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TEANSLATOE’S PEEEACE 


'' I THINK Scandinavian Paganism, to ns here, is more interesting 
than any other It is, for one thing, the latest , it continned m 
these legions of Europe till the eleventh centniy , 800 years ago 
the JSTorwegians weie still woishippers of 0dm It is interesting 
also as the cieed of our fatheis , the men whose blood still inns m 
our veins, whom doubtless we still lesemble in so many ways 
There is another point of interest in these Scandinavian 
mythologies, that they have been preserved so well — Carlyle's 
Hero-Worship ", 

What Mr Carlyle says of the Scandinavian will of couise apply 
to all Teutonic tiadition, so far as it can be lecoveied, and it was 
the task of Giimm in his Deutsche Mythologie to supplement the 
Scandinavian mythology (of which, thanks to the Icelanders, we 
happen to know most) wuth all that can be gleaned from other 
sources, High-Dutch and Low-Dutch, and build it up into a whole 
And indeed to prove that it was one connected whole , for, stiange 
as it seems to us, forty years ago it was stiU considered necessary to 
prove it 

Jacob Giimm was perhaps the fir^t man who commanded a wide 
enough view of the whole field of Teutonic languages and literature 
to b^ able to bung into a focus the scatteied facts which show the 
prevalence of one system of thought among all the Teutonic nations 
from Iceland to the Danube In this he w^as materially aided by 
his mastery of the true piinciples of Philology, which he was the 
first to estabhsh on a firm scientific basis, and which enabled him 
to trace a word with certitude thiough the strangest disguises 

The Comparative Mythology of all nations has made great 
strides sin mm first wiote his book , but as a storehouse of facts 
within his spt <al province of Tentomc Mjthology* and as a clue to 
the derivation and significance of the Sames of persons and**tlhngs 
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in the various versions of a myth, it has never been superseded 
and perhaps it never can he 'Hot that he confines himself to |the 
Teutonic field , he compares it at every point with the classical 
mythus and the wide circle of Slavic, Lettic and occasionally of 
Ugric, Celtic, and Oiiental tradition Still, among his PeutscK 
kindred he is most at home , and Etymology is his forte But then 
etymology in his hands is transfigured from random guessing into 
scientific fact 

There is no one to whom Eolkdore is more indebted than to 
Grimm hTot to mention the loving care with which he hunted up 
his Kinder und Haus-mai chen from all over Germany, he dehghts 
to detect in many a nursery-tale and popular custom of to-day the 
beliefs and habits of our forefathers thousands of years ago It is 
impossible at times to forbear a smile at the patriotic zeal with 
which he hunts the trail of his German gods and heroes , the glee 
with which he bags a new goddess, elf, or swan-maid , and his 
indignation at any poaching Celt or Slav who has spirited away a 
mythic being that was German born and bred “ Ye have taken 
away my gods, and what have I more ^ ” 

The present translation of the Deutsche Mythologie will, like the 
last (fourth) edition of the original, be pubhshed m three volumes , 
the first two of which, and part of the third, will contain the trans- 
lation of Grimm’s text, and the remamder of the third volume will 
consist of his own Appendix and a Supplement 

The author’s second and third editions (1844 and 1854) were 
each pubhshed in 2 vols , accompanied by an Appendix consisting, 
first, of a short treatise on the Anglo-Saxon Genealogies, and secondly, 
of a large collection of the Superstitions of various Teutonic nations 
This Appendix will form a part of our Vol III After Grimm’s 
death his heirs entrusted to Prof E H. Meyer, of Berlm, the task 
of brmgmg out a fourth edition, and mcluding in it such additional 
matter as the author had collected nuhis note-books for future use 
If Grimm had hved to fimsh his great Dictionary, which engrossed 
the latter years of his hfe,^ he would, no doubt, have moorporated 

^^6 used to say, he had a book ready to run out of each of his ten fingers, 
but he was no longer free 
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the pith of these later jottings in the text of his book, rejecting 
much that was irrelevant or pleonastic The German editor, not 
feeling himself at liberty to select and reject, threw the whole of 
this posthumous matter into his third volume (where it occupies 
370 pages), merely arranging the items according to the order of 
subjects in the book, and numbering each by the page which it 
illustrates This is the Supplement so frequently referred to in 
the book, under the form see Suppl ”) I have already introduced 
a few extracts trom it in the Foot-notes, especially where it appeared 
to contiadict, or materially to confirm, the author’s opmion ex- 
pressed in the text But in the present Eiighsh edition it is intended 
to digest this Supplement, selecting the most valuable parts, and 
addmg original articles by the editor himself and by other gentlemen 
who have devoted special attention to individual branches of the 
science of Folk-knowledge A full classified Bibliography and an 
accurate and detailed Index to the whole work will accompany the 
book It IS hoped by this means to render the English Edition as 
complete and serviceable as possible 

Grimm’s Preface to the edition of 1844, giving a vigorous re- 
sumd of the book, and of the whole subject, wiU, as in the German 
accompany Vol II. There is so much in it, which imphes the 
reader’s acquaintance with every part of the book, that I have felt 
bound to keep it where I find it in the original 


The only additions or alterations I have ventured to make in 
the^text are the following — 

1 The book bristles with quotations in various languages, for 
the most part untranslated An ordinary German reader might 
find the Old and the Middle High German about as mteUigible as 
an ordinary Englishman does Anglo-Saxon and Chaucer respec- 
tively But when it comes* to making out a word or passage in 
Old Horse, Greek, and even Slavic, I must suppose the author to 
have written for a much more limited and learned public than that 
which, I hope, will ‘find this English edition sufficiently '"re^able 
I have therefore translaied a great many words and sentences, 
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where the interest, and even the argument, of the paragraph de- 
pended on the reader’s understanding the quotations To have 
translated all that is not English would have swelled the size of 
the book too much Apart from such translation, any additions of 
my own are alw^ays placed in square brackets [ ], except a few 
notes which bear the signature “ Tbans ” 

2 For the sake of clearness, I have divided some of the chapters 
(XII to XV I ) into smaller sections with headings of their own. 

3 I have consulted the English reader’s convemence by sub- 
stituting the w and m, which he is accustomed to see in Anglo- 
Saxon words, for Grimm’s v and a, as ‘ wseg ’ instead of ‘ vag I 
have also used the words ‘ Dutch, Mid Dutch ’ m a wider sense 
comprehending all the Teutonic dialects of the Netherlands, instead 
of coming the awkward adjective ‘ Netherlandish ’ 

One word on the title of the book Ought not Deutsche 
Mythologie ” to be translated German, rather than Teutomc Myth- 
ology ^ lam bound to admit that the author aimed at building 
up a Deuisch mythology, as distinct from the Scandmavian, and 
that he expressly disclaims the mtention of giving a complete 
account of the latter, because its fulness would have thrown the 
more meagre remains of the Deutsch into the shade At the same 
time he necessarily draws so much upon the richer remains of the 
Norse mythology, that it forms quite a substantive portion of his 
book, though not exhaustive as regards the Norse system itself 
But what does Grimm mean by Deutsch ^ To translate it by 
German would be at least as misleading in the other direction It 
would not amongst us be generally understood to include — ^wha± he 
expressly intends it to mclude — the Netherlands and England , for 
the English are simply a branch of the Low German race which 
happened to cross the sea. I have therefore thought, that for the 
English ear the more comprehensive title was truer to the facts on 
the whole than the more hmited one would have been 
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INTEODUCTIONi 

From the westernmost shore of Asia, Christianity had turned at 
once to the opposite one of Europe The wide soil of the continent 
winch had given it biith could not supply it long vutli nourish- 
ment, neither did it strike deep root in the north of Africa 
Europe soon became, and remained, its proper dwelling-place and 
home 

It is worthy of notice, that the direction in winch the new faith 
worked its way, from South to Horth, is contrary to the current of 
migiation which was then dnving the nations from the East and 
hTorth to the West and South As spiritual light penetrated from 
the one quarter, life itself was to be remvigorated from the other 

1 In a book that deals so much with Heathenism, the meaning of the term 
ought not to be passed oyer The Greeks and Eomans had no special name for 
nations of another faith (for erepoSo|ot, ^dp^apou veie not used in that sense) , 
but with the Jews and Christians of the N T are contrasted edvos, 
idviKQLi Lat gentes, gentiles , XJlphilas uses the pi thincUs, and by preference in 
the gen after a pronoun, thai thiudo, sumaithmdo (gramm 4, 441, 457), while 
thiudislus translates iBviKm Gal 2, 14 As it was mainly the Gi cek leligion 
that stood opposed to the Jud^eo-Christian, the v, oid'" EXkrjv aho assumed the 
meaning eBpiKos, and \ye meet wnth ekXrjviKws—iBvLKcos, wdiich the Goth would 
still have leiidered thiiuJislus, as he does lendex^'nXKrjves thindds, John 7, 35 
12, 20 1 Cor 1, 24 >2, 13 , only in 1 Cor 1, 22 he prefers Kiekos This 

''^EXX7;z/=gentilis beais also the meaning oi giant, which has developed itself 
ont of more than one national name (Hun, Avar, Tchiidi) , «o the Hellenic 
w'alls^ame to be heathenish, gigantic (see ch XVIII) In Old High German, 
Notker still uses the pi diete ioi gentiles (Graff 5, 128) In the meanwhile 
pagushixd expanded its naiiow” meaning of KoapT} into the wider one of ager, 
campus, in which sense it still lives on in It paese, Fi pays , wdule fdqmuLS 
began to push oMt gentihs, which was lapsing into the sense oi nobilis All the 
Eomance languages have their paganO) pcnjen, &c , niv, it has penetrated into 
Bohem. pohaUj Pol pogamn, Litli pagoms [but Euss unclean] The 

Gothic liditln campus early de'^ eloped an adj hditlms agrestic, campestiis 
paganus (Ulph in Mark 7, 26 lenders ikXgvls^h} Mitlind), the Old H G heida 
an adj heidan. Mid H G and Dut^ heide Imdeti, AS ha?^ ha^iu, Engl heath 
heathen j Old Norse heiSi hei'Sinn, Swed and Dan nsQhedrmiq The OHG 
word retains its adj natuie, and forms its gen pi heidantno Our piesent 
heide, gen heiden (lor heiden, gen heidens) is erroneous, bi;^t current evei suite 
Luther Full confirmation is affeaxied by Mid Lat agreshs == pageifUS;,^ in 
the passage quoted in ch IV Eom Vita S Agili , and the ‘ wilde heidmi^in 
our Heldenbuch is an evident pleonasm (see Supplement) 
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The worn out empiie of the Eomans saw both its interior con- 
vulsed, and its fiontiei overstept Yet, by the same mighty 
doctime which had just overthrown her ancient gods, subjugated 
Eome vras able to subdue her conquerois anew By this means the 
flood-tide of mvasion was gradually checked, the newly converted 
lands began to gathei stiength and to tuin their arms against the 
heathen left m their lear 

Slowly, step by step. Heathendom gave way to Christendom 
Five bundled yeais after Chiist, but few nations of Europe believed 
in him, after a thousand yeais the majoiity did, and those the 
most important, yet not all (see Suppl ) 

Fiom Gieece and Italy the Chiistian faith passed into Gaul first 
of all, ill the second and thud centuiies About the year 300, or 
soon aftei, ^ve find heie and there a chiistian among the Geimans 
on the Ehme, especially the Alamanni , and about the same time 
or a little eailiei^ among the Goths The Goths weie the first 
Teutonic people amongst whom chiistianity gained a film footing , 
this ocGuried m the course of the fourth century, the West-goths 
leading the way and the East-goths following , and after them the 
Vandals, Gepidse and Eugii were conveited All these races held 
by the Aiian doctiine The Buigundians m Gaul became Catholic 
at the beginning of the fifth century, then Arian under then 
Visigoth luleis, and Catholic again at the commencement of the 
sixth centuiy The Suevi in Spain were at first Catholic, then 
Anan (about 469), until in the sixth century they, with all the 
West-goths, went over llke^vlse to the Catholic church Not till the 
end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth did Christianity win 
the Franks, soon after that the Alamanni, and after them the 
Langobardi The Ba^aiians were converted in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, the Frisians, Hessians and Thurmgians m the 
eighth, the Saxons about the ninth 

Christianity had early found entrance into Britam, but was 
checked by the iiiuption of the heathen Anglo-Saxons Towards 
the close of the sixth and in the course of the seventh century, they 
also 'went over to the new faith 

The Danes became chiistians in the tenth century, the Norwe- 
gians at the beginning of the eleventh, the S'wedes not completely 


^ Waltz’s XJlfik, p 35 
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till the second half of the same centmj About the same time 
Christianity made its way to Iceland 

Of the Slavic nations the South Slavs were the first to adopt 
the Christian faith the Carentani, and under Heiaclius (d GdO) 
the Croatians, then, 150 yeais after the former, the Moiavians in 
the eighth and ninth centuries Among the Horth Slavs, the 
Obotritas in the ninth, Bohemians^ and Poles in the tenth, Soibs 
in the eleventh, and Eussians at the end of the tenth 

Then the Hungarians at the beginmng of the eleventh, Li- 
vonians and Lettons in the twelfth, Esthonians and Pinns in the 
twelfth and thirteenth, Lithuanians not even till the commencement 
of the fifteenth 

All these data are only to be taken as true in the mam , they 
neither exclude some earlier conversions, nor a longer and later 
adherence to heathenism in limited areas Beniotcness and inde- 
pendence might protect the time-honouied religion of a tribe 
Apostates too would often attempt at least a partial reaction 
Christianity would sometimes lead captive the minds of the rich 
and great, by whose example the common people were earned 
away , sometimes it affected first the poor and lowly 

When Chlodowug (Clovis) received baptism, and the Sahan 
Franks follo’wed his lead, individuals out of all the Frankish tubes 
had already set the example Intercourse 'with Burgundians and 
West-goths had inchned them to the Arian doctrine, while the 
Catholic found adheients m other parts of Gaul Here the two 
came into collision One sister of Clilodowug, Lanthild, had become 
an Allan chiistian before his conversion, the other, Albofled, had 
remained a heathen , the latter wus now baptized wuth him, and 
the fc^mer wus also won over to the Catholic communion - But 
even in the sixth and seventh centuries heathenism was not yet 
upiooted in certain districts of the Frankish kingdom Keustna 

1 Fourteen Bohemian prmces baptized 845 , see Palacky 1, 110 The 
Middle Noith-felavs — Biadeii, Tolenzi, Kycmi, Circipani—stiU heathen mthe 
latter half of the 11th century, see ISelmold 1, 21 23 (an. 1066) The 
Paigians not till 1168 , Helm 2, 12# 13 

- haptrata est Albofledis Lanthildis chnmata e^t, Gieg Tur 2, 

31 So among the Goths, chrismation is administered to SigibeiPs v ite Biune- 
chiid (4, 27), and to Ingund’s husband Hermimchild (5, 38, who assumes the 
new name of Joannes The Arians appear to have re-baptt-ed convti!t^ horn 
Catholicism , Ingund herself was compelled by her grandmother-motn^ ^n 
law Goisuintha ‘ut rebaptizaretur ' Bebaptizare kathoheos, Eiigippii vita 
Severim, cap 8 
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had heathen inhabitants on the Loire and Seine, Burgundy in the 
Vosges, Austrasia in the Ardennes , and heathens seem st^ to 
have been living in the present Flanders, especially northwards 
towards Friesland^ Vestiges of heathenism lingered on among the 
Frisians into the ninth century, among the Saxons into the tenth, 
and in hke manner among the ITormans and Swedes into the 
eleventh and twelfth ^ Here and there among the northern Slavs 
idolatry was not extinct in the twelfth century, and not universally 
so among the Finns and Lithuanians in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth^ , nay, the lemotest Laplanders chng to it still 

Christianity was not popular It came from abroad, it aimed at 
supplanting the time-honoured indigenous gods whom the country 
revered and loved These gods and their woiship were part and 
parcel of the people’s traditions, customs and constitution Their 
names had their roots in the people’s language, and weie hallowed 
by antiquity , kings and princes tiaced their lineage back to 
individual gods , foiests, mountains, lakes had received a hving 
consecration from their piesence All this the people was now to 
renounce , and what is elsewhere commended as truth and loyalty 
was denounced and persecuted by the heialds of the new faith as a 
sin and a ciime The source and seat of aU sacred lore was 
shifted av ay to far-off regions for ever, and only a fainter borrowed 
gloiy could hencefoith be shed on places in one’s native land 

The new faith came m escorted by a foieign language, which 
the missionaries imparted to their disciples and thus exalted into a 
sacred language, which excluded the shghted mother-tongue from 
almost all share in public worship This does not apply to the 
Greek-speaking eountiies, which could follow the original text of 
the chiistian revelation, but it does to the far wider are^ over 
which the Latin church-language was spread, even among 
Eomance populations, whose ordinary dialect was raj)idly emanci- 
pating itself fiom the rules of ancient Latin StiU moie violent 
was the contrast in the remaining kingdoms 

The converters of the heathen^ sternly devout, abstemious, 
mortifying the flesh, occasionally peddhng, headstrong, and in 

^ Autliouties given in Gh IV — -Conf lex Fnsiomim, ed Ganpp, p xxiv, 
19, 47. ^Heathenf&m Listed tlie longest between Laubaeh and tiie Weser 
^^y^ornmann i Mjgur 4, U6 7, 15b 
»\Yedckindsnotes2, 275, 27a Ehesa damo=^, p 333 The Lithuanians 
proper eonveitid 1387, the Samogits 1413 
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slavish subjection to distant Eome, could not fail in many ways to 
offend the national feeling Not only the rude bloody sacrifices, 
but the sensuous pleasuredoving side of heathenism was to them 
an abomination (see Suppl) And what their words or their 
wonder-working gifts could not effect, was often to be executed 
against obdurate pagans by placing fire and sword in the hands of 
Christian proselytes 

The tiiumph of Chiistianity was that of a mild, simple, spiritual 
doctrine over sensuous, ciuel, barbaii/iing Paganism In exchange 
for peace of spirit and the piomise of heaven, a man gave his 
earthly joys and the memory of his ancestors Many followed the 
inner prompting of their spirit, others the example of the ciowd, 
and not a few the pressure of irresistible force 

Although expning heathenism is studiously tin own into the 
shade by the nairators, there breaks out at times a touching 
lament over the loss of the ancient gods, or an excusable protest 
against innovations imposed from without^ (see Suppl ) 

The missionaiies did not disdain to work upon the senses of the 
heathen by anythmg that could impart a higher dignity to the 
Chiistian cultus as compaied with the pagan by white robes foi 
subjects of baptism, by curtains, peals of bells (see Suppl ), the 
lighting of tapers and the burning of incense^ It was also a wise 
or politic measiue to preserve many heathen sites and temples by 
simply turnmg them, when suitable, into Christian ones, and 
assigning to them another and equally sacred meaning Tlie 
heathen gods even, though represented as feeble in comparison with 
the tiue God, w^ere not always pictured as pow^erless m themselves , 
they weie perverted into hostile malignant powers, into demons, 
sorcerers and giants, who had to be put down, but weie never- 
theless credited with a certain mischievous activity and influence 
Here and there a heathen tradition or a superstitious custom lived 
on by merely changing the names, and appl} mg to Christ, Mary 
and the saints w^hat had formerly been related and ])elieved of idols 
(see Suppl ) On the other hand, the piety of Christian piiests 
supjiressed and destroyed a multitude of heathen monuments, 
poems and beliefs, whose annihilation history can hardly cease to 

• 

^ Fommawia soguT 1, 31-35 Laidaela, p 170 Kialod'worsk'f 
72.74 

= Gieg Tur. 2, 31. Fornni sog. 1, 260 2, 200 
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lament, though the sentiment which deprived us of them is not to 
be blamed The practice of a pure Christiamtj, the extinction of 
all trace of heathenism was of infinitely more concern thaif the 
advantage that might some day accrue to history from their longer 
preservation Boniface and Willibrord, in felling the sacred oak, 
in polluting the sacred spiing, and the image-breakmg Calvinists 
long after them, thought only of the idolatry that was practised by 
such means (see Suppl ) As those pioneeis ' purged their floor ’ a 
first time, it is not to be denied that the Eeformation eradicated 
afteigio^vths of heathenism, and loosing the buiden of the Eomish 
ban, rendeied our faith at once freei, more inw^ard and more 
domestic God is neai us ever}wheie, and conseciates for us every 
countiy, fiom which the fixing of oui gaze beyond the Alps would 
alienate us 

Piobably some sects and parties, non-confoimity here and there 
among the heathen themsehes, nay, in individual minds a piecoci- 
ous elevation of sentiment and morals, came half-way to meet 
the intioduction of Christianity, as aftei wards its puiification 
(see Suppl ) It is lemaikable that Old hTorse legend occasionally 
mentions certain men who, turning away in utter disgust and doubt 
fiom the heathen faith, placed tlieir reliance on then own strength 
and virtue Thus in the Solar lioS 17 we read of Vebogi and 
Eadey ‘ a sik ]?au trubu,’ m themselves they trusted , of king Hakon 
(Fornm sug 1, 35) ‘ konungr gerir sem allir abrir, ]?eir sem trha a 
matt Sinn ok megin,' the king does like all others who trust m their 
own might and mam , of Barbi (ibid 2, 151) ' ek trui ekki S, skuibgo^ 
e(Sr fiandr, hefi ek Ipxi lengi tiuat a matt minn ok megin,’ I trust not 
in idols and fiends, I have this long wlnle, &c , of Hiorleifr ' vildi 
aldn biota,’ would never sacrifice (Landn 1, 5 7), of HaU};^ and 
Thorir goblau^s 'vildu eigi biota, ok trubu % matt sum’ (Landn 1, 
11) , of king Ilrolfr (Fornm sog 1, 98) ' ekki er J^ess getit at Hrolfr 
konungr ok kappar hans hafi nokkurn tima blotat go?5, heldr tru5u 
matt Sinn ok megin,’ it is not thought that king H and his cham- 
pions have at any time, &c, of Oinaroddr (Foinald sog 2, 165 , cf 
505) 'ekki vandist lilotum, ]nu hamiitruSi a matt sinn ok megin’, 
of Fmnbogi (p 272) 'ek triu fi sialfan link’ Tins is the mood that 
still finds utterance m a Danish folk-song (DV 4, 27), though 
withoiil'^ reference to religion 
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Forst troer jeg mit gode svard 
Og saa min gode best, 

Dernast troer jeg mine dannesvenne, 

Jeg troer mig self allerbedst , 

and it IS Cliiistian sentiment besides, winch strives to elevate and 
consecrate the inner man (see Siippl ) 

We may assume, that, even if Paganism could have hved and 
luxuriated a while longei, and brouglit out in sharper relief and 
inoie spontaneously some characteiistics of the nations that obeyed 
it, yet it bore within itself a germ of disoigamsation and disrup- 
tion, which, even without the intervention of Chiistiaii teaching, 
would have shattered and dissolved it ^ I liken heathenism to a 
strange plant whose biilhant fiagiant blossom we regaid with 
wonder, Christianity to the ciop of nourishing gi am that coveis 
wide exj)anses To the heathen too was germinating the tine God, 
who to the Christians had matured into fruit 

At the time when Christianity began to press forw ard, many of 
the heathen seem to have entertained the notion, which the mis- 
sionaries did all in their power to resist, of combining the new 
doctrine with their ancient faith, and even of fusing them into one 
Of Norsemen as well as of Anglo-Saxons we aie told, that some 
believed at the same time in Chiist and in heathen gods, or at least 
continued to mvoke the latter in jiarticular cases in which they 

1 Old Norse sagas and songs have remaikahle pas'sages in winch the gods 
are coaisely deiided A good deal m Lokasemia and Harbards song may 
pass foi rotigli ]oking, whiJi still lea\es the holiest things mishakeii (see 
Siippl 1 But iaitli has certainly giown laintei, when a daring poet can corn- 
par ^Oc;»mn and Fieyja to dogs (Fornm sog 2, 207 Isleiid sog 1, 11 ed nov 
372 Nialss 160) , when another calk the gods ranger g (squint-eyed, unfaii) 
and lokmdusta (Fornm sog 2, 154) When we come to Fieyr, I shall quote a 
story manifestly tending to lessen the leverence lor him, hut heie is a pas- 
sage fiom Oswald 2013 ^din got dci ist ein junger tui (tool), ich wul glouhen 
ail den alten ’—If we had a list of old and iarourite dogs^-nmius^ X belie\e we 
should find that the designations oi several deiiiC's were liestowed upon the 
brute by way oi degradation Yilk saga, cap 230 235, has handed down 
Thor (hut cf ed nov , cap 263) and Paion, one being the 0 N , the fthei the 
Slav name in the Slovak form#Parom = Pciiin eh Till Witli the Sa\on 
heidsnren or hunters Thuna? w^as doubtless in use lor dogs, as perhaps Donne} 
IS to this day One sort of dog is called by the Poles Gi^nakts (Linde 1, 7T)a 
2, 798), by the Bohemians EhniLs (Jimgm 1, 759) = Thunder, Foie^t-thundei 
In Helhling 4, 441 seq I find a dog JVtuibC^i (not Wuiisth), Simdar to tins is 
the transference of national names to dogs the Bohemian dog’s 

name, but signifies an Ohotiite (Jungm 1, 150) , Sdnii in the Nialssaga*seems 
to mean a Same, Sabme=Lapp , Helbimg 4, 458 has a Franl (see Suppl ) 
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had formerly proved helpful to them So even by chiistians much 
later, the old deities seem to have been named and their^ aid 
invoked in enchantments and spells Landnamabok 3, 12 says of 
Helgi ' hann truSi k Knst en ];o het hann Thor til ssefara ok 
harSrae^a ok alls ]?ess, er honum ]?6tti mestu varSa' , he believed m 
Christ, and yet he called upon Thor in voyages and difficulties, 
&c Hence the poets too tiansf cried heathen epithets to Christ 
Beda 1, 15 relates of Eedwald, an East- Anglian kmg m the begin- 
ing of the 7th centuiy ‘rediens domum ab uxore sua, a quibusdam 
perversis doctoribus seductus est, atque a sinceritate fidei depravatus, 
habuit posteiioia pejora prioiibus, ita ut in morem antiquorum 
Samaiitanorum, et Chiisto seiviie videretur et diis quibus antea 
seiviebat, atque m eodem fano et altare habebat in sacrificium 
Chiisti et arulam ad victmias daeinoniorunT (see Suppl) This 
helps to explain the relapses into paganism 

The history of heathen doctimes and ideas is easier to write, 
according as paiticular races remained longer outside the pale of 
baptism Our more intimate acquamtance with the Greek and 
Eoman religion rests upon wiitings which existed before the rise of 
Christianity, we are oftener at fault for information as to the 
altered shape which that rehgion had assumed among the common 
people in Greece and Italy durmg the first centuries of oui era 
Eesearch has yet to penetiate, even deeper than it has done, into 
the old Celtic faith , we must not shrink from recognizing and ex- 
amining Celtic monuments and customs on ground now occupied 
by Germans Leo’s important discovery on the real bearings of the 
llalberg glossary may lead to much The rehgion of the Slavs and 
Lithuanians would be far more accurately known to us, if these 
nations, in the centuries immediately following their conver^on, 
had more carefuUy preserved the memory of their antiquities, as it 
IS, much scattered detail only wants coUectmg, and traditions still 
alive in many districts afford rich materiak On the Einnish 
mythology we possess somewhat fuller information 

Germany holds a middle place, peculiar to herself and not un- 
favourable ’\'\liile the conversion of*" Gaul and that of Slavland 
were each as a whole decided and finished m the course of a very 
few centmies, the;, Teutonic races forsook the faith of their fathers 
very^ grjtdxially and slowly, from the 4th to the 11th century 
Eemams of their language too have been preserved more fully and 
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from tlie successive periods Besides wliicli vre possess in tlie 
works of Eoman writeis, and especially Tacitus, accounts of tlie 
earlier undisturbed time of Teutonic heathenism, which, though 
scanty and fiom a foreign source, are yet exceedingly important, 
nay invaluable 

The religion of the East and South German races, which were 
converted fiist, is more obscure to us than that of the Saxons , 
about the Saxons again we know incomparably less than about the 
Scandinavians What a far different insight we should get into the 
character and contents of the suppiessed doctrine, how vastly the 
pictuie we are able to form of it would gam in clearness, it some 
clerk at Eulda, Eegensbuig, Eeichenau or St Gall, or one at 
Biemen, Corvei or Magdeburg, had in the eighth, ninth oi tenth 
centuiy, hit upon the plan of collecting and setting before us, aftei 
the manner of Saxo Giammaticus, the still extant traditions of his 
tube on the beliefs and superstitions of then forefathers ^ Let no 
one tell me, that by that time there was nothing more to be had , 
here and there a footmark plainly shows that such recollections 
could not leally have died out ^ And who will show me in Sweden, 
which clung to heathenism longer and moie tenaciously, such a 
composition as actually appeared in Denmark during the twelltlr 
century ^ But for this fact, would not the doubteis declare such a 
thmg impossible m Sweden ^ In truth, the hist eight books ol 
Saxo are to me the most welcome monument of the Korse mytho- 
logy, not only for their intrinsic worth, but because they show m 
what an altered hght the ancient faith of the people had to be 
placed before the recent converts I especially remark, that Saxo 
suppresses all irrention of some prominent gods, what right lia\e 
we Sren to infer from the non-mention of many deities in the far 
scantier recoids of inland Germany, that they had never been heard 
of there ^ 

Then, apart from Saxo, we hnd a purer authority for the Norse 
religion preserved for us m the remotest coinei of the North, 
whither it had fled as it weie for moie perfect safety, — namely, in 
Iceland It is preserved flot only in the two Eddas, but in a 
multitude of Sagas of various shape, which, but for that emigration 

1 As late as the tenth century the heroic tale of TValtliei and Hildegiind v as 
poetized in Latin at St Gall, and aidic ol lieitlien poeliy^\ as written do\^^ln 
Geiman [deuthch, a mispimt foi deutsoh ?], probably at Mersebuig 
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coming to tlie lesciie, would piobably have perished m Norway, 
Sweden and Denmaik ^ 

To assail the genuineness of the Norse mythology is as much as 
to cast doubt on the genuineness and independence of the Norse 
language That it has been handed down to us both in a cleaier 
and an obscuiei shape, tin ough older and more modem authoiities, 
makes it all the easier to study it from many sides and more 
Instoiically 

Just as little can we fail to peiceive the kinship and close con- 
nexion of the Norse mythology with the lest of Teutonic mythology 
I have undei taken to collect and set forth all that can now be 
known of Geiinan heathenism, and that exclusively of the complete 
system of Norse mythology By such limitation I hope to gain 
clearness and space, and to shaipen our vision for a ciiticism of 
the 01(1 Geiman faith, so far as it stands opposed to the Noise, or 
aloof from it, so that we need only concern ouiselves with the 
latter, wdieie in substance or tendency it coincides with that of 
inland Geimany. 

The antiquity, originality and affinity of the German and Norse 
mythologies rest on the followung grounds 

1 The undisputed and very close affinity of speech between the 
t’wo laces, and the now irrefutably demonstrated identity of form 
in their oldest poetry It is impossible that nations speaking 
languages which had spuing from the same stock, whose songs all 
w^ore the badge of an alliteiation either unknown or quite differently 
applied by then neighbours, should have differed materially in their 
religious belief Alliteration seems to give place to Christian 
ihyme, first in Upper Geimany, and then in Saxony, precisely 
because it had been the chaiacteiistic of heathen songs then^still 
existing Without prejudice to their original affinity, it is quite 
true that the German and the Noise dialects and poetries have 
then pecubanties of foim and finish , but it would seem incredible 
that the one lace should have had gods and the other none, oi that 
the chief divinities of the two should hai’e been really different 
from one another There w^ere marled differences no doubt, but 
not otherwise than m their language, and as the Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon and Old High German dialects have their several points of 
superiority over the Old Norse, so may the faith of inland Germany 
have in many points its claims to distinction and individuality 
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2 The joint possession, by all Teutonic tongues, of many teiins 
relating to religious woiship If we are able to produce a woid 
usecl by the Goths in the 4th century, by the Alamaniii in the 
8th, in exactly the same form and sense as it continues to bear in 
the ISTorse authorities of the 12th or 13^th centuiy, the affinity of 
the Geiman faith with the hTorse, and the antiquity of the latter, 
are thereby vindicated 

3 The identity of mythic notions and nomenclature, vhich 
ever and anon breaks out thus the agreement of the 0 H G 
muspilh, 0 Sax mudspelli, with the Eddie muspell, of the 0 H G 
itis, A Sax ides, ‘with the Eddie dis, or of the A Sax brosinga mene 
■with the Eddie biisinga men, affords perfectlv conclusive CMdeiice 

4 The precisely similar way in which both there and here the 
religious my thus tacks itself on to the heioic legend As the 
Gothic, Frankish and ISTorse genealogies all run into one another, 
we can scarcely deny the connexion of the ^ eiled myths also which 
stand in the background 

5 The mmghng of the mythic element with names of plants 
and constellations This is an uneffaced vestige of the primeval 
intimate union bet'\\een leligious Avorship and nature 

6 The gradual transformation of the gods into devils, of the 
wnse women into witches, of the worship into superstitious customs 
The names of the gods have found a last lurking-place in disguised 
ejaculations, oaths, curses, protestations^ There is some analogy 
between this and the transfer of heathen m}ths from goddesses 
and gods to klary and the saints, from elves to angels Heathen 
festivals and customs were transformed into chiistian, spots vliich 
heathenism had already conseciated veie sometimes retained for 
chinches and couits of justice The popular religion of the Catho- 
lics, particulaily in the adoration of saints, includes a good many 
and often graceful and pleasing rehes of paganism (see Sup]>l) 

7 The evident deposit from god-myths, which is found to this 
day in vaiious folk-tales, nuisery-tales, games, saws, curses, ill- 
understood names of days and months, and idiomatic phrases 

8 The undeniable intefmixtuie of the old leligious doctrine 
with the system of law , for the latter, even aftei the adoption of 


^ Conf our ‘ doniier < hammer ’ ’ the Serv ‘ lele ’ lado ' ^ the Lat ^ pul ’ 
aedepol ’ me herole ’ me cabtor ' mediubhdiub/ &c 
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tlie new faith, would not jpait with certain old forms and usages 
(see buppl) ^ 

In uiira^'^elling these complex relations, it appears indispensable 
not to oveiluok the mythologies of neighbouring nations, especially 
of the Celts, Slavs, Lithuanians and Linns, wherever they afford 
con hi motion or elucidation Tins extension of our scope would 
hnd anij)le leason and justification in the mere contact (so fruitful 
111 many ways) of the languages of those nationalities with Teu- 
tonic ones, paiticulaily of the Celtic with Old Frankish, of the 
Finnish and Lithuanian with Gothic, and of the Slavic wuth High 
Geiman But also the myths and superstitions of these veiy 
nations aie peculiarly adajited to throw hght on the couise taken 
by 0111 domestic heathenism in its duration and decadence 

Against the error which has so frequently done damage to the 
study of the Noise and Gieek mythologies, I mean the mania of 
foisting metaphysical or astronomical solutions on but half-dis- 
covered liistoiical data, I am sufficiently guarded by the incomplete- 
ness and loose connexion of all that has been preserved My object 
is, faithfully and simply to collect what the distortions early 
intioduced by the nations themselves, and afterwards the scorn and 
aveision of chiistians have left remaining of heathenism , and to 
enhst fellow -laboureis in the slow task of securing a more solid 
store of facts, without wdiich a general view of the substance and 
woith of our mythology is not to be attained (see Suppl). 
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GOD 

In aU Teutonic tongues tlie Supreme Being lias always witli 
one consent been called by the general name God The dialectic 
varieties are Goth gud', A S , 0 S , 0 Eris god, 0 H G cot, 0 
Horse goff , Swed Dan gud, M H G got, M L G god , and here 
there is a grammatical remark to make Though all the dialects, 
even the Horse, use the word as masculine (hence in 0 H G the acc 
sing cotati , I do not know of a M H G goten), yet in Gothic and 
0 Hoise it lacks the nom sing teimination (-s, -? ) of a masc noun, 
and the Gothic gen sing is formed git&s without the connecting 
vowel agreeing therein with the three meg genitives mans, 
fadrs, broSis How, as 0 H G has the same three genitives iireg, 
man, fatal, pruodar, we should have expected the gen cot to beai 
them company, and I do not doubt its having existed, though I 
have nowhere met with it, only with the reg cotes, as indeed 
mannes and fateres also occur It is more hkely that the sanctity 
of the name had preserved the oldest form inviolate, than that fre- 
quent use had worn it down^ The same reason ^ueseived the 
0 H G spelling cot (Gramm 1, 180), the M Dut god (1, 486), and 
peihaps the Lat vocative deus (1, 1071)- Moieovei, God and 
other names of divine beings leject every article (4, 383 394 404 
424 432) , they aie too himly established as propei nouns to 
nedd any such distinction The clcrgot in MS 2, 260a is said of a 
heathen deity 

On the radical meaning of tlie word God we have not yet 
arrived at certainty it is not mimediately connected with the adj 

^ The drift of these remark^! seems to be this The \\ Oid, thoui^h used as a 
masc , has a neut form, is th^ an archaism, pomtiu" to a time vhen the 
void was really iieutei , oi a mere inegulaiit) due to. abtiition, the woid 
hamn;? alv avs been masc ? — TuANb 

2 Saxo ‘does not inflect Thor , Uhlancl p 198 

3 The Slav Wgh is connected v ith the Sanslcr bhai^a fehcitas, hhakta 
devotus, and bha] colere , perhaps al&o with the obscuie bahts in* the Goth 
andbahts minister cultor , conf p 20, note on boghat, dives Of ^eds* deus 
we shall have to speak in ch IX 
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good, Goth gods, 0 IsT, gooi, A S god, 0 H G cuot, M H G , guot, as 
the difference of vowel shows , we should first have to show an 
intermediacy of the gTadations gida gad, and gada god, which 
does take place in some other cases , and ceitainly God is called the 
Good ^ It IS still farther removed from the national name of the 
Goths, wdio called themselves Gutans (0 H G Kiiznn, 0 hT Gotar), 
and wdio must be distinguished fioni 0 ¥ Gautar (A S Geatas, 
0 II G Koza, , Goth Gaiitbs 

The word God has long been compared wuth the Pers EJiodd 
(I3opp, comp gram , p 35) If the latter be, as has been supposed, 
a violent conti action of the Zend q^adata (a se datus, incieatus, 
Sanskr. svadata, cont Devadatta GeoSoro?, Mitradatta 'HXlSSoto^, 
Sridatta), then oiii Teutonic w^oid must have been oiigmally a com- 
pound, and one wuth a very apt meaning, as the Servians also 
address God as samozazdani bozhe * self-cieated God , Vuk 741 

The 0 H G cot forms the fiist half of many proper names, as 
Cotadio, Cotascalh, Cotafiit, Cotahjiam, Cotakisal, Cotaperaht, 
CJotalint, but not so that we can infer anything as to its meaning 
tliey aie foimed like Iimandio, Hiltiscalh, Sikufiit, and may just as 
well cany the general notion of the Divine Being as a more definite 
one When cot forms the last syllable, the compound can only 
stand for a god, not a man, as in Irmmcot, Helhcot 

In deiivatives Ulpliilas exchanges the TH for a D, which ex- 
plains the tenuis in 0 H G , thus guda-faurhts (god-fearing) Luke 
2, 25, gagudei (godhness) Tit 1, 1 , though the dat sing is mvari- 
ably gU(5a ^ Likewise in speaking of many gods, winch to Christians 
would mean idols, he spells guda, using it as a neuter, John 10, 
34-5 The AS god has a neut pi godii, when idols are meant 
(cod exon 250,2 254,9 278,16) In hke manner the OHG and 
II H G compound apcot, cq^tcot (false god) is commonly neuter, and 
forms Its pL apcotir , whether the M H G ^ dcr aptgot ’ in Geo 
3254 3302 can be correct, is questionable, we have taken to 


^ ovd^ls dyaS6s C6 efs ^ 0€6s, Maik 10, Luke 18, 19, whicli in Gotkic 
hw^^kun kiu?5eigs alja ains Uub’, but ni A S, ‘ ms nan man 
goU biiton God ana God is the gx\ei* of all good, and Inniself the highest 
good, sumnium boniim Thus Plato names him to dyaSov * 

* In Gothic the n?Ie is to change TH into D belore a vowel m inflection, 
i * haubib, -dis, -da, -(S The peculiarity of gub is 

that u retains TH thiouohout the sing , gu<5, gubs, guba, gub , though in pi 
and in derivatives it ialK under lule again — Tjrans 
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using dbgoft as a masc tlnougliout, jefc om pi gotten itself 
can only be explained as originally neuter, since the true God is 
one, and can have no plural , and the 0 H G cota, M H G gate 
contain so far a contradiction. In Ulph afguds is only an adj , and 
denotes impius Sk 44, 22 , afgudei impietas, Eom 11, 26 , etScaXa 
he translates by gahuga (hgmenta), 1 Cor 5, 10 10, 20 28, oi by 
galmgaguda, 1 Cor 10, 20 , and eihixikelov by galiug5 sta5s, 1 Cor 
8, 10 Another N* H G expression gotze I have discussed, Giamm 
3, 694 , Luther has in Dent 12, 3 ' die gotzen ilnei goiter, making 
gotze=idolum In Er Alberus fab 23, the gotz is a demigod^ (see 
Suppl) The ON" language distinguished the neiit god' idoluni 
from the masc giid dens Snorri 119 says of Sif ' haifagia go5/ 
the fairhaired god , I do not know if a heathen would have said it 

111 curses and exclamations, our people, fiom fear of desecrating 
the name of God, lesort to some alteiation of it ^ ggotz wettei ’ 
•potz tausend ^ oi, kotz tausend ^ lotz wunder * instead of Gottes , 
but I cannot tiace the custom back to our ancient speech The 
similar change of the Fi dieu into hmi, Ueio, gimu^ seems to be 
older (see Suppl ). 

Some remarkable uses of the woid God in our older speech and 
that of the common people ^may also liaxe a connexion with 
heathen notions 

Thus it IS throwm in, as it were, to intensify a personal pronoun 
(see Suppl) Poems in MHG ha\e, by way of gnnng a hearty 
welcome gotc unde mii willekomen , Tnst 504 Frib Tiist 497 


^ Writeis of the 16- 17th centmies use olgot c lor statue (Stielei sav^;, from 
an allecjoiital representation ot the apostks adeep on the Mount ot Olives, 
ol — oil) Hans Sachs frecpiently has ‘ den olgotzen tragen ’ tor doing hou=:e 
diudgery, I 5, 418*^ 328^^ ill 3, 24^ 49‘^ IV 3, 37^ 99^ The OHO eoz, 
simpuvium Kumae (Juvenal 6, 343), which Graft 4, 154 W’ould identity with 
gotze, was a vessel, and belongs to giozan=fundei e 

2 Such a feai mav arise iium two causes a hnlv name must not be abused, 
or an unholy dreaded name, e g , that ot the de\ il, has to be toftcnetl dow n by 
modifying its torm , see Chap XXXIII, how the people Cvdl foimidable animab 
by another name, and tor Donner jnefer to sav donneiwettei (Don tordenieii 
for Thui’sday), donnerw etktem (wettei stein or wetzstem h, donneikcil, donner- 
Wdsche, dummer In Formn so" 10, 283 w^e La've Odchner tor Obinn , pci- 
haps Wuotansheei (Woden’s host) wns purposely changed into IMutesheci 
whether Phol into Falant, is wmrth consider mg 

2 Sangbieu (sang de Dieii), coibiui (corps de D ) vertubleu (vertii de D ), 
moibleu (nioi’t de D ), parbleii (par D ), vertiigmeu, veiijugui (\ertu de D), 
morguoi (mort de B ), &c As earlv as Eenart 18177, nor ha char bien So 
the Engl, cock’s bones, ’od’s bones, ’od’s wounds, ^zounds, (S.c Cunf. W^ebei 
metr rom. 3, 284 
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gote, suit ir willekomen sin, lurem lande unde omr (ye shall be 
welcome to God, your country, and me) , Trist 5186 got alr^st, 
dar nlch m^r, west willekomen , Parz 305, 27 wis willekomen 
m%T und got , Fraueiid 128, 13 sit gote wilkomen’- , Eilh 
Trist 248 rehte got wilkonien mir , Dietr 5200 ITu sit ouch 
mir got wilkomen , Dietr 5803 sit willekomen got und oueh , 
Dietr 4619 nii wis mu got wilkomen, Oswalt 208 406 1163 
1268 1393 2189 du solt gioz willekomen sin dem richen got 
unde miT , Lanz 1082 wis mir unde ouch got wilkomen , Ls 1, 
514 Occasionally gote stands alone dm naht si gote willekomen , 
Iw 7400, explained m the note, p 413, as 'devoted to God,’ though 
it only means ' to-night be (thou) welcome ’ Upper Germany has 
to this day retained the gieeting ' gottwilche, gottwillkem, gotti- 
kum, skolkuoni’ (Staid 1, 467 Schm 2, 84) I do not find it in 
Eomance poems , but the Saxon-Latin song of the 10th century 
on Otto I and Ins bi other Heinrich has sid wilicomo b^thiu goda 
ende nn The Supreme Being is conceived as omnipresent, and is 
expected, as much as the host himself, to take the new-comer under 
his protection , so the Slovfeny say to the amving guest ' b6gh th 
vsprimi, God receive- you ^ ^ and we to the parting guest ' God 
guide, keep, bless you ^ ’ We call it commending or committing 
one to God, M H G gote ergeben, Er 3598 I compare with these 
the Hail ^ called out to one wdio ai rives or departs (heill ver ]9U ^ 
Sdem 67'' 86'"), with which are also associated the names of helpful 
gods lieill ]?u farii, heill ]?u cmjmom ser ’ fare thou well, be thou 
well by (the aid of) the Asjmior , Saem 31'' heill scaltu Agnarr, 
allz ]nc heilaii biSr vera tjr vera ’ Seem 40 

In the same way the name of the omniscient God emphasizes 
an assurance of knowledge or ignorance daz weiz got und^ tch, 
Tiist 4151 den schatz weiz nu nieman wan (except) got unde 
mill , Nib 2303, 3^ This comfortable combination of I with God 
has for its counterpart the opprobrious one of a thou with devil, ch 
XXXTII Here too the got alone is enough mgen vet min sorg 
utan gild, Svenska visor 2, 7 That we are fully justified in 

1 The omission of and bet’\\een the t\\o datives is archaic, conf. Zeitschr 
f d a 2, 190 

® Huge waz primi, gralva Yenus ^ Frauend 192, 20 , conf 177, 14 

^hie^laert ims anders lueman dan got unde d%% ualfiogelUn, Ecke 96 
menien bevinde daz wan er und ich und ein klemez vogellin, daa mae wol 
getnuwe sin , Waltii, 40, 15. Birds play the spy on men’s privacy. 
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referring these modes of speech so far back as to the heathen time, 
IS shown by a jemaikable passage in Fornald sog 1, 380 ek ling?5a 
engai? kunna nema miL ok Od'inn 33y seciets which none can 
know save OSmn and to whomsoever he has whispered them, Ins 
dmnity is at once revealed, Sa^m 38'"’^ 95^ Eornald sog 1, 487 Not 
quite parallel are j)hrases such as daz geloube gote unde , 
Amis 989 iii unde gote von himile Mage icli unsei leit, Nib 
1889, 3 ik Mage gocle unde Eichtsteig landi 11 16 37 sane 
die messe beide got u in , Paiz 378, 25 Wh 280, 5 neic si iiti 
\m&Q gote , Iw 6013 Also in OFi,jel te paidoms de dm 
nn , Mones untersuoh 245 Sometimes the Evil One is named by 
the side of the Deity jot noch den tiuvcl loben, Iw 1273 m 
beschirmet dei hind noch got , Iw 4G35, no one piotects him 

Poems of the Middle Ages attiibute human passions to God , 
especially is He often pictuied in a state of complacency and joy 
(see Supiil ), and again m the contiaiy state of wrath and vengeance 
The foimei is favouiable to the ci cation of eminent and happily 
endowed men got was an einei suezen ziiJtt, do’r ParzivMen 
woihte (in amiable turn — foim, tiaming — when he made Perci- 
val) , Paiz 148, 26 got dei was \nl scnjtes mvote^ do er 
geschuof so leme em wip , MS 1, 17^ got der was in poiden^ d6 
er dich als ebene maz (so evenly meted), MS 1, 22’^ got in giosbcn 
freiiden was, do er dich schuof {ic , cieated wine) , Altd bl 1, 413 
got der was in lioliem weided d6 er geschuof die remen fiuht, w^an 
ime was gar no! ze muote , ilS 1, 2P^ got si zer werlde biahte, do 
ze f/cudeii stuont sin muot, Wigal 92S2 got dei was vil uol 
gemuot, do ei schuof so leinem wube tugent, wuiiine, sclicene an libe , 
MS 1, 201'' got wms gezicidc unite, dei si beide schuof nach lobe, 
Troj 19922 got sell) in i teken fteuden w^as, do er ir lip als ebehe 
maz, Misc 2, 186 ich w^eiz daz got m ftviden was, do er niht, 
frouw’e, an dir "veigaz waz man ze lobe sol schouwen Ls, 1, 35 
So a troubadour sings beUia domna, dc cot y cnfcndia Dieus, quan 
formet vostre cois ainoios, Piayn 1, 117^ It is an equally heathen 

1 The Gothic gavairthi = peace; 

2 To the creative God rejoicmg m his voik, theM.HG poets especially 
attribute diligence and zeal an den henden lac dei cfott'? fai , Parz 88, 15 
jach, er truc^e den ^^otes fliz , Par/ 140, 5 got het ^hien fit? gar ze y unsche 
wol an si geleit , Wigal 4130 ich ween got selbe woihte d?th nut sinei got- 
licher hant , Wigal 9723 zware got der hat geleit sine hiinst and &frre kiaft, 
sinen hiz und sine meisterschaft an disen lobliehen lip, Iw 1685 So In 

2 
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sentiment, that imputes to God a propensity to gaze at human 
beauty, or to do whatever men do got mohte selbe gerne sehen die 
selben juncfrouwen , Fiagm 22^ gott moht in (him, % ^ the 
musician) g&rn& Iw&ren in sinen himelkoeren, Trist 7649 den slac 
SGoUe got selbe haben gesehen (should have seen that stroke) , Eol 
198, 18 Karl 72 got selbe moht ez geme sehen , Tnst 6869 ein 
puneiz (diadem), daz in got selber mohte sehen , Frauend 84, 16 
gestriten dazz dengel mohten hceren in den niun koeren , "VVilleh 
230, 27 SI mohte nach betwingen mite (imght nigh compel 
withal) eines engels gedanc, daz er vd lihte einen wane durch si 
von h%mele tcete (fad from heaven for her) , Iw 6500 (imitated by 
Ottocar 166*") ich weiz daz w’ol, daz sin got nicht veulruzze , MS 
2, 127^ ir bar gelich dem golde, als ez got wwischen soldo , MS 2 
62^ sill swert dat geinc (gmg, went) an siner hant, dat got selve 
v'idchde mSie (would ask to know), we der ritter were ^ dey engele 
muosteii lachen, dat hey is sus kunde machen , Haupts zeitschi 3, 
24 This hdanty of the attendant guardian-angels (ch XXVIII) 
or valkuis must be thought of in connexion with the laughing of 
ghosts (ch XXXI) In Hartmann’s Free, when Enite’s white hands 
groomed (begiengen) a horse, it says 355 . und w^re, daz got hien 
eide mte, ich waen, in genuocte da mite, ob er solJien mmstaller hcete 
This view of a sjmij)athizing, blithe and gracious god, is paiticulaily 
expiessed m the subst Jmld^,0'R hylh O^ins hylh, Ssem 47^ 
Ullar hylh ok allra go^a , Saem 45^ 

On the other hand, of the primitive sensuous representation of 
an angry avenging deity (see Suppl), the most strikmg example 
wid be treated of presently in ch VIII, under Donar, thunder^ 
The idea recurs several times in the Edda and elsewhere rei&r er 
]?er OSmn, rei&r er ]?er Asabragr , Ssem 85^ 0?iinn ofi eid'r j^Ssem 
228^ reid' vai5 J?a Freyja oc fnasabi, S^m 71^ — she was wroth, 

Chrestien j a la fist De\ de sa main nue, por nature fere muser, tout le mont i 
ponoit usei, s’ele la voloit contieleie, que ja nen porroit a chief trere, no Bex, 
s’ll sen voloit pener, mx ponoit, ce cuit, assener, que ja une telle feist, por peine 
quo li 1 nieist (see Suppl ) 

1 PiacuU deuni, Liv €2, 9 deos tjatos haheam ^ du iminortales hoinin- 
ibus irasci et suceensere consueverunt, Cic 4 >ro Bose 16 And Tacitus on this 
very subject oi the Germans propitime an %rah dn, Genn 5 dei, Hist 4, 
26 %npim Batavis dii, Hist 5, 25 And m the Mid Aqes tii ochum Dei 
omniumque sanctoiuni habeas ! Vita Meinwerci, cap 13 § 95 crebrescen- 
tibusjam jamque'^ottidie Dei justo judicio in populo chyersis calamitatibus et 
fl^elliS \ . quid esset m quo Deus offensus esset, vel quibus placan 

p&set openbus , Pertz 2, 547* 
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and snorted or panted, as the angry wolf in Eeinli XLII spirtles out 
Ins beaid gu^m md' ordm, Fornm sog 2,29 231 goSa 
(deorufn ira) is announced, Egilss 352 at g'icmia go?5 (offendere 
deos), Fornald sog 2, 69 was imo god dholgaUj Hel 157, 19 
than wirdid in waldand gram^ raahtig mddag, Hel 41, 16 (elsewhere 
dm Sselde, or the world, earth, is go am) ein zoinee got in daz gebot 
(bade them), daz uns hie snohten mit ir her, Parz 43, 28 hie ist 
geschehen gotes ? , Eeinh 975 got wil vervueren sinen , 

Osw 717 ich weene daz got icecM da selbe sinen anden (wreak his 
vengeance) , Gndr 845, 4 daz riuwe got ’ (God rue it) , Trist 
12131 daz ez got immer omiojbe ^ Trist 11704 The Lex Bajuv 
6, 2, in forbidding Sunday labour, says quia talis causa vitanda 
est, quae Deum ad lo'acundiam provocat, et exinde fiagellamur in 
frugibus et penuriam patimur How coarse were the expressions 
still used in the 17th centuiy i An abuse that putteth God on 
his mettle^ and maketh him to hold stiict and pitiless inquisition, 
that veiily he shall, for saving of his honour, smite thereinto vnth 
his fists and again ''to run uLjpooi the sjjeaos of an offended 
jealous God ^ A wicked man was m the Mid Ages called goto hide, 
loathed by God One form of unprecation was to consign a man 
to God’s hatred uz in gates liaz ! Trist 5449 hz strichet (sheer 
off) balde in gates haz ! Trist 14579 nu vart den gates haz alsam 
ein boeswiht von mir Inn ^ Frauend 109, 12 mich hat der gates 
haz bestanden , HI 518 inch h5.t rehte gates haz (al foul weather, 
the dec’ll, &c) daher gesendet beide, Iw 6104 so mueze ich 
haben gates haz , Altd w 3, 212 varet hen an godcs haz ^ Wiggert 
2, 47 nu mueze er gewinnen gates haz, Eoth 611 In like manner 
the MLG godsat hebbe ^ Huyd op St 2, 350 Eemaert 3196 ^ 
But, what deserves particular notice, this formula ' m gotes haz,’ or 
in acc without prepos ' gotes haz varn, strichen ’ has a perfect 
parallel m another which substitutes for God the stin, and so heigli- 
tens the heathenish colouring , ir suit farn der sitnmoi haz ^ Parz 
247, 26 var der simoien haz ! Unprmted poems of Euediger 46 
hebe dich der sunnen haz ^ Er 93 nu ziuhe in von mir der sumiem 
haz ! Helmbr 1799 si hiezen In strichen in der simnen haz, Eracl 
1100. hiez in der sunnen haz hin varn , Frauend 375, 26 A man 
so cursed does not deserve to have the sun shine oji him kindly 

^ Hartmann on benedictions, Nbrnb. 1680, p 158, 180. 

® Serious illness or distress is habitually called 'der gotes sktc,^ stiole 
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The Vandal Gizencli steps into his ship, and leaves it to the winds 
whm e they shall drive it to, or among what people he shall fall 
that God IB angry with, 01)9 0 0eo9 wp 7 /<rTat Piocop de hello 
Yand 1, 5 

Such hostile attitude breeds now and then a relelhons spirit in 
men, which breaks out m promethean defiance and threats, or even 
takes a violent practical turn (see Suppl) Herodotus 4, 94 says of 
the Thracrans ovtql ot avrol 0p7]L/c6<; ml irpo^ (Spovrpv re ml 
aarparrpv TO^e6ovTe<; ava> 7rpo9 rov ovpavoVi direcXevo-c Bed* If 
the god denied the assistance prayed for, his statue was fiung into 
the liver by the people, immersed in whaler, or beaten In the 
Carolingian romances we repeatedly come upon the incident of 
Charles tliuatening the Deity, that if he deny his aid, he will throw 
down his altars, and make the churches with all then priests to 
cease fiorn the land of the Franks, eg Ferabr 1211, 1428, &c 
So dame Bieide too threatens to uncover the altar and break the 
holy relics , Orendel 2395 , and Marsilies actually, after losing the 
battle, has the houses of his gods pulled down , Eol 246, 30 If 
the vintage failed, the statue of Urban was thrown into a bath or 
the river ^ The Arcadians would scourge their Pan with squills 
{(TKLXkaL^), when they returned bootless from the chase (Theocr 7, 
106) The Greeks imputed to their gods not only anger and hate, 
but envy, love of mischief, v€jjLe(TL<; 

Epithets of God (see Suppl ) In our modern speech dei hele, 
hebste, gnadige,^ gi osse, gnte, allmaclitige In our older tongue h^rre 
got dei giwfe, Eeinh 1296 Gute fiau, 276 heiTO the godo, Hel 
78,3 90,6. fr6 min the , 143,7 gneedeger trehtin, Eeinh 
1309 — ^Freq the rich God tine itleo Christ, Hel 1, 2 rtli 
god, Hel 195,9 drolitin, Hel 114,22 derrMegotvon 
Imnele, Eoth 4971 got der lirhe, Nib 1793, 3 Tiist 2492 
diircli den rtdicn got von Inmel , Moiolt 3526 der liclic got mich 
le gesach , Yd wibe hst 114^ — Coi almahtieo, cot luilaCj Wesso- 

^ When ligli tiling strikes, our people say If God can Inxrn, we can build 
again , Ettiiei'^ liebamme, p 16 

^ OTieie God is, theiv is giace and "peace , of a solemn spot it is said 
Here dwells der liebe Gott ’ And, to dn%e den heben Gott from a person’s 
room (Les^'ing 1, 243), means, to disturb a solitary in Ins sanctum 

^ OHG ilhhi dives, potens, also beatus , and dues is near akin to Bivus, 
as Di> Ditis spimgs out ol dmt From the Slav h6gh is derived hoghdt (dives), 
liith hmdai, , compare ops, in-ops (Puss u-boginy), opulentus vith Ops, the 
Bona Doa Conf Dieieab celt 1, 196. 
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brunn Gebet drohtin , Hel 2,2 frea cchmhtig , Csedm 

1, 9 10, 1 se cdrmhtiga wealdend , Thorpe’s anal 83 manno 
miUwto (laigissimiis) , Wessobr Geb vil milte'i Christ , Cod pal 
350, 56 — The AS has freq ice dryhten, seteinus , Casdm 246, 
11 Beow 3382 3555 4655 Also witig god, sapiens , Beow 
1364,2105 CtEdm 182, 24. loitig dryhten, Beow 3101 3679 
Csedm 179,8 wihg v7\ilA.o\Q.yrimg , Caedm 242,30 — Waltantgot, 
Hild loaldindmger got, Both 213 523 1099 2332 4031 
vxdtant OV 25,91 Gudi 2243 {AB) u midend , Caedm 

9, 25 -wuldres wealdend, Beow 4 heofnes wealdend, Credm 
17, 15 Ipeoda wealdend feder ahcealda, Beow 630 (OS) 
waldand , Hel 4, 5 6, 6 waldand god 3, 17 waldand drolitin 
1, 19 alowaldo 4, 8 5, 20 8, 2 69, 23 This epithet is not found 
m the Edda The notion of ' wielding doimnan, regere, is fuithei 
applied to the Supieme Being in the jihrase ee walten, Faiz 568, 1 
En 7299 10165 13225 So our goitivalfs ' M But godvmuh f 
Huyd op St 2, 548 Our acc in ' das wait Gott ’ ’ is a blundei , 
Agiicola 596 Praet weltb 2, 50 — God is occasionally called the 
Old der alte Gott lebt noch, ^ e the same as ever A S eald metod 
MHG h^t got sin all gemuete, Wli 66, 20 der aide got, Both 
4401 popiil ‘^der alte Vater’ In a Seivian song (Yuk 2, 244 
Montenegro 101), bogh is named ' siayn kivnik’, the old blood- 
shedder, killei ; and in Erauenlob MS 2, 214^ der alte fiiedel 
(sweetheait) The 13th century poets sometimes use the Lat 
epithet altissimm, Wli 216, 5 434, 23 Geo 90, 401 , -with vhich 
may be compaied the MHG dm Iwhste liant, Paiz 484, 6 487, 20 
568, 8 IVh 134, 7 150, 14 and the OHG zi waltanteru henti, 
OY 25,91 — The ' all- wielding ’ God is at the same time the all- 
seeing,^all-knowing, all-iemembering ; hence it is said ot fortunate 
men, that God saiu them, and of unfortunate, that Ood forgot them 
(OHG) lesah tih kot I = 0 te felicem * H Boeth 145 (MHG) 
gesaeh m got ^ —happy he^ AM hi 1, 347 so mn got e^gaz , 
Troj kr 14072 so hat got mtn vergezzen , Hib 2256, 3 wie gar 
luwer got vergaz (how utterly God foigot jou) , Iw. 6254 got min 
vergaz , Ecke 209 got hcete sin vergezzen , Tnst 9243* genfcde- 
licher trehtin, wie Yeigoeze dh le min so ^ Tnst 12483. For other 
examples, see Gramm 4, 175— God, by regarding, guards daz si 
got lemer scJmnie ! Iw. 794 0 Engl God you see ' God-keep 

you in his stghi ! 
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Among substantive epithets are several which God has m com- 
mon with earthly ruleis (see Suppl) — Gothic fidiija OS fidho, 
fro, AS fied , which name I shall treat of moie fully by and by 
— OHG tmlitin, MHG Uelitin, OS dioMin, AS diyMen^ OIST 
drdthnn — OHG Mrvro^ MHG Mne, 'which ho we vei, when used 
of God, IS never contracted into her, any more than Dominus into 
the Homance doninus, don — Conspicuous above all is the name 
Father (see Suppl) In the Edda, a^/od'7’ (Seem 46^88^154^ Sn 
3 11 \^),heifa^%T, lierja fa^ it, are applied to OSinn as 

the father of all gods, men and created things Such compounds 
aie not found in the other dialects, they may have sounded heathen- 
ish , though the AS could use feeder alwealda, Beow 630, and the 
idea of God as Father became more famihar to the chnstians than 
to heathens The OHG altfatar = grandfather, 0 i 3, 6 AS 
ealdfedei, Beow 743 1883, I have nowhere seen applied to God 
As the Greeks coupled together Zew Trarifjp, esp in the voc ZeO 
irdrep, and the Eomans Jupiter, Diespiter, Dispiter, Mars pater, ^ 
as well as ArjpijrTjp, AapLarrjp, Terra mater, so the Lettons bestow 
on almost every goddess the epithet mahte, mahmina^mater, 
matercula (Biittner 244 Bergmann 142), on which we shall have 
more to say hereafter To all appearance, father Goth fadr is 
connected with faj?s lord, as pater irarrjp is with 7roT£9, 7rocrt9, Lith 
pats — The AS meotod, metod, C^dm 223, 14 eald metod, Beow 
1883 sob metod, Beow 3222 OS metod, Hel 4, 13 15, 17 66, 19, 
an expression which likewise appears m the Edda, miotuS'r Saem 
226^ 241,^ seems to signify Creator, as verbally it bears the sense of 
mensor, moderator, finitor. The full meaning of metod will not be 
disclosed, till we have a more exact knowledge of the relation 
between the Goth mitan (to mete) and maitan (to cut), th^ OHG 
mezan and meizan, in the Lat metiri and metere, besides there 
being no shifting of consonant (d for t), the quantity is inverted 
The ON" miotiid'r appears to be also sector, messor , in Snorii 104 
105, the wolfs head with 'which Heimdall was killed is called 
* miotubr Heimballar,’ and the sword is ' mans miotubr ' , so m 
Fornald sog p 441, ‘manna miofubr’ (see Suppl) In MHG 
too, the poets use mezzan of exquisite symmetry in creatmg d6 
sin (Wunscifs) gewalt ir bilde 7naz, Troi 19626 got selb in 

^ Jane pater ^ Cato 134 , but what can Bis&unapiter mean m the remark- 
able conjuring-spell, Cato IbO 1 
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Ticlien frouJen was, do er ii lip als clone maz , Mi&c 2, 186 er sol 
ze lelite laiige mezzcn, der an si so elene maz, daz er an si zei weilte 
lue nlcli vollem wunsclie weder des noch des vergaz , MS 1, 154^\ 
got del was m fioiden, d6 er dich. als elene onaz , MS 1,22'^ 
wer kunde in so gemezzen, Tit 130 1 anders denne got nns 
inaz, do er ze werke nber mich gesaz, Parz 518, 21 ' ein biide 

mezzeii’ is theiefoie the same thing as 'em bilde schaj^en' 
to cieate (Tioj 19805), or giezen to cast, mould (Walth. 45, 
25 MS 1, 195^ 2, 226^) , and in Suchenwiit 24, 154 it says 
' got het gegozzen uf ii vel, ir mundel rot und wiz ii kel ’ , which 
throws a significant light on the Gothic tribal name Gdifts, A S 
Gcdt OHG Koz (see Suppl) — AS scipijcnd, cieator, OHG scefo, 
sce'plm, MHG scliepfceie, Wh 1, 3 h^HG eelwpfei — Some of 
these names can be strung together, or they can be intensified by 
composition drohtin god, Hel 2. 13 waJdand fro min, Hel 148, 
14 153,8 fied d)yhten,'Bmv7 62 186 lif-fnd, Gdddm 2,9 108, 
18 195, 3 240, 33 Beow 4 The earthly cunmg with a prefix can 
be used of God louldo^cymng, king of glory, CVedm 10, 32 hevan- 
ciming, Hel 3, 12, 18 4, 14 5, 11 and synonymously with these, 
r odor a weard, Ceedm 11, 2 or the epic amplification, irmin-got 
ohana cbb}ieiane,'EAdi got von Inmele, 'Nih 2090,4 2114, 1 2132, 1 
2136, 1 

Of such ep^c formulas (see Suppl ), beautiful specimens, all of 
one tenour, can be cited from the poets, especially the Eomance 
they are mostly borrowed from God’s dw'eUing-place, his creative 
powder, his omnipotence, omniscience and truth — Dios aqiiel, que 
esta en alto, Cid 800 2352 2465 qui la amont el semt cel 
inamt (abides), Pten 26018 qui maint el firmament, Berte 
129*^149 der hoho sizet unde nideriu sihet, N ps 112, 5 qui 
haut siet et de lomg mire, Pten 11687 qui haut siet et loins 
voit, Berte 44, 181 Guitecl 2, 139 der ubei der blauen decke 
sitzt, Melander Jocosena 1, 439 cot almahtico, dii himil inti 
erda gaworaht&s (wroughtest heaven and earth), Wessobr Geb cel 
senhor, qui lo mon a creat, Ferabr. 775 qui tot le mont forma, 
Berte 143 que fezit nueyt e &ia, Ferabr 3997 per aycel senhor que 
fetz cel e rozada (sky and dew), Ferabr 2994 4412. qiu fist ciel et 
rousee, Berte 28. 66 111 139 171 188 Aimon 876 qui feis mer 
salee, Berte 67. qui fist et mex et onde, M<5on 3, 460 Ses hant 
daz mer gesalzen hXt, Parz. 514, 15 qui fait courre la nue, Berte 
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136 183 {ve<j)6\7]y€p6Ta Zev^) par celiii qui fait toner, Een. 
1GG58 17780 par qui li solens laie, Berte 13 81 der inmel^ imd 
erde gebot und die meignezen zelt (counts the sea-sands, or pebbles), 
Mai 18 der dei steme zal weiz, Wh 466, 30 der die sterne hat 
gezalt, Parz 629, 20 der nns gap des m^nen (moon's) schin, Wh 
476, 1 qui fait croitre et les vms et les blez, Peiabr 163"^ der 
imr ze lebene genet (planned), ISTib 2091, 4 K1 484. der mir ze 
lebeiie gebot (bade), Eotli 215 517 4552 der iins daz lebeii 
gebot, Mar 24 (M Dnt) bi den here die mi ghebot (Gramni 
4, 134), die mi ghewrochte, Elegast 345 451 996 qui tot 
a a baillier (oversee), Berte 35 qui tot a a garder, Berte 7 
que totz nos a jutgiei, Feiabr 308 694 1727 the man- 
cunnies foiwaiddt, Hel 152,5 qui sor tos homes puet et vaut, 
Meon 4, 5 dominus qui omnia potest, Docum of 1264 m Wenk 3 
no 151 under den niemaii vermac, A Heinr 1355 der aller 
wundei h^t gewalt, Parz 43, 9 der git unde iiimt (gives and 
takes), Parz 7 9 der weinen und lachen geschuof, Wh 258, 19 
der beidiu krump unde sleht gescuof (both crooked and plain), 
Parz 264, 25 der ane sihet alle getougen (secrets), Diut 3, 52 
der durch elliu herzen siht, Frid 355 der in diu herze siht, Wh 
30, 29 der le daz guote genet (aye the good devised), Gieg 2993 
ther suntiloso man (sinless), 0. iii 21, 4 dem me voller genaden 
zeran (tear, waste), Er 2490 qui onques ne menti (nunquam 
mentitus), Berte 82 96. 120 146 M^on 3, 8 icil dieu qui ne 
ment, et qui list tot quanque mer serre, Een 19338 er mile skop 
ok ollu rseSr, Fornm sog 1, 3 sd er ollu r^eSr, ibid 8, 107 er 
sohna hef^i skapat, ibid. 1, 242 het a ]>mn sem s61ina skapaSi, 
Landn p 139 

If, in some of the preceding names, epithets and phrases descrip- 
tive of God, unmistakable traces of Heathenism piedommate, while 
others have barely an inkling of it, the following expressions are 
still more indisputably connected with the heathen way of 
thinking 

In the Norse mythology, the notion of a Deus, Divus, if not of 
the uppermost and eldest, yet of a secondary rank, ivhich succeeded 
to power later, is exjuessed by the word d$, pi cem (see Suppl ). 
Lundds (Egilss pp. 365-6) is patnum numeii, and by it Thor, the 
chief go<i of the North, is designated, though as and albmtthi &s is 
given to OSinn (Landn 4, 7). dsmeg'in is divine power tha vex 
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honum asmegin lialfu, Sn 26 fa'raz i §.smegin, Sn 65 But the 
name must at one time have been univeisal, extending ovei Upper 
Germany and Saxony, under such forms as Goth OHG ct%s, pi 
anse^s, ensi, AS 6s, pi 6s (conf our gans, with GIST gas, pi 
gsess, AS gos, pi ges , and hose = hansa) It continued to form 
a part of proper names Goth Ansila, OHG Anso, the OHG 
Anshelm, Anshilt, Anspald, Ansnot conespondin sense to Cotahelm, 
Cotalnlt, &c ; AS Osweald, Oslaf, Osdceg, OsrM , OH A&biorn,^ 
Asdis, Asgautr, Aslaug, Asmundr, &c — How in Ulphilas Lu 2, 
41-2, ans denotes a beam, Soato?, which is also one meaning of the 
OH as, whether because the mighty gods were thought of as joist, 
rafter and ceiling of the sky, or that the notions of jugum and 
niountam-ridge were associated with them, for as is especially used 
of jugum terrre, mountain-ridge, Dan bieig-aas (dettias = sliding 
beam, portcullis, Landn 3, 17) But here we have some otliei 
striking passages and pi oofs to weigh An AS poem couples 
together '&agescot' and 'ylfa gescot,’ the shots of auses and of 
elves, jaculum divorum et geniorum, just as the Eclda does aesir and 
aifai, Seem S’" 71'" 83^ Jornandes says, cap 13 Turn Gothi, 

magna potiti per loca victoiia, jam proceres suos quasi qui foituna 
vincebant, non puros homines, sed seimdeos, id est anses (which 
would be anseis) vocaveie What can be plainer ^ The Hoise sesir 
in hke manner merge mto the race of heroes, and at much the 
same distance from an elder dynasty of gods wdiom they ha\e 
dethroned And here the w'-ell-known statement of Suetonius and 
Hesychius,^ that the Etruscans called the gods auncs or mt, may 
fairly be called to mind, without actually maintaining the affinity 
of the Etiuscan oi Tyrrhenian race with the ancient Gciman, 
strikfng as is the likeness between rvpprjvo^, Tvparjm^ and the OH 
)?urs,OHG durs^ 

The significance of tins analogy, however, is heightened, wffien 

1 XJrsiis cliviniis, Asbirna (uisa divina\ for vlnch the Waltharms has the 

hybrid Ospirn, prop Aiispim , coni Reinh luths p ct\tv Foi Abketill, 
Oscytel, see end ol ch III ^ 

* Suet Octavian cap. 97 futuxumque, iit inter deos referretur, quod 
csscn, id est reliqua pais e Csesans nomine, Etinsca hiii^iu dens Tocaietm 
Hc'=^ych s v alaoL Beol vtto r&v 'Tvpprji/S>v Coni Lanzi 2, 483-4 , also Dio 
Cass 56, 29 " , , . , 

2 Unfortunately )7urs means a giant, and durs a demon, vhicli* if they 
have anythmg to do with the rvpaijvot, would rather imply that these weie a 
hostile and dreaded people — TexINS 
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we observe tliat the Etruscan religion, and perhaps also the Eoman 
and the Greek, supposed a circle of twelve superior beings closely 
bound togethei and known by the name of consentes or comiohces 
(see Suppl ), exactly as the Edda uses the expressions hopt and lond, 
liteially meaning vincula, for those high numina (Seem 24”' 89^ 
Sn 176 204), and also the sing Jia^pt and land for an individual god 
(Siem 93^) Though luqjtlandun m the Merseburg poem cannot 
with certainty be taken to mean the same thing (the compound 
seems heie to denote meie bodily chains), it is possible that deus 
and Si 09 are refeiable to Sect) I bind , that same ' ans ^ a yoke, is the 
same thing as the ‘ brace and band ' of all things , neither can we 
disregaid the fact that ticelve is likewise the number of the Norse 
lesir , conf Smm 3^ ‘ aesir or Jivi li5i ’ of the set, kindred 

Some other appellations may be added in support. In the 
eailiest period of our language, the neut mgin meant consilium 
Now the plural of this, as used in the Edda, denotes in a special 
manner the plurality of the gods (see Suppl) Iieg%n are the 
powers that consult together, and direct the world , and the expres- 
sions bli?5 regin,^ hoU legin (kind, merciful gods), uppregin, ginregin 
(supers potestates) have entirely this technical meaning Ragna- 
rolr (Goth ragm§ iiqvis ^ dimness, darkness of gods) signifies the 
end of the world, the setting of the divine luminaries. Seem 
89^ has ^^7og)ii7 dk^egi^i'' coupled together, rognir (cf 196^) being 
used to distinguish the mdividual 7ag%new (raguneis?), masc 
These ON regin would be Goth ragma, as the hopt and bond are 
Gothic hafta and banda, all neut — The same heathen conception 
peeps out in the OS regangisesepu, 7€^a?iogiscapu, Hel 79, 13 103, 
3, equivalent to fatum, destiny, the decree and counsel of the gods, 
and synonymous with -zcJt^^’cfgiscapu, Hel 103, 7, from wit7^d, fatum 
And again in ^?i£?^e<7c;giscapu, Hel 66, 19 147, 11 We have seen 
that metod likewise is a name for the Supreme Being, which the 
Christian poet of the Hehand has ventured to retam from the 

1 The blithe, happy gods , when people stepped along in stately gorgeous 
attire, men tliought that gods had appeared menn hugt5u at wsir vseri par 
koninir,’ Landn 3, 10 The Vols saga c 26 says of Sigur(5 hygg ec at 
her/ar^ emm af gobumimy I think that here ndes one of the gods So in Parz 
36, 18 * alda wip hnd man vei]ach, si ne gesachen me belt so wunneclich, vr 

goU tm sin geltch ’ (declared, they saw never a lieio so winsome, their gods 
must be hke him). The more reason is there for my note on Siegfried (ch 
XY), of whom the Xib 84, 4 says . der dort s6 kerUchen gdt ^ (see SuppL). 
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heathen poetry But these gen plurals regano, metodo again point 
to the plurahty of the binding gods 
* The collection of Augustine's letters contains (cap 178), in the 
altercatio with Pascentius, a Gothic or perhaps a Vandal formula 
siho'ia armen, the meaning of which is simply /cypte iXerjcrov^ Even 
if it be an interpolation, and written in the fifth or sixth century, 
instead of at the end of the fourth, it is nevertheless remaikable 
that sihom should be employed in it for God and Loid Ulphilas 
would have said frauja armai The inf armSn, if not a mistake 
for armS, might do duty as an imperative , at the same time there 
IS a Finn and Esth word amio signifying gratia, misericordia But 
sihom, it seems, can only be explained as Teutonic, and must have 
been already in heathen times an epithet of God derived fiom his 
victorious might (see Suppl) Goth S 2 gis, ON sigr, OHG sign, 
AS sige victoria, triumphus OSinn is styled sigrgoff, sigt^u 
sigfo&nr , and the Chiistian poets tiansfer to God stgidwhfin, Hel 
47, 13 114, 19 125,6 siguhyhtm, Ccxdm 33, 21 48, 20 

sigmetod, Beow. 3544 ^igsigo) , Beow 3108 “ elsewheie sigoutdr^jMcn, 
sigorafrcd, sigorawcaldend, s^goiagod,, sigoutcyniTig It is even pos- 
sible that from that ancient sihom sprang the title sim, sire still 
current in Teutonic and Eomance languages ^ 

The gods being represented as superi and 2 C 2 )pregin, as dwelhng 
on high, in the sky, uphimm, up on the mountain height (as, ans), 
it was natural that individual gods should have certain particular 
mountains and abodes assigned them 

Thus, from a mere consideration of the general names for God 
and gods, we have obtained results which compel us to accept an 
intimata connexion between expiessions in our language and con- 
ceptions proper to oui heathenism The ‘ me and God,' the graci- 
ous and the angry God, the froho (lord) and the father, the behold- 
ing, cfeating, measuring, casting, the images of ans, fastemng, band, 

1 The Tcheremi^ses also pray ‘juma sirlaga,’ and the Tchnvashes ‘torn 
sirlag/^e, God have mercy , G J Mullers saml gesch 3,359 The 

Mordums say when if thunders * pashangiu Porgiuni pas, have mercy, god 
Porgmm , Georgi desciaption 1, 64 

^ den sig hat got in siner hant, MS 2,16®. 

^ Gott. am: 1833, pp 471-2 Diez however raises doubts, Konian. gram. 
1,41 
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and ragin, all lead botli individually, and with all the more weight 
collectively, into the path to be trod I shall take up all the thieads 
again, but I wish mst to deteimine the nature and bearings of the 
cultus 
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The simplest actions by winch man expressed Ins reverence^ for 
the gods (see Snppl ), and kept up a permanent connexion with 
them, were Piayer and Sacrifice Saciifice is a piayer offeied up 
with gifts And wherever theie was occasion for pia}er, there was 
also for sacrifice (see Suppl ) 

PnAYEE — When we considei the woid em]ployed by Ulphilas 
to express adoiation, we at once come upon a conespondence vith 
the I^orse phraseology again Eor irpoaKweco the Goth equivalent 
IS mieita^ invait, invitiiin, Matt 8, 2 9, 18 Mk 5, G 15, 19 
Lu 4, r-S John 9, 88 12, 20 1 Coi 14, 25, and once for 
acT'Trd^QlJLaLt Mk 9, 15 (see Suppl ) Wliethei in using this w'ord 
the exact sense of 7 rpoG-Kvvrjcn<; was caught, may be doubted, if only 
because it is invariably follow^ed by an acc , instead of the Gieek 
dat In Mod Gieek popular songs, TrpoaKvvelv is used ol a van- 
quished enemy’s act of falling to the ground m token of suiiender 
We do not know by what gestuie vtiuiian was accomjiamed, 
w^hether a bowing of the head, a motion of the hand, or a bending 
of the knee As we lead, 1 Cor 14, 25 dnusands ana anda- 
vleizn (=antlitz), inveiti^ gub, a supjihant piostiation like irpoa- 
Kvvriac^ is not at variance vith the sense of the woid An OS 
giwitan, AS gewitan, means abire, could imeitan also have signi- 
fied nieiely going up to, ajDpioachmg ^ Paul Diac 1, 8 twice uses 
aceedere Eiaveitan is vindicaie ISTow let us coinpaie tlie OX tUa 
inclmare,^ winch Biorn quotes under veit, and sjtells, eironeousl} , I 

iVerelining, 0 H G iia^ Goth proh diza The O HG tiun not iiurtlv 
otir ehieii, to hononi, but also 'veiehien, reveieii (as itneientia is ailuration, 
cultns) , A S iveo^^iun, 0 S gineitliCn All that tomes fjoiu the goda. or < on- 
cems them is holy^ loi which tV oldest Teiitonit void is Goth o d.s, 0 II Or 
ibdi , blit only a teTf of the 0 H G documents use this w'Oid, the ie<>t pieieinnijf 
hnlac, 0 S has only haag, A S Ulig, 0 N. Imlngt On the tonm v.oii ot w ih 
with the subtet uih^ more hereafiei Frdn denotes holy in the sense oi 

dominuns * -w * 4 . 

* Olea&by-Tigfnsson gives no meaning like inchnaie, either iincfcr to 
fine/ or under mta ‘ to wit ^ — Tr vns 
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tlnnk, vita Prom it is derived mita (Goth vaitjan ?) , veita heiSr, 
honorem perageie, veita ti?5ir, sacra peragere, veitsla, epulum, 
Goth vaitislo^^ 

The Goth Inda preces, hidjan piecari, logare, orare, are used 
both in a secular and a spiritual sense The same with OHG 
^eta and^^^tol, but from peta is derived a 'petdn adorare, construed 
with acc of the person whom Oi 17, 62 n 14, 63 nidar- 
fallan joh m%h hetdn, 0 u 4, 86~9 97 m 11, 25 T 46, 2 60, 
1 petota man, Diut 1, 513^ But hetdoi can also express a spiri- 
tual Glare, T 34, 1, 2, 3 heto-man cultores, 0 II 14, 68 In 
MHG I find heten always followed by the prep an (see Suppl ) 
beten an diu abgot, Bail 72, 4 an ein bilde beten, ibid 98, 15 
so muoz SI lemer m^ n^ch gote sin min anehet, she must after God 
be my (object ofj adoration, Ben 146 Our htten ask, heten pray, 
anheten adore, are distmct from one another, as hitte request is from 
gelet prayer The OS leddn is not followed by acc , but by prep. 
te bedon te minun barma, Hel 33, 7 8 , and this of itself would 
suggest what I conjectured in my Gramm 2, 25, that bidjan origin- 
ally contained the physical notion of jacere, prosterni, which again 
is the only explanation of Goth badi kXlviBcov a bed, and also of 
the old badu, AS beado = ctedes, strages ^ — The AS i7ew Test 
translates adorare by ge-ed&-medan, to humble oneself The 
MHG flihen, when it sigmfies supplicare, governs the dat gote 
flehen, Aegid 30 den goten vl^hen, Parz 21, 6 Wh 126, 30 
Turl Wli 71*" , but in the sense of demulcere, solan, the acc, Parz 
119, 23 421, 25 Hib 499, 8 (see Suppl) ^ It is the Goth plMian, 
fovere, consolari An OHG flehdn vovere I only know from H 
cap 8, Bth 178, and he spells it fidhdn ten (acc quern) wir fle- 
hoton We say 'zu gott flehen^ but 'gott anflehen ' — The G«th 
ailitfon irpoarev'xeadai, Trpoaairetv expresses begging rather than 
asking or praying. The OHG diccan, OS, thiggian, is both 
precari and impetrare, while AS picgan, OH , Mggja, is invariably 


1 Bopp, Comp gram p 128, identifies mv%ita with the Zend mvaedhay^mi 
invoco 

^ What was the physical meamng of the Slav moliti rogare, molitise orare, 
Boh modliti se, Pol , modh<^ si^ ** The Sloven mohti still means porngere, 
tonf Lith..meldziii rogo, inf melsti, and malda oratio, Pruss madia, conf 
Goth ma]?l]an loqm, niaj^lems loquela, which is next door to oratio 
^ Iw 3315 vlcgete got , but in the oldest MS vlehete gote 
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impetrare, accipeie, so that asking has passed over into effectual 
asking, getting (see Suppl ) 

Another expression for prayer is peculiar to the ISTorse and AS 
dialects, and foreign to all the rest OIST I6ii or hceuy Swed Dan 
Ion, AS hen, gen bene f , Caedm 152, 26, in Chaucer hone, Engl 
boon, fiom it, hina supplex, hinsian supplicare Lastly the IceL 
Swed dy'iha, Dan dyrhe, which like the Lat colere is used alike of 
woiship and of tillage, seems to be a recent upstart, unknown to 
the 01^ language 

On the form and manner of heathen piayer we lack informa- 
tion , I merely conjecture that it was accompanied by a looking up 
to hcaicn, bonding of the body (of which bidjan gave a hmt), J aiding 
of hands, bowing of kncob, nncovmng of the head These gestures 
grow out of a crude childhlce noti jii of antiquity, that the human 
suppliant presents and submits himself to the mighty god, his 
conqueior, as a defenceless victim (see Suppl ) Precari deos tcclum- 
qne snspicei^e is attested by Tacitus himself, Germ 10 Genufiec- 
tere is in Gothic knussjan, the supplicare of the Eomans was fiexo 
coipore adorare Falling down and bowmg weie customs of the 
clmstians too, thus in Hel 47, 6 48, 16 144, 24 we have te 
bedu hiigan, 58, 12 te drohtme hnigan 176, 8 te bedu fallan 
145, 3 gihnSg an hniobeda In the S61arliot5 is the remarkable 
expression . henni ec laut, to her (the sun) I bowed, Ssem 126'^ , 
from lUta inclinare falla 4 kn6 ok Ihta, Yilk saga cap 6 nu 
strauh kongsdottir sinn legg, ok mselti, ok ser % lopti& upp, (stioked 
her leg, and spoke, and looks up to the sky), Yilk saga cap 61 
So the saga of St Oiaf tells how' the men bo\\ed before the statue 
of Tlior, lutu ]?vi skrimsli, Foriiin sog 4, 247 fell til laidai fyrii 
liknegki (fell to earth befoie the likeness) Fornm sog 2, 108 
The Langobaids are stated in the Dial. Giegoui M 3, 28 to have 
adored submissis eervicibus a divinely honoured goat’s head In the 
Middle Ages people continued to bow to lifeless objects, by way of 
blessing them, such as a loved country, the road they had tiaveised, 
01 the day ^ Latin writers of the time, as Lambert, express urgent 
entreaty by pedihis provolvi > the attitude was used not only to 

1 Dem stige nigen, Iw 6837 dem ^ege nigen, Parz 375, 26 dem laiide 
nigen, Tribt 11532 nigen m daz lant, Wagul 4018 nigen in eihn lant, 1% 
7765. in die werlt nigen, Franend 163, 10. den stigen uad wegen eegen 
tuon, Iw. 357 (see Snppl ). 
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God, but to all whom one wished to honour neig im uf den fuoz, 
Moiolt 41^ hie viel sie uf siiien vuoz, Iw 8130 ouch ntge ich ir 
unz hf den fuoz, MS 1, 155®' valle fur si (fall before hei), und nige 
uf ir fuoz, MS 1, 54^ buten sich (bowed) weinende hf stnen vuoz, 
Greg 355 neig im iiider iif die hant, Dietr 55^ These passages show 
that people fell before the feet, and at the feet, of him who was to 
be revel enced wilt fallan te minun fotun, bedos te minun barma, 
Hel 33, 7 sicli bot ze tal (bowed to the ground) gem slnen fuezen 
nieder, "Wh 463, 2 ^ An 0 Boh song has ' sie Idameti bohu,' to 
bow before God, Konigmh hs 72 , but the same has also the un- 
Teutonic ‘ se liti w Mo prede bohy,’ to beat one’s blow befoie God^ 
Uncovering the head (see Suppl) certainly was fiom of old a token 
of lespect with our ancestors, which, like bowing, was shown to 
deity as well as to kings and chiefs Peihaps the piiests, at least 
those of the Goths, foimed an exception to this, as their name pile- 
ati is thus accounted for by Joinandes, qiua opotis capthlus Urn is 
litabant, while the rest of the people stood uncovered In a 
suivival of heathenish harvest-customs we shall find this uncover- 
ing further established, ch VII In Uicolai Magni de Gow 
registium supeistitionum (of 1415) it is said Insuper hodie 
mveniuntur homines, qui cum novilumum piimo videiint flexis 
gemUis adorant vei deposito cnputio vel p%leo, inclinato capite 
honorant alloquendo et suscipiendo ^ An AS legend of CuSberht 
relates how that saint was w^ont to go dowm to the sea at 

^ Fial m sine fnazi, 0 III 10, 27 an sine fueze, Karl 141^ The Chris- 
tians m the Mid Acrc= called it vtme fallen, Parz 460, 10 Karl 104*^ Beith 
173 K<^ichr 20 3' '*3 "3 Kneehng and kissing the ground, to obtain abso- 
lution da er ut dner vcme Lit (lay), Bari 306, 21 den enger maz mit der langen 
lenie, Frib Tn-^t, 2095 venien siiochen, MS 1,23^ Moiolt 28*^ Troj 
9300 teirae oseulatiombiis, qiias lenias appellant, Pez bibl ascet 8, 440 gie 
ze kiichen un<l Ijanekte (jno^tiated *2) ze gate siniu ghder init venien iin<f gebet, 
Cod kolocz 180 

- The tthelo-bitna's a, beating of the forehead m presenting a petition, was 
piohibited in Eussia by Cathtune II Coni pionis \ultibus adorare, Hekaold 
1, 38 

^ What eke I have collected about this practice, may be inseited here 
deiato a capite pileo alloqiiitui tenioiem, Dietm Mei’^eb p 824 (an 1012) 
sublata afdaie surgens mclinat honeste, Biiodlieb 2, 93 Odofredns in I 
seenndo loco digest de postulando Or signoii, hic colligimus argimientnm, 
quod ahqnis qnando veniet coram magistratu debet ei revereri, quod est contra 
Ferrarienses, qui, si esseiit coiam Deo, non eitiakerent sibi capellnm vel hirretum 
de capite, nec ne\is genibus postal iient PilUus in capite est, Isengnmns 1139 
Oder la chape (in* saluting), Mi-oii 4 261 gelnpfet den hnot, Ms H 3, 330 
Binm h^iot er amnam, hieinit eret ei in also, Wigal 1436 er durch sin 
hubseheit den knot gezogenlichen abe, Troj 1775. do stuont er uf geswonde 
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niglit, and standing up to Im neck in the briny bieakers, to sing his 
prayers, and afterwards to kneel down on the shingles, with pcdnis 
stretcRed out to the firmament^ Lifting up and folding of the 
hands (see Siippl) was also practised to a master, paiticulaily to a 
feudal lord In Ls 3, 78 we have ' bat mit zertchien armenl piayed 
with outspread arms The Old Bavarian stapfsak^n (denial of 
indebtedness) was accompanied by elevation of the hands, EA 927 
(see Suppl) It IS not impossible that the Christian converts 
retained some heathen customs in praying In a manusciipt, pio- 
bably of the 12th centuiy, the piayers aie to be accompanied by 
some curious actions s& miz (measure) den uhir dinhciza in modum 
ciucis, unde wn dem hustlejfllezuo demo nalile, unde miz denne wn 
eime nppe unz an daz andire, unde sprich alsus Again so miz 
denne die rchtun hunt ion deme Icagistin mngiie vnz an daz ^esh 
(wnst), unde miz denne von deme dumm zuo deme minnisten vni- 
giie One prayei was called ‘der vane (flag) des almehtigmgotis’, 
nine women aie to lead it nine Sundays, ‘ so ez moigmet’ , the 
ninth has to read the psalm Domini est teira, m such a postuie 
‘daz ir III) met ruoie die enle, wan die cllelogin unde dm chme^ 
that her body touch not the giound, except at the elbows and knees, 
the others are all to stand till the lighted candle has burnt out , 
Diut 2, 292-3 

We cannot now attach any definite meaning to the Gothic 
amhudon ey%apicrTerj/ , it is formed from avihud which 

resembles an 0 Sax alat, olat gratiae , does it contain hui5 cantus, 
and was there moreover something heathenish about it^ (See 
Suppl) The old foims of piayer deserve more caieful collecting, 
the Norse, which invoke the help of the gods, mostly contain the 


gnnoc, em <^clia^el daz er ut tiuoc von giiiinien nnd von golde fin, daz nam er ah 
dem houpte bin, Tioj 18635 er 'zudet im bin leppaU, Ls 3, 35 ei was gueit, 
daz ei \on dem lioubt den hwt hez vliegen nnd spiatk, Kobe/ 101 Festns 
explains lucem lacere dicnntnr Satnrno ‘sacrihcantes, id e^t capita dettfjne, 
again Satnrno tit sacrificiiim apcito, coni Maciob Sat 1,8 Sliv m 

Virg 3, 407 

^ Wees gewunod k^t he volde gan on iiiht to s£e, and standan on ]\nu 
sealtiun bnmme, o5 his svniaii, siri^ende liis gebedii, and bi5i5an ins cneuvii 
on bam ceosle gebygde, astrehtnmhandbiednmtOheotcnliLnm lodeie, Tluapes 
analecta, pp, 76-7 homil 2 138 [I have thonght it but lair to le&cne the 
saint from a perilons position in which the Gennan had inq,d\prtentlv placed 
him by making Inm ‘‘wade into the sea np to lusneck, n,id / lo 
sing his prayem ” —T kans ]— -I n the OFr jen de saint Kil'iIi-, iLivegant 
has to be approached on bare elbows and knees , Legrand labl 1, 343 
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verb duga withtbe sense propitium esse biS ec Ottan oil goS dugd 
(I Ot pray all, &c), Saem. 120’’ biSja ])k disir duga.Q^m 195^ 
Duga means to belp, conf Gramm 4, 687 There is beauty* in the 
ON prayer biSjom herjafo^r i liugom sitja (rogemus deum in 
animis sedere nostris), Saem 113"*, just as Christians pray the Holy 
Ghost to descend m herzen iinsin sdzi, 0 iv 5, 30 (see Suppl ) 

Chiistians at piayer or confession looked toward the Uast, and 
hfted up their arms (Bingham lib xi cap 7, ed hal 3, 273), and 
so we read in the Kristinbalkr of the old Gulathing law ' vei skulum 
I4ta austr, oc bi5ja til ens helga Krists §.rs ok fnSar/ we must bow 
east, and pi ay the holy Christ foi plenty and peace (conf Syntagma 
dc baptismo p 65), in the Walthaiius 1159 contra ouentalem 
piostratus corpoie partem precatur, in AS formulas edstweaid 
1 C stande, and in Troj 9298 9642 k6iet inch gen Si lent The 
heathens, on the contiary, in praying and sacrificing, looked North- 
wards x horfa (turn) i nor&r, Fornm sog 11, 134 leit (looked) i 
Tiord'?, Sa3m 94* beten gegen mitteinacht, Keisersperg omeiss 49^ 
And the North was looked upon by the Christians as the unblessed 
heathen (Quarter, on which I have given details in EA 808 , it was 
unlucky to make a throw toward the north, EA 57 , in the Lombard 
boundaiy-treaties the northern tract is styled ^ nulla ora,’ EA 544 
These opposite views must serve to explain a passage m the Eoman 
de Eenart, where the fox prays Ghistianlif, and the wolf heathcnly, 
Eeinli fuclis p xh ^ 

As the expressions for asking and for obtaining, pp 30, 31, aie 
identical, a prayer was thought to be the more effectual, the more 
people xt was uttered by 

got enwolde so manegem munde 
sin genade niht versagen Wigal 4458 
die juncvrouwen bcUen alle got, 
nu 1 st er so gnsedec unt so guot 
unt s6 reine gemuot, 
daz ei memer kunde 
so manegem suezen munde 
beteliclnu dmc versageft Iw 5351 

1 At the abrenuntiatio one had to face the sunset, with wrinkled brow (fronte 
capemt^), expiessmg anger and hatred , but at the conlession of faith, to face 
tlie sunrise, wnth eyes and hands raised to heaven , Bingham hb xz, cap, 7 § 
13 14 Coat. Joh Olavu synt de baptismo, pp 64-5 
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in (to the nuns) waren de munde s6 royt, 
so wes SI god bMen, 

• of syt mit vlize daden, 

he id in nummei mkunde 
dem rosenroten miinde 
bedelichei dinge versagen 

Ged von der \uouwen sperwere, Cod beiol 184, 54^^ Hence 
Kelfen singen, MS 1, 57"^ 2, 42^ Conf cento novelle 61 ^ 

Sacrifice — The word opfer^ a saciifice, was introduced into 
German by Christianity, being derived from the Lat offeyo offejie- 
The AS very properly has only the \erb off nan and its derivative 
offmng (oblatio). In OHG, from opfardn, opfoidn there proceeded 
also a subst qp/a^;MHG opJmn mi opJier and fiom Germany 
the expression seems to have spread to neighboiumg nations, OIST 
offr, Swed Dan Lith appioia, Lett uppnrib, Esth ohwei, Em 
nhri, Boh of'^ia, Pol ofiara, Sloven ofei Eveiy where the oiigmal 
heathen terms disappeared (see Suppl ) 

The oldest term, and one univei sally spread, for the notion ' to 
worship (God) by sacrifice,’ was Uotan (we do not know if the 
Goth pret was baiblut or blotaida) , I incline to attach to it the 
full sense of the Gk dveLv‘^ (see Suppl ) Ulphilas saw as yet no 
objection to translating by it cre^ecrdat and 'Karpeveiv, Mk 7, 7. 


1 Mocb-piety, liypociisy, was branded in the Mid Ages lihe\\ I'^e, by strong 
phraseology er vil gate die fae^e ahez en feat the feet uR), Ls 3, 421 Fragni 
2Sa Mones anz 3, 22 imseim Hcngott die tuesb abbeisseii w alien (bite off), 
Schmeller 2, 231 den heiligen die fuss abbeten ollen (pray the saints’ feet oft 
them), Simplic 1 4, 17 herrgottbeisser, Holer 2, 48 heir^ottfisler (fu&zkr), 
Schmid ,1, 93 heihgenlresserin, 10 ehen, p 62 So the Ital mincri'^pni idro, 
Fr mangeiir de ciucetix, Boh Pol liciobrazek (licker of 'uni-; A 4- mi 
saint IS indifteiently termed Lapeltrete, tempcltietej tenipeh mne, Mones schausp 
p 123 137 (see Suppl ) 

3 Not horn operari, which m that sense vas unkno^vn to the church, the 
Bomance languages likewise using It. offtnre, Sp o/recer, Fi qffm, ne^ei 
operare, ohrar, ouvrer, the same technical sense adheies to ofieita, ofimcki^ 
offrande From oblata come the Sp ohkctf Fr ouhhey and peihaps the MHU. 
oblei, tmless it is from eulogia, oblagia From offre and ofterta aie lormed the 
Wei offi'yd^ Ir oifnon, aifnon^ off mi Lastly, the derivation irom leiie, 
ofterie, is confirmed by the Geiman phrase * ein opfer b mqen^ darhnngt^i ’ 

^ OphaTy opfer could hardly be the Goth aibr S&pov, in which neither the 
vowel noi the consonant agrees The Wei aberk Gael tobiiri, Ir lodbairt, 
(sacnficium) probably belong also to offerta, 

^ When Sozomen hist, eccl 6, 37 in a narrative of Athanaric uses Trpoa-Kvvelv 
Kal Bveivy the Gothic would be xnveitangah hUtan 
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Lit 2, 37, he construes it with an acc of the peison blotan 
fraujan is to him simply Deum colere, with apparently no thought 
of a bloody sacrifice Foi Xarpelct Eom 12, 1, he puts Uofinassiis, 
and for d6ocr€l3i]<s John 9, 31 gu^Udstreis Tlie latter presupposes a 
siibst Uostr (cultus, oblatio), of which the S is explained in 
Gramm 2, 208 Usbldteins (•7rapd/c\7](7c<;) 2 Cor 8, 4 implies a veib 
usUStjan to implore Caedmon uses the AS lldtan pret bl^ot, 
onUdtcui pret onblSot, of the Jewish sacrifice, and follows them up 
with acc of thing and dat of person blotan sunn (fihum sacii- 
ficare) 173, 5 onbleot ]:)aet lac Gode (obtulit hostiam Deo) 177, 21. 
In Alfred’s Orosius we have the same 'blotan piet blotte I derive 
fiom it bUtbian, later blessian, to bless The OHG ^hman, pret 
pliez and pluozta, appeals only in glosses, and renders libare, litare, 
victimaie, iminolare, G1 Hrab 959'" 960'" OGG'" 968^ Diut 1, 245, 
258' No case-construction is found, but an acc of the thing may 
be inferred fioni partic kaplozaniu immolata A subst pluostar 
sacnficium, hhwstai , Is 382 G1 emm 411 G1 jun 209 T 56,4 
95, 102 \ pluostaihiXs idolium, G1 emm 402 ploazhUis fanum, 
fluostran sacrificator, ibid 405 It is plain that here the woid has 
moie of a heathen look, and was not at that time used of Christian 
woiship , with the thing, the words for it soon die out But its 
universal use m Norse heathendom leaves no doubt remaining, that 
it was equally in vogue among Goths, Alamanni, Saxons, before 
their com ei Sion to Christianity. The ON veib biota, piet. bl^t and 
blotaSi, takes, like the Gothic, an acc of the object worshipped , 
thus, Gragas 2, 170, in the formula of the trygdamal sva vi5a sem 
(as widely as) kristnir menu kiikior scekia, heiSnir meiin liqf biota 
(fana colunt) , and in the Edda Thor bl6ta, mik bldta, blotad' % 05in 
bcem IID, 11 3^ 14D, 165'- alwajs the meamng is saciificio vene- 
raii So that in Goth and ON the verb bungs out more the idea 
of the person, m OHG and AS more that of the thing But 
even the 0 Dan veision of the OT uses Uothe immolare, blotlhmdi.6h 

^ The G1 Hi il) 954“^ ha^dia, plostar, is incomplete , m G1 Ker 45 Biiit 
1, 166^ it stands bacha feaciihcat, ploastai ploa^it, or u])ar so that it is 

meant to tianslate only the Lat veib, not the subst bacha (iSdKxv) Oi per- 
haiis a bettex leading is ^ bachat ’ ior bacchatur, and the meaning is ‘ non 
bauihcat ’ 

- Landn 1,^2 blota?5i hiaina Inia, worshipped thiee ravens, who weie 
going<>to shov hull the load , so, m Boam 141% a bud demands that cows be 
bacriheed to him , the victim itsefi is ON bUt, and we are told occasionally 
feck at blbti, ak bluti nnklu, utfered a sacrifice, a great sacrifice, Landii 2, 29. 
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libamina, Uotelsa holocanstum, Molbecli’s ed pp 171 182 215 240 
Also the 0 Swed Uplandslag, at the very beginning of the chiirch- 
balkr has aengin skal affgubum Uotce, with dat of person, implying 
an acc of the thing — The true derivation of the word I do not know ^ 
At all events it is not to be looked for in bl65 sanguis, as the dis- 
agieeing consonants of the two Gothic woids plainly show, equally 
di\eigent are the OHG pluozan and pluot from one another, 
besides, the worship so designated was not necessaiily bloody A 
lemaikable passage m the Livonian ihynnng chronicle 4683 tells of 
the Sameits (Schamaits, Samogits) ' 

ir UuotelcDl dei warf zuo Iiant 
sm loz nach ir alden site, 
zuo hant er Ihwtetc alles mite 
ein quek. 

Here, no doubt, an animal is sacrificed I fancy the poet retained 
a term which had penetiated from Scandinavia to Lithuania with- 
out understanding it himself , for bluotkirl is merely the 0 Swed 
blotkail, heathen priest, the term is foreign to the Lithuanian 
language ^ 

A few more of these general terms for sacrifice must be added 
(see Suppl) — OHG antlmz (hostia, nctima), Diut 1, 240"* 246, 
258 278^ , and as veibs, both anthetzdn and vilmzaoi (immolare), 
Diut 1, 246 258 — OHG ^nsaLin (litare), G1 Hrab 968^ inmlSt pim 
(dehbor), ibid 959*^ 960^ to which add the Bavarian stapfsaken, 
EA 927 , just so the AS omecgan^ Cod exon 171, 32 257, 23 
onsecgan t6 tibie (devote as saciifice), Ccudm 172, 30 tiber 
onscegdc, 90, 29 108, 17 tifer oiihccge, Ps 65, 12 lac msecge 
God exon. 254, 19 257, 29, lac omcegde, Cc^dm 107, 21 113, 
15 Cod exon 168, 28 gild onsmgde, Cccdm 172, 11 and 
onscegdnes (oblatio) — As inheizan and onsecgan are formed 
with the prefix and-, so is apparently the OHG uieihrm pim 
(delibor), Hiab 960^ which would yield a GotL aiidddccm , it is 

^ Letter for letter it agree«» with (pKoidom I hiiht up, burn, %\bicli is also e\- 
pressed in Bvco and tbe Lat sn&o , but, it the idea ol bumt-ofieimg -was 
oiigmally contained in blotan, it must have got obscured yei j eaily 

“ Even in MHG the word seems to have aheady become evtmct , it 
may siiiYi\e still in teims reterung to place, as blot graben, blot gai^n iii 
Hessen, conf the phiase ‘ blofzmi mussen,’ to ha\e to iork out (sacriiice) muiie} . 
An old knife or sv ord also is called hlotz (see SuppL)* 
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from this OHG ineihhan, which I tliink Graff 1, 128 has misread 
ireihan, that a later ne%hlian immolare, libare Graff (2, 1015) seems 
to have risen by aphaeiesis (Gramm. 2, 810), as neben from inebeii, 
coni eichbn (dicare, vindicare), Graff 1, 127 To this place also 
belongs the OHG pifelahan (hbare, immolare), Dint 1, 245 248 
— All this strictly denotes only the ' on-saying,’ dedication, conse- 
cration of the offering , and it follows from the terminology at least 
that paiticnlar objects were selected beforehand for sacrifice^ 
Thus antlieiz is elsewhere simply a vow, votnm, solemn promise, 
mtlmzmi vovere , hence also the AS onsecgan has determinative 
substantives added to it 

In the same sense hiudan (offerre) seems to have been in use 
veiy early, AS lac heleodan, Csedm 173, 9 OH lodn (oblatio) 
Eiom this biudan I derive liuds (mensa), OH (discus), AS 

l)cod (mensa, lanx), OHG piot, fiom its having originally signified 
the holy table of offerings, the altar. 

The Goth fidlafahjan (with dat of pers ) prop to please, give 
satisfaction, is used for Xarpevecv, Lu 4, 8 (see Suppl ) — In Mk 1, 
44 Lu 5, 14 atlaimn adferre, Trpoacpipecv, is used of saciifice , and 
in AS the subst Inng by itself means oblatio , so Wolf i am in 
Parz 45, 1 says si Irdhteii opfer vil ir goten, and Fundgr II 25 
em lam zopphere hdhte — It is remarkable that the Goth saljan, 
which elsewhere is intransitive and means divertere, manere [put 
up, lodge, John 1, 39 40] is in Lu 1, 9 Mk 14, 12 1 Cor 10, 

20 28 used transitively for Ovpuidv and and hunsla saltan, 
John 16, 2 stands for Xarpeiav 7rpocr(pipeiVi which brings it up to 
the meaning of OHG and AS sellan, OH selja, tradere, to hand 
over, possibly because the solemn presentation included a personal 
appioach The OHG ingangan (obire) is occasionally apl)hed to 
worship piganc (ritus), Diut 1, 272% afgoda legangan, Lacomblet 
1, 11 — Gildcm, 'keltan, among its many meanings, has also to do 
%vith woiship and sacrifice , it was from the old sacrificial banquets 
that our guilds took their name OS waldandes (God’s) geld, HeL 
3, 11 6, 1 that geld lestian, Hel 16, 5 AS hijmgield, holo- 
caustum, Coedm 175, 6, 177, 18 gild onsecgan, 172, 11 Abel’s 
offering is a gield, 60, 5 ditoiolgield, idololatria, Beda 3, 30. Cod 

1 So the 0 Boh. ohiecah ohiet (Komginh hs T2) is strictly opfer %eihe%sBen. 
to promise or devote an otfemg 
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exon 245, 29 251, 24 Cod exon 243, 23 OFIG 

heidan/^e/if sacrilegmm gote n gelt bringent, Warn, 2906 offer- 
m\Q>ghehta'} , sacrificinm, Is 395 dhiu blSstar iro glielstio, Is 382 
— Peculiar to the AS dialect is the general term Idc, neut , often 
rendered more definite by verbs containing the notion of sacrifice 
onbldot ]i3st Idc gode, Csedm 177, 26 dr}htne Idc brohton, 60, 2 
Idc bebeodan, 173, 9 Idc onscCgde, 107, 21 113, 15 ongan Idc, 
90, 19 (see Suppl) The word seems to be of the same root as the 
Goth masc laiks (saltatioj, OHG. leih (Indus, modus), OhT lefia, 
and to have signified at first the dance and play that accompaiued a 
sacrifice, then giadually the gift itself ^ That there was playing 
and singing at sacrifices is shown by the passages quoted luither 
on, from Gregory’s dialogues and Adam of Biemen 

The following expressions I regard as more definite (see Suppl) 
Ulph. in Pom 11, 16 lenders d'jrap'yfi, the offering of fiistfruits at 
a saciifice, delibatio, by nfaislafts, which I derive not fiom skapaii, 
but from skaban (&ha\e) radcre, since uTrapxai were the hist 
clippings of hair off the victim’s forehead, Odyss 14, 422 3, 446 
If we explain it fiom skapan, this word must have passed from its 
meaning of creaie into that of facere, immolare — The Goth ^^tocl 
is lex, the OHG ivizot (Graff 1, 1112 Pundgr 1, SOS’") both lex 
and euchaiistia, the Pris 'vitat invariably the latter alone , just as 
zakon in Serv has both meanings [but m Euss only that of lex] 
— TJlph translates dvcia by Goth Jnmsl, Matt 9, 13 Mk 9, 49 
Lu 2, 24 , then again Xarpelav Trpoar^epav in John 16, 2 hjlmiida 
saljan, where the reference is expressly to killing. And OvatacrTgpLov 
IS called Mini:>Iastsd5s, Matt 5, 23-4 Lu. 1, 11. But the corre- 
sponding AS hdsel, Engl Jiouscl, allows of being applied to a 
Christian sacrament, and denotes the eucharist, 7e&^7gong the 
partaking of it, lidbcK^t the sacred vessel of sacrifice , conf Caedm 
260, 5 MsrZfatu halegu for the sacied vessels of Jerusalem. Like- 
wise the ON" Misl m the Hoiw and Swed laws is used in a 
Christian, never in a heathen sense ISTo limml is found in OHG , 
neither can I guess the loot the word — ^Twice, how^ever, Uiph 

1 Serv pilvg offeimg, vhat is laid before, to offer ; Sloven dar, 

danna, daritva == dapov [Euss daru s-\ latuye = dS>pa Upa means the 
euchanst ] The Sloven aldav, bloodless oftenng, Beems not to be ^avic, it 
resembles Hung aldo^ut evala is rendered m 0 Slav by ^lirha flvopitar’s 
Glagol 72*^), in Euss by zlurtva [fr zlianti to roast, bum ^ or zhrati devour, 
zhera glutton ?] 
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renders dvaia by s&u^s, pi saudeis, Mk 12, 33 Eom 12, 1 I sup- 
suppose he thought of the sacrifice as that of an animal slaughtered 
and boiled , the root seems to be siuSan to seethe, and the OhT has 
Baud' T a ram, probably because its flesh is boiled ^ In Eph 5, 2 we 
have ‘ hunsl jah sdud^ side by side, for 7rpocr(f)opdv koX dvcriav, and 
in Skeii 37, 8 gasaljands sik hunsl jah sauS — The OHG ze;pai is 
also a saciifice in the sense of hostia, victima, Hymn 10, 2 12, 2 21, 
5. G1 Hrab 965^ Diut 240^ 272^ (see Suppl) We could match 
it with a Goth t%br, if we might venture on such an emendation of 
the umque dih Scopov, Matt 5, 23 (conf Giamm 1, 63) My con- 
jecture that our German xmgeziefer (vermin), fornieily unges;^^^’? 
and the 0 Fr atoivie also belong to this root, has good reasons in 
its favour To this day m Franconia and Thuungia, ziefa^ geziefer 
(insects) not only designate poultry, but sometimes include even 
goats and swme (Reinwald henneb id 1, 49 2, 52, conf Schm 4, 
228) Wliat seems to make against my view is, that the A S Uhe 7 
cannot even be restricted to animals at aU, Coedm 90, 29 108, 5 
172 , 31 175 , 3 204, 6 301, 1 sigehher, 203, 12 sigor 2 ^i/ 6 r, Cod 
exon 257, 30 , on the contrary, in 60, 9 it is Cain's offering of 
gi am that is called tileo,m distinction from Abel’s gield , and in 
^Ifr gl 62^ we find v^inttfer, libatio But this might be a later 
confusion , or our ?i?igeziefer may have extended to weeds, and con- 
sequently zepar itself would include an} thing fit for saciifice in 
plants and trees ^ Meanwhile there is also to be considered the 
0]Sr tafn, 'vuctima and esca ferarum — Lastly, I will mention a 
teim pecuhar to the OH language, and certainly heathen . fSin, 
fern victima, hostia, fdina, immolaie, or instead of it /drufcera, 
conf Fornm sog 1, 97 2, 76 this forna at the same time, according 
to Biorn, meaning elevaie, tollere AS fd7n porcus, porcaster (?) 

^ Bom 12, 1 ‘piesent your bodies a &auS’ was scarcely a happy 
combination, it todu&s conveyed the notion of something boiled ^ Can nothing 
be made of su^jan satiare soothe (Milton’s ‘ the soothest shepherd ’ = sweetest, 
Goth, sdtista) p Gimim’s law of change in mutes has many exceptions pater 
father feeder vater (4 stages instead of 3, so materj , sessel a settle, and sattel 
a saddle, both from sit sat , treu true, but tif nken drink, &c — Trans 
^ ^ Titur 5198, unge^ibeie stands ioi inonstei , but uhat can ungezibele mean 

in Lanz 5028 vor grozem ungezibele 1 mbele 1 

^ Casdm 9,2 haseottd geuat ofer Ubei sceacan middangeardes This 
passage, whose me^lning Thorpe himself did not rightly seize, I understand 
thus As x-ime passed on over (God to) gift of this earth Ihe inf sceacan (elabi) 
depends on gev-at , so in Judith anal 140, 5 gewiton on fleto sceacan, began 
to flee , and still more freq gewiton gangan 
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If the 6 did not hinder, we could identify it with the adj n 
vetus, forn soiceiei, foinccshia soiceiy, and the OHG- fiiinw 
antiquus, prisons, canns (Giaff 3, 628) , and in particular, use the 
same glosses foi the illustiation of baccha pluostar Fovii would 
then be the term applied by the chiistians to heathen sacrifices of 
the foimei olden time, and that would easily ghde into soicery, nay, 
theie would be an actual kinship conceivable between zeimr and 
zoiqoar (zauber, magic), and so an additional link between the 
notions of sacrifice and sorcery, knowing as we do that the veibs 
gamuan, wilian and peihaps zouivan [AS gearwian to prepare, 
Goth veihan to consecrate, and taujan to bring about] aie appli- 
cable to both, though oui OHG karo, haiawi victima, Graff 4, 241 
(Geim gar, AS gearw, yare) expresses no more than what is made 
ready, made holy, conseciated ^Ye shall besides have to separate 
more exactly the ideas vow and saci'ijicc^ Hid Lat votum and census, 
closely as they border on one another the vow is, as it were, a 
private sacrifice 

Here then our ancient language had a variety of words at its 
command, and it may be supposed that they stood for difierent 
things , but the difficulty is, to unravel what the diiferences in the 
matter were 

Sacrifice rested on the supposition that human food is agieeable 
to the gods, that intei course takes place between gods and men 
The god is invited to eat his share of the sacrifice, and he leally 
enjoys it Hot till latei is a separate divine food placed before him 
(see Suppl ). The motive of sacrifices was everjwdiere the same 
either to render thanks to the gods for their kindnesses, or to 
appease their anger ; the gods were to be keiit gracious, or to be 
made gracious again Hence the two mam kinds of saciiflce 
^Aa?Z/l-ofierings and ^m-offeiings ^ When a meal was eaten, a head of 


1 The Skr Lratu sacrifice, or accord to Benfcy 2, 307 pioccss, comes fioni 
hi faceie , and m Latin, facae (agim, vitiila, Yiig eel 3, 77) and opuai i were 
used of the sacred act of saciihce , so in Grk, piC^iy = ipbetv, Bceot ot 

offeiing the hecatomb, and epSeti/ i^epyeiv, om inilen, uorL , cTrippe^uv Od 17, 
211 6vav, pefctj/, bpav, Athenaeus 5, 403, as dpav for 6miVj so Spdtrt? ~ &va-ia 
The Catholic priest also uses conjueie, lor consecraro (CcCsar hei^teibat 

9, 27) , compare the ‘ aliqiud plus iio\i lactie ’ in Biucaid of Woims 10, lb 
and p 193*^ The Lat a(/c^c signified the slaughtemig of tl?e victim 

8idm-opfer, strictly, conciliatoiy ofternigs , but as these ■v\ere**gcnerallv 
identical uitli 8?/)n/-opicr, siii-ofieiings, I have used the lattei espiesjuion, 
short and famdeu — TiiAX& 
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game killed, tlie enemy conquered (see Suppl ), a fiistling of the cattle 
horn, 01 gram harvested, the gift-hestowing god had a fiist right to 
a part of the food, drink, produce, the spoils of war or of the chase 
(the same idea on which tithes to the church were aftei wards 
grounded) If on the contraiy a famine, a failure of crops, a 
pestilence had set in among a people, they hastened to present 
propitiatory gifts (see Suppl ) These sin-offerings have by their 
natuie an occasional and fitful character, while those performed to 
the propitious deity leadily pass into peiiodically lecuiimg festivals 
There is a third species of sacrifice, by winch one seeks to know 
the issue of an entei prise, and to secure the aid of the god to whom 
it IS presented (see Suppl) Divination however could also be 
practised without sacrifices Besides these three, there were special 
sacrifices for particular occasions, such as coionations, births, 
weddings and funerals, which weie also for the most part coupled 
'With solemn banquets 

As the gods show favour moie than anger, and as men are 
oftener cheerful than oppressed by their sms and errors, thank- 
offerings were the earliest and commonest, sin-offenngs the more 
rare and impressive Whatever in the woild of plants can be laid 
before the gods is gay, innocent, but also less imposing and effective 
than an animal sacrifice The streaming blood, the life spilt out 
seems to have a stronger binding and atoning power Animal 
sacrifices are natural to the warrior, the hunter, the herdsman, 
while the husbandman will offei up gram and flowers 

The great anniversaries of the heathen coincide with po- 
pular assemblies and assizes ^ In the Ynglinga saga cap 8 they 
are specified thus ]ia skyldi biota i moti vetn (towards winter) til 
firs, enn at mi?5jum vetn biota til groSrar, it JinSja at sumri, pat 
var sigiblot (foi victory) In the Olafs helga saga cap 104 (Foinm. 
sog 4, 237) en pat er si(5i J?eirra (it is their custom) at hafa blot 
fi haustum (autumn) ok fagna pa vetn, annat blot hafa Jieii at 
mi^jum vetn, en hit ]?iic5ja at sumri, pa fagna pen suniaii ; conf. ed 
holm cap 115 (see Suppl) The Autumn sacrifice was offered to 
welcome the winter, and til lis (pro annonae ubertate) the Mid- 
winter sacrifice til gruSrar (pro feracitate ) ; the Summer one to 
welcomejfche sumhier, and til sigrs (pro victoria) Halfdan the Old 


^BA 245 745 821-5. 
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held a great midwintei sacrifice for the long duration of his life and 
kingdom, Sn 190 But the great general blot held at Upsal every 
winter included sacrifices 'til ars ok friSar ok sigrs/ Foiiim sog 4, 
154 The formula sometimes luns 'til arbotar" (yeai’s increase), 
or ' til friSar ok vetiarfars- go^s (good wintertime) In a stiiking 
passage of the Gutalagh, p, 108, the gieat national sacrifices aie 
distinguished fiom the smaller offeiings of cattle, food and diink 
'fin hann tima oc lengi eptir sijmn trohu menu a hiilt oc a 
hauga, vi ok staf-garj?a, oc t haij?m gu]? blotahu ];air si/mm oc 
dydium sinum, oc fdepi mi]^ mati oc mimdgati, J^at gier]?u }?air 
eptir vantro sinni Land alt haf>i sir hoijstu Uotan mi]? fulli, 
ellar haf]?i huer >ii];iuiigr sir En sraeri J?ing haf>u mvuh i 
UdtoM ined, filepi mati oc mungati, sum haita siij^aautai J?i et 
J^dir stij?u alhr saman/ 

Haste) -Jo7 es, Mayday-Jioes^ Midsicmmei- files, 'with, then numerous 
ceremonies, carry us back to heathen saciifices , especially such 
customs as lubbing the sacred flame, lunning through the glowing 
embers, thiov/ing floweis into the fire, baking anddistiibuting laige 
loaves or cakes, and the cuculai dance Dances passed into pla} s 
and dramatic lepresentations (see ch XIII, drawing the ship, cIi 
XXIII, and the witch-dances, ch XXXIV), Afzelius 1, 3 
describes a saciificial play still performed in parts of Gothland, 
acted by young fellows in disguise, who blacken and rouge their 
faces (see ck XVII, sub fine). One, wn^apt in fur, sits in a chair as 
the mchm, holding in his mouth a bunch of straw-stalks cut fine, 
which reach as far as Ins ears and have the appearance of sow- 
bristles* by this IS meant the boar saciificed at Yule, which in 
England is decked w ith laurel and rosemary (ch Xj, just as the 
deviTs offering is with rue, rosemary and orange (ch XXXIIIj — 
The great sacrificial feast of the ancient Saxons was on Oct 1, and 
IS traced to a victory gamed ovei the Thurmgians m 534 (see ch 
VI) , in documents of the Mid Ages this high festival stills bears 
the name of the gemcinwoclie or common week (see ch XIIT, Zisa\ 
Wurdtwein dipl magunt 1 praef III-V Schefiers Hallaus p 142 
conf Hofei s osti wlx 1, 306 Another chromele places it on Sept 
25 (Ecc fr or. 1, 59) , Zisa’s day was celebrated on Sept 29, St 
Michaels on the 28th, so that the holding of a havicbt-offei imj must 
be intended all through — In addition to the great festTv als, they 
also sacrificed on special occasions, particularly wdien famine or 
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disease was rife , sometimes for long life ' biota til l§,nglifi/ Landn 
3, 4 5 or for favour (thockasaeld) with the people ‘ Grimr, er 
blotinn var dau?5r (sacrificed when dead) fur thokkasaeld, ok kalfaSi 
kamban’, Landn 1, 14 3, 16 This epithet Jcamian must refer to 
the sacrifice of the dead man’s body , I connect it with the OHG 
inclnmpida funus, hlid Dut Limban comere, Diut 2, 207^ conf 
note to Andr 4 

Human Sac, ijices are from their nature and origin expiative , 
some great disastei, some heinous crime can only be purged and 
blotted out by human blood With all nations of antiqmty they 
were an old-estabhshed custom ^ , the following evidences place it 
beyond a doubt for Geimany (see Suppl) Tac Germ 9 Deorum 
maxime Mercurium colunt, cui ceitis diebus humams quoq^ue hostiis 
litare fas habent Germ 39 . stato tempore in silvam coeunt, 
caesogiie puhhce (in the people’s name) hoimne celebrant barbaii 
iitus hoiienda pnmoidia. Tac Ann 1, 61 lucis piopinquis bar- 
barae arae, apud quas tnhunos ac pnmorum ordinum centunones 
mactavcraoit Tac Ann 13, 57 sed bellum Hermunduris pros- 
perum, Cattis exitiosius fuit, quia victores diversam aciem Marti ac 
Mei curio sacraveie, quo voto equi, vm, cuncta victa occidiom 
dantuo Isidori chron Goth, aera 446 quorum (regum Gothi- 
corum) unus Eadagaisus , . . Italiam belli feiitate aggreditur, 

promittens sangmncm Christianorum dm sim htaie, si vinceiet 
Jornandes cap 5 quern Martem Go tin semper aspeirima placavere 
cultuia, nam victimae ejiis moites fuere ca'ptoium, opinantes bellor- 
um praesulem ajitius humam sangimiis effusione placandum^ 
Orosius 7, 37 of Eadagaisus, whom he calls a Scythian, but 
makes him lead Goths to Italy qui (ut mos est barbaiis 
hujusmodi generis) sangmncm dm sms propinaic devove^at^ 

^ Lasaiilx die sulinor)fer dei Griechen u Eomer, Wurzburg 1841 pp 
8—13 

* Conf Caes de B Gall 6, 17 on the worship of Mars among the Gauls , 
and Procop de B Goth 3, 14 on the Slavens and Antes 6^ov /xeV yap ha rov 
rrjff dcTTpaiT^s drjfiiovpyov dirdvroiv Kvpiov p^ovov avrhv vop.i^ovarLv chaif Kal Bvovcriv 
avrm ^6a9 T€ /cat Upha diravra ciXh^ eVetSaj/ avroh iv ttoctiv fjdr] 6 

Bdvaros en;, ^ poon^ dXovcn § is 7r6k€p>ov Kadta-raphois, iTrayyiXKovraL pev, 
SiacpvycocrCf Bvaiav dvrX rijs avrUa TTOi^creiv, dta<pvy6vT€s be 

Bvavatv oirep VTrecrxovro, /cat diovrai acarppiav ravTTjs rrjs Bvcrtas avrots 
icav^aBaL, 

^ Of hn^ Augustine says, in semio 105, cap 10 Bhadagaysus rex Goth- 
orum . , Bomae . . Jovi samijicahat quotidie, nuntiabaturque 

ubique, quod a sacnhcus non desi&teiet 
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Procopius cle bello Goth 2, 15 of the Thuhtes, Scandina'vuaiis 
Qvovai Se ii^SeXex^crrara lepela irdvra jcal ivayi^ovcTL, to)v Be 
lepemv a<pLcrL to KaWtarov dv 6 p cott q<; icrriv, ov'jvep dv Bop id- 
Xmrov TTocijoracpTO irpoiTov, rovrov yap rw Mpet dvovcnVi 
eTrel 6eov avrov vopui^ovcn pbiyia-TOV elvai Ibid 2, 14, of the 
Heillll TTOXvV TLVa VO/JLL^OVT6^ 6eS)V O/jiCXoVj ov^ B^ /cal 
dvdpcoTTCov Overlaid; iXdaKecOaL oacov avroh iBoKec elvat Ibid 
2, 25, of the already converted Franks at their passage of the Po 
eiTcXa^opLevoL Be ye^^vpa^ ol ^pdyyoc, TraiSd^ re koX yvval- 
/cas TO)v Tordcop, ov<;7rep ivravOa eBpov iepevov re /cal avreav 
rd (xco/jLara 69 top irora/xop d /c p o9 lp ta rod TroXepuov ippLir- 
Tovp, OL ^dp^apoL yap ovtol, XpiaTiavol yeyovore^, rd iroXXd t^9 
7raXaLd<; B6 ^t}<; ^vXdcrcrovcn, dvcriac^ re ')(pdpievoi dvOpdircop 
KoX dXXa ov')^ oaia l€p€vopre<;, ravrr) re rdg pbavrela^ rroLovpLePOi, 
Sidonms Apollmaus 8, 6 of the Saxons nios est remeaturi^ 
decimum quemque captoiuni per aequales et cruciarias poenas, 
plus ob hoc tiisti quod supeistitioso iitu necccie Capitul de paitib 
Saxon 9 si quis hominem diabolo sacnficavent et %n liohtiam, mou 
jpaganorum, daemombus obtulent Lex Frisionuin, additio sap tit 
42 qiii fanum effregent . . . %mmolatu'i dm, quorum templa 

violavit, the law affected only the Frisians ^tians Laubachi/ vho 
remained heathens longer What Strabo relates of the Cimbri, and 
Dietmar of the Northmen, will be cited later Epist Bonif 25 (ed 
Wurdtw) hoc quoque inter alia ciimina agi in partibus illis 
dixisti, quod qiudam ex fidelibus ad immolanduiii paganis sua 
vcnicndent mancipia , masters were allowed to sell slaves, and 
Christians sold them to heathens for saciifice The captive piince 
Graecus Avar de (a) Suevis ])ecitdi6 mo^e htatus (ch XIII, the 
goddess Zisa) ^ For evidences of human sacrifice among the Norse, 
see MuUePs’ sagabibl 2, 560 3,93 As a rule, the \ictims were 
captive enemies, purchased slaves or great ciiminals , the saciifice 
of women and children by the Franks on ciossing a iiver leminds 
of the Greek BLaj3ar/]pta , ^ the first fiuits of war, the first prisoner 

1 Adam of Bremen de situ i)aniae cap 24, of the Lithuaman^ • draconc^ 
adorant cum volucribus, quibus etiam viios litant komuus^ qiios a niercatonbus 
emunt, diixgenter ommno probatos, ne maculam m corpore liabeant 

2 Hence in our own lolk-tales, the first to cross the bridge, the fir^t to 

enter the new bmlding or the country, pays with his liie, \ihieh falls a 

sacrifice Jornandes cap 25, of the Huns ad Beythiam properant, et (lumitos- 
mnqxm pnus m ingressu Scytharum habuere, litaiae Victorian, 
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taken, was supposed to bring luck In folk-tales we find traces of 
the immolation of clnldren , they aie killed as a cure for leprosy, 
they are walled up in basements (ch XXXV XXXVI, end) , ‘and 
a feature that particularly points to a primitive sacrificial rite is, 
that toys and victuals are handed in to the child, while the roofing-in 
IS completed Among the Greeks and Eomans likewise the victims 
fell amid noise and flute-playing, that their cries might be drowned, 
and the tears of children are stifled with caresses, ' ne flebilis hostia 
immoletiii Extraoidinary events might demand the death of 
kings’ sons and daughteis, nay, of kings themselves Thoio offers 
up Im son to the gods , Woim mon dam 285 King Oen the Old 
sacrificed nine sons one after the other to 05in for his long life , 
Yngl saga cap 29 And the Swedes in a giievous famine, when 
other great sacrifices pioved unavailing, offered up their own king 
Domaldi, ibicL cap 18. 

Animal sacnfiecs were mainly thank-offerings, but sometimes 
also expiatory, and as such they not seldom, by way of mitigation, 
took the place of a previous human sacrifice I will now quote the 
evidences (see Suppl). Herculem et Martem concessis anmalilus 
placant, Tac. Germ 9 , e , with animals suitable for the purpose 
(Hist 5, 4), ^ concessum ’ meaning sacrum as against profanum , 
and only those animals were suitable, whose flesh could be eaten 
by men It would have been unbecoming to offer food to the god, 
which the sacrificer himself would have disdained At the same 
tune these sacrifices appear to be also banquets , an appomted 
portion of the slaughtered beast is placed before the god, the rest is 
cut up, distributed and consumed m the assembly The people 
thus became partakers in the holy offering, and the god is regarded 
as feasting with them at their meal (see Suppl ) At great sacri- 
fices the kings were expected to taste each kind of food, and down 
to late times the house-spirits and dwarfs had their poition set 
aside for them by the superstitious people — Quadiagmta rustici a 
Langobardis capti ccmies ^minolahtias comedere compellebantur, 
Greg M dial. 3, 27 , ■which means no^more than that the heathen 
Langobards permitted or expected the captive Christians to share 
their sacrificial ferst.^ These ‘immolatitiae carnes’ and 'hostiae im- 

^ I do not know how compeUere can be softened down to ‘ permitting or 
expecting ’.—Trans. 
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molatitiae, quas stiilti homines juxta ecclesias iitu pagano faciunt ’ 
axe also mentioned in Bomfacii epist 25 and 55, ed Wuidt-w 
hi the earliest period, the Horse seems to have been the 
favourite animal for saciifice , theie is no doubt that before the 
introduction of Chiistianity its flesh was uni vei sally eaten There 
was nothing in the ways of the heathen so offensive to the iiev 
convex ts, as their not giving up the slaughter of hoises (h'ossa-sldti ) 
and the eating of horseflesh , conf Malss cap 106 The Christian 
ISToithmen leviled the Swedes as liross-cctuinca , Pornm sog 2, 
309 Fagrsk p 63 King Hakon, vhom his subjects suspected of 
Chiistianity, was called upon 'at hann skyldi eta hossasldtt\' Saga 
Hak goSa cap 18 From Tac aim 13, 57 we learn that the Her- 
munduii sacrificed the horses of the defeated Catti As late as the 
time of Boniface (Epist ed Wurdtw 25 87 Serr 121 142)/ 
the Thuringians are stiictly enjoined to abstain fiom horseflesh 
Agathias bears witness to the practice of the Alamanni ltttovs 
re /cal /36as, Kal dXXa drra fjLvpia k a p ar o (xovvr (beheading), 
emOeid^ovcTL, ed bonn 28, 5 — Here we must not overlook the 
cutting oj^ of the head, which %vas not consumed -with the lest, but 
consecrated by way of eminence to the god When Csecina, on 
approaching the scene of Varus’s overthiow, saw horses' heads 
fastened to the stems of trees (equorum artus, simul iriincis ailorum 
antejixa ora, Tac ann. 1, 61), these were no other than the Eomaii 
horses, which the Germans had seized m the battle and offered up 
to their gods^ (see Suppl) A similar 'immolati diis eq%i% alscissvm 
catgut' meets us in Saxo giam p 75 , m the Kortii they fixed it on 
the neidstange (niSstong, stake of envy) which gave the power to 
bewitch an enemy, Egilss p 389 In a Hessian kmdermarcheii 
(no 89) we have surviving, but no longer understood, a reminiscence 


^ Inter cetera agrestem cahallmn ahquantos comedeie ad|ini\isti, plerosqne 
Qt doinesticum hoc nequaqnam fieri demceps ^anab And iiipiiinis de \ uktili- 
bns, id est gracidis et coinicnhb atque ciconub, quae oininno caveiidae sunt ab 
esu christianoruni etiam et fibri et leporcb et tqui sihatici multo ainpliiis 
vitandi Again, Hieronymus adv Jov. hb 2 (ed ba5*ii 1553 2, 75) Sar 
matae, Quadi,Vandali et innumerabiles aliae equo^nim et vulpunnearmbus 

delectantiir Otto fusing 6, 10 ^ucliat, quod Pecenati (the vild Pcschenare, 
Kib 1280, 2) et hi qui Falones vocantm (the Talwen, Kib 1279, 2 Tit, 
4097), cmdis et imniundis cainibus, utpote eguiim et catmu u&quo hodie 
vescuntur Bol 08, 20 of the heathen sie crent diu Witches also are 
charged with eatmg horseflesh (see SuppL). 

Also in that passage of Jomaiiaeb about Mai s hmc tmncis su'^pende* 
bantnr eximae^ 
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of tlie mystenoiis meaning of a suspended Worse's — But on 
horse-sacrifices among the heathen JTorse we have further infoima- 
tion of peculiar value The St Olafs saga, cap 113 (ed hoJm 2, 
181), says J^at fylg<5i ok J^eirri sogn, at pav vseri drepit ozaui ok 
h/ OSS til fi;rb6tar (follo^ved the saying that there were slain neat and 
hoise for harvest-hoot) A tail-piece at the very end of the 
Hervaiaisaga mentions a similai sacrifice offered by the apostate 
Swedes at the election of king Svein (second half of 11th century) 
var pd frainleidt h oss eitt a J^ingit, ok hoggvit 1 sundr, ok sJcz^t tzl 
dts, en iio]?U(5u bloSinu blottie, kostuSu p^ alhr Sviar kristni ok 
hOfust blot , then was led foiwaid ahoise into the Thing, and hewed 
in sunder, and divided foi eatmg, and they leddened with the blood 
the blot-tiee, &c Fornald sog 1, 512 Dietmar of Merseburg’s 
desciiption of the great Isfoise (strictly Danish) sacrificial rite, 
which howevei was extinct a hundred years before his time, 
evidently contains circumstances exaggerated legendwise and dis- 
torted , he says 1, 9 Sed quia ego de hostiis (Northmannorum) 
nnra audivi, haec indiscussa piaeterire nolo est unus in his 
partibus locus, caput istius legni, Lederiin nomine, in pago qui 
Selon^ dicitur, ubi post noum annos mense Januaiio, post hoc 
tempus quo nos theophaniam domini celebiamus, omnes con- 
venerunt, et ibi dns suismet Ixxxx et ix homines j et totidem equoSj 
cum canibus et gallis pro accipitribus oblatis, immolant, pro ceito, 
ut praedixi, putantes hos eisdem eiga inferos servituros, et commissa 
crimina apud eosdeni placaturos quam bene rex noster (Heinrich 1. 
an 931) fecit, qui eos a tarn execrando ritii prohibuit ^ — A grand 
festive saeiifice, coming once in nine years, and costing a consider- 
able number of animals — in this theie is nothing incredible Just 
as the name hecatomb hved on, when there was nothing like that 
number saciificed, so here the legend was hkely to keep to a high- 
sounding numbei, the honor of the human victims peihaps it 
threiv m bodily But the reason alleged for the animal saciifice 
is evidently wide of the mark, it mixes up what was done 


^ Gregory the Great fepist 7, 5) adiiionishe«? Brunichild to take pre- 
cautions mth her Fianks, ‘ ut de animalium tapiiihiB sacnficia saerilega non 
exhibeant ^ t 

^Sekn foi Selond, ON S<elundr, afterwards Sioland, Seeland, ie ^ Zea- 
land Lederun, the Sa\ dat of Ledera, ON HleitSia, afterwards L^thra, 
Leire ; eonh Goth hlei]>ra tabeinacuhun 
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at funerals ^ witli what was done for expiation It was only 
the bodies of nobles and rich men that were followed in death 
by bondsmen and by domestic and hunting ammals, so that 
they might have their services in the other world Suppose 99 
men, we will say prisoners of wai, to have been sacrificed 
to the gods, the animals specified cannot have been intended to 
escort those enemies, nor yet for the use of the gods, to whom 
no one ever set apart and slaughtered horses or any beasts of the 
chase with a view to their making use of them So whether the 
ambiguous eisdem refeis to homines or diis (as eosdem ]ust after 
stands for the latter), either way there is something inadmissible 
asserted At the new year’s festival I beheve that of all the victims 
named the horses alone were saciificed , men, hounds and cocks 
the legend has added on ^ IIow Dietmar’s story looks by the side 
of Adam of Bremen’s on the Upsal sacrifice, shall be considered on 
p. 53 

Among all animal sacrifices, that of the horse was preeminent 
and most solemn Our ancestois have this in common with several 
Sla^nc and Finnish nations, with Persians and Indians with aU of 
them the horse passed for a specially sacred animal® 

Sacrifice of Oxen (see Suppl) The passage from Agathias 
(iiT'TTov^ re Kal 136 a 9 ) proves the Alamannic custom, and that from 
the Olafssaga (natit ok liross) the Norse. A letter to Samt Boniface 
(Epist 82, Wurdtw) speaks of ungodly priests * qm tauros et 
dns paganorum immolabant’ And one from Giegory the Great 
ad Mellitum (Epist 10, 76 and m Beda’s hist eccl 1, 30) affirms 
of the Angles . doves solent in sacrificio daemonum mult os occideie 


^ With Sigur^r seriants and Iiaiv7^ are burnt, Ssem 225^ , elsewhere hordes 
and dogs as well, conf EA 344 Asvitus, morbo consumptus, cum ame et equo 
terrene mandatur antro , Save gram p 91, who misinterprets, as though the 
dead man fed upon them nec contentiis eqiu vel cams esu, p 92 

® ‘ Pro accipitribuB ' means, that m default of hawks, cocks w^ere used 
Some have taken it, as though dogs and cocks were saciificed to deified birds of 
prey But the ^ pro ’ is unnustakable 

® Conf Bopp’s Nalas and Damajanti, p 42, 268 The Hyperboreans sacri- 
ficed asses to Apollo , Pindar Pyth ^0 Callimath 187 " Anton Libeial 
metam 20 The same was done at Delphi , Bockh corp in&ci I, SU7 809 
In a Mod Greek poem VaBapov^ \vkov koL dkcuTrovs ^tqyrjcris w 429-434, a 
similar offeiing seems to be spoken of , and Hageks bohm chron p. 62 gives 
an instance among the Slavs. That, I suppose, as wdiy fhe Silesians are 
called cm-eaters (Zeitvertreiber 1668, p 153) , and if the Gottingers receive the 
same mckname, these popular jokes must be very old in Germany itself (see 
Suppl). 


4 
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The hlack ox and Hack cow, which are not to be killed for the house- 
hold (Superst 887), — ^were they sacred sacrificial beasts? Val 
Suplit, a free peasant on the Samland coast (Samogitia or'^Semi- 
galia), saciificed a Hack lull with strange ceremonies ^ I will add 
a few examples from the hTorse Durmg a famine in Sweden under 
king Domaldi j^a efl^o (instituted) Sviar blot st8r at TJppsolum, it 
fyrsta haust (autumn) blotu6u ]?eir yxnum , and the oxen proving 
insufficient, they gradually went up to higher and higher kinds , 
Yngl saga, c 18 gekk hann til hofs (temple) Fieyss, ok 
leiddi ]?agat uxan gainlan (an old ox), ok maelti sva ‘ Freyr, nil 
gef ek ]?er uxa ]?enna% en uxanum hvi sv8, vi5, at hann qva5 vi5, 
ok f811 niSr daubr (dealt the ox such a blow, that he gave a groan 
and fell down dead) , Islend sog 2, 348 conf Vigaglumssaga, cap 
9 At a formal duel the victor slew a lull with the same weapons 
that had vanquished his foe Ipi var leiddr fram grdd'ilngr mihill ok 
gamall, var ]?at kallat llotnaut, ]?at skyldi s§. hoggva er sigr hefSi 
(then was led forth a bull mickle and old, it was called bl6t-neat, 
that should he hew who victory had), Egilss p 506 conf Kormaks- 
saga p 214-8 — Sacrifice of Oows, Saem 141 Fornm sog 2, 138 
— The Greek kKarofi^rj (as the name shows, 100 oxen) consisted at 
first of a large number of neat, but very soon of other beasts also 
The Indians too had sacrifices of a hundred , Holzmann 3, 193 ^ 

Boars, Ptgs (see Suppl) In the Sahc Law, tit 2 a higher 
composition is set on the majahs sacrtvus or votivus than on any 
other This seems a rehc of the ancient sacrifices of the heathen 
Franks , else why the term saciivti^s ? Tine, there is no vast diffei* 
ence between 700 and 600 den (17 and 15 sol), but of animals 
so set apart for holy use there must have been a great number m 
heathen times, so that the price per head did not need to be high 
Probably they were selected immediately after birth, and marked, 
and then reared with the rest till the tune of saciificing — In 
Frankish and Alamannic documents there often occurs the word 
fnscing, usually for porcellus, but sometimes for agnus, occasionally 
111 the more himted sense of porcmus and agninus, the word may by 

1 Berlin monatschr 1802 8, 225, conf Lucas David 1, 118-122 

2 In many districts of Germany and France, the butchers at a set time of 
the year lead through the streets a, fatted ox decked with flowers and ribbons, 
accomi^^nied by drum and fife, and collect drink-money In Holland they call 
the ox beldej, and hang gilded apples on his horns, while a butcher walks in 
Iront with the axe (bail). All tms seems a rehc of some old sacrificial nte. 
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its origin expiess recens natus, new-born/ but it now lives only in 
the sense of porcellns (frischling) How are we to explain then, 
that tHs OHGr fnscing in several writers translates precisely the 
Lat hostia, victima, holocanstum (Hotker cap 8, ps 15, 4 26, 6 
33, 1 39, 8 41, 10 43, 12 22 50, 21 115, 17 osterfriscing, ps 20, 
3 lamp unkawemmit kakepan erdu fnscing, % e lamb unblemished 
given to earth a sacrifice, Hymn 7, 10), except as a reminiscence of 
heathenism ^ The Jewish paschal lamb would not suggest it, form 
fnscing the idea of porcellns was predominant — In the ISTorth, the 
expiatory boar, sdnargoltr^ offeied to Freyr, was a periodical sacri- 
fice, and Sweden has continued down to modern times the practice 
of baking loaves and cakes on Yule-eve in the shape of a boar 
This golden-hnstled boar has left his track in inland Germany too 
According to populai belief in Thuringia, ^ whoever on Christmas 
eve abstains from all food till suppertime, will get sight of a young 
goldm pig, %e m olden times it was brought up last at the even- 
ing banquet A Lauterbach oidinance ('weisthum) of 1589 decreed 
(3, 369), that unto a court holden the day of the Three-kings, 
therefore in Yule time, the holders of farm-steads (hubner) 
should furnish a clean goldferch (gold-hog) gelded while yet undei 
milk, it was led round the benches, and no doubt slaughtered 
afterwards^ So among the Welsh, the swine offered to the gods 


1 Ducange sub v Eccard Fr or 2, 6*77 Doro^s denkm. I 2, 55. Lacom- 
blet 1, 327 Graff 3, 833 Schmeller wtb 1, 619 

2 Gutgesells beitr zur gesch des deutschen alterthum'!, Meiningen 1834, 
p 138. 

® This passage from the Lauterb ordin I can no'v\ match by anothei from 
those of Vmkbnch m the Alamann country It says 1, 436 the provost shall 
pick out in the convent a siLine north 7 sclnlling pftnmg, and as soon as harvest 
begins, let it into the convent crewyard, vhere it must be allowed generous 
fare and tree access to the corn , there it is left till the Thursday after St Adolfs 
day, when it is slaughtered and divided, haK to the faim-bailiff, half to the 
parish , on the same day theie is also a distiibution ot biead and cheese to 
the parish — The price of seven shillings tallies with the seven and a half 
lixea by the Lauterb ordin , and is a high one, far exoeedmj| the ordinary 
value (conf Gott anz 1827, pp. 336-7) , it was an arrangement long continued 
and often employed in these oidinances, and one well suited to a beast selected 
for sacrifice The Lauterbach goldfcijih, like that of Tinkbuch, is doled out 
and consumed at a festive meal , the assize itself is named aftci it (3, 370) , 
at Yinkbuch the heathenish name only has been foigotten or suppressed 
Assuredly such assize-feasts were held in other parts of Germany too St 
Adolf Avas a bishop of Straazhurg, his day falls on August 29* or 30 (Conr v 
Bankx namenb p 117), and the assize therefore in the beginning of Sepf^mbei 
Swine are slaughtered for the household when winter sets in, m Nov or Dec , 
and as both of these by turns are called schla^htmomt, there might linger in 
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became one destined for tbe King's table It is tbe ‘swin ealgylden^ 
eofoT irenbeard ’ of the Anglo-Saxons, and of its exact relation to 
the woiship of Froho (Fieyr) we have to treat more in d&tail by 
and by. The Greeks sacrificed swine to D^m^ter (Ceres), who as 
jSTerthus stands very near to Kior^r, Fieyr and Freyja 

Bams, Goats (see Suppl ) — As fiiscmg came to mean victima, so 
conveisely a name for animal sacrifice, Goth sauSs, seems to have 
given rise to the OK name for the animal itself, 5a?^dr=wethei 
This species of sacrifice was therefore not rare, though it is seldom 
expressly mentioned, probably as being of small value Only the 
saga Hakonar goSa cap 16 informs us ]?ar var oc drepinn (killed) 
allskonar small, ok sva hross Smah denotes principally 

sheep, also more geneially the small beasts of the flock as opposed 
to oxen and horses, and as ' alls konar (omnis generis) ' is here 
added, it seems to include goats The sacrifice of he-goats (hiicos) 
IS spoken of in the above-quoted Epist. Bonif 82 In the Swedish 
superstition, the water-sprite, before it will teach any one to play 
the harp, requires the sacrifice of a Hack lamb , Svenska folkv 2, 
128 Gregoiy the Great speaks once of she-goats bemg sacrificed; 
he says the Langobards offer to the devil, %e ,to one of their gods, 
caput capiac, hoc ei, per circuitum currentes, carmine nefando 
dedicantes , Dial 3, 28 This head of a she-goat (or he-goat ^) was 
reaied aloft, and the people bowed before it The hallowing of a 
he-goat among the ancient Prussians is well known (Luc David 1, 
87, 98) The Slavoman god Triglav is represented with three 
goats' heads (Hanka’s zbjrka 23) If that Langobardic " caimen 
nefandum ' had been preserved, we could judge more exactly of tlie 
rite than from the report of the holy fathei, who viewed it with 
hostile eyes 

About other sacrificial beasts we cannot be certain, for of Diet- 
mar's dogs and hawks and cocks, hardly any but the last aie to be 
depended on (see Suppl ) But even then, what of domestic poultry, 
fowls, geese, pigeons^ The do\e was a Jewish and Christian 

tins also a reference to heathen sacrificed , an AS name for Kov is expressly 
5?(>fnionet5 The common man at hxh yearly slaughtering gets up a feast, and 
sends meat and sausages to his neighbours (coni mmchh, Staider 2, 525), 
•which may be a survival of the common sacrifice and distnbution of flesh 
It IS remarkable that m Serna too, at the solemn burning of the badnyak, 
which IS exactly like the yule-log (ch XX, Fires), a 'lokoh is roasted, and 
often a muling pig along with it ; VuL^s Montenegro, pp 103-4 
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sacrifice, the Greeks offeied cocks to Asklepios, and in Tonrame a 
white cock used to be sacrificed to St Christopher for the cure of a 
bad finger (Henri Estienne cap 38, 6) Of game, doubtless only 
those fit to eat were fit to saciifice, stags, roes, wild boars, but nevei 
beais, wolves or foxes, who themselves possess a ghostly being, and 
receive a kind of worship Yet one might suppose that for expiation 
uneatable beasts, equally with men, might be offered, just as slaves 
and also hounds and falcons followed the burnt body of their 
master Here we must first of all place Adam of Bremen’s desciip- 
tion (4, 27) of the great sacrifice at Upsala by the side of Dietmar’s 
account of that at Hlethia (see p 48) — Solet quoque post novcm 
annos communis ommum Sveoniae provmciarum solennitas 
celebrari, ad quam nulh praestatui immunitas , reges et populi, 
omnes et smguli sua dona ad Ubsolam transmittunt, et, quod omni 
poena crudelius est, illi qiii jam mdueiunt christiamtatem ab illis 
ceremoniis se ledimunt Sacrificium itaque tale est ex oiiini 
ammante quod masculmum est, nomm capita offeruntur , quorum 
sanguine deos tales placaii mos est Corpora autem suspenduntur 
in lucum qui proximus est teinplo Is enim lucus tarn sacer est 
gentihbus, ut singulae arbores ejus ex morte vel tabo immolatorum 
divinae credantur Ibi etiam canes, qui pendent cum lioniimhiLh, 
quorum corpora mixtim suspensa narravit mihi quidam Christian- 
01 um se septiiaginta dtto vidisse Ceterum naeniae, quae in 
ejusmodi ritibus libatoriis fieii solent, multiplices sunt et inhonestae, 
ideoque melius reticendae — The number mne is pi eminent in this 
Swedish sacrificial feast, exactly as m the Danish , but here also all 
is conceived in the spuit of legend First, the heads of \ictims 
seem the essential thing again, as among the Franks and Langobards, 
then the dogs come in support of those Hlethra ‘ hounds and hawks,’ 
but at the same time remind us of the old judicial custom of hanging 
up wolves or dogs by the side of criminals (HA 685-6) That only 
the male sex of every living creature is here to be sacrificed, is in 
striking accord with an episode in the Iieinardus, which was 
composed less than a century after Adam, and in its groundwork 
might well be contempoiary with him At the wedding of a king, 
the males of all quadrupeds and birds were to have been sltnighicnd, 
but the cock and gander had made their escape K looks to me 
like a legend of the olden time, w^hich still circulated m the ll-12th 
centuries, and "which even a nursery-tale (No 27, the Town- 
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musicians) knows something of ^ Anyhow, in heathen times male 
animals seem to be in special demand for sacrifice ^ As for killing 
one of every species (and even Agathias’s Ka\ dXXa drra fivpla does 
not come up to that), it would be such a stupendous affan, that its 
actual execution could never have been conceivable , it can only 
have existed in populai tiadition It is something like the old 
Mirror of Saxony and that of Swabia assuring us that every living 
creatuie present at a deed of rapine, whether oxen, horses, cats, 
dogs, fowls, geese, swine or men, had to be beheaded, as well as the 
actual delinquent (in real fact, only when they were his pioperty),^ 
or like the Edda i elating how oaths were exacted of all animals 
and plants, and all beings weie required to w^eep The creatures 
belonging to a man, his domestic animals, have to suffer with him 
in case of cremation, saciifice or punishment 

next to the kind, stress was undoubtedly laid on the colour of 
the ammal, white being considered the most favourable White 
horses are often spoken of (Tac. Germ 10 Weisth 3, 301 311 
831), even so far back as the Persians (Herod 1, 189) The friscing 
of sacrifice was piobably of a spotless white , and in later law- 
records snow-white pigs are pronounced inviolable^ The Yotiaks 
saciificed a red staUion, the Tcheremisses a white When under 
the old German law dun or pied cattle weie often requiied in pay- 
ment of fines and tithes, this might have some connexion with 
saciifices^, for witchcraft also, animals of a particulai hue were 
requisite The water-sprite demanded a Had lamb, and the huldres 
have a UacL lamb and Hack cat offered up to them (Asb 1 159). 
Saxo Gram p 16 says, rem divinam facere furms hostns, does 
that mean Hack beasts ? — ^We may suppose that cattle weie 


^ Or will any one trace tins incident in the Reynard to the words of the 
Ynlgate in Matt 22, 4 taun niei et altilia occisa sunt, venite ad nnptia? , 
which merely describe the preparations for the wedding-feast 1 Any hint 
about males is just \'\hat the passage lacks 

2 The Greeks offeied male animals to gods, female to goddesses, II 3, 103 

a white male lamb to Hehos (sun), a hlacl ewe lamb to Ge (earth) The 
Lithuanians sacrificed to their earthgod Zemiennik utnasque sexus domestica 
animaha , Haupt’s zeitschr 1, 141 * 

3 Re} sober and Wilda zeitschr fur deutsches recht 5, 17, 18 

^ RA 261 594 Weisth 3, 41. 46 69 coni Yirg Aen 8, 82 Candida 
cum fcetu conc^lor alho sus , and the Umbrian trif apruf ? ufru ute peiu (tres 
apros*iubios aut piceos), Anfrecht nnd Kirchh umbr sprachd 2, 278-9 

RA 587 667 Weisth 1, 498 3, 430. JFJnte animals hatetul to the 
gods , Tettau and Teinme preubs sag 42 
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gai landed and adorned for sacrifice A passage m tlie Edda 
requires gold-horned cows, Seem 141“' , and m the village of Eienstadt 
in Mansfeld a coal-black ox with a white star and white feet, and 
a he-goat with gilded horns were imposed as dues ^ Theie are indi- 
cations that the animals, before being slaughtered, were led lound 
within the ciicle of the assembly — that is how I explain the 
leading wund the lenches, and circiiiturti currere, pp 51, 52 — 
peihaps, as among the Greeks and Eomans, to gi\e them the 
appearance of going volimtaiily to death^ (see Suppl) Piobably 
care had to be taken also that the victim should not have been used 
in the service of man, e g , that the ox had nevei drawn plough oi 
waggon For such colts and bullocks are requiied in our ancient 
law-records at a formal transfer of land, oi the ploughing to death 
of removers of landmarks 

On the actual procedure in a sacrifice, we have scarcely any 
information except fiom Norse authorities While the animal 
laid down its life on the sacrificial stone, all the sti earning blood 
(ON hlaiit) was caught either in a hollow dug for the puipose, oi 
m vessels AVith this gore they smeared the sacred vessels and 
utensils, and spiinkled the participants^ Appaiently divination 
was performed by means of the blood, perhaps a part of it was 
mixed with ale or mead, and drunk In the North the blood- 
bowls (fAdMtlollar, hloihollar) do not seem to have been large, 
some nations had big cauldrons made for the purpose (see Suppl.) 
The Swedes weie taunted by Olafr Tryggvason with sitting at home 
and lickmg then saciificiai pots, ‘ at sitja heima ok sleikja llot- 
holla sina,’ Fornm sog 2, 309 A cauldion of the Cimbn is noticed 
in Strabo 7, 2 Be rt rd>u Klfi^pcov BirjyovvraL tolovtop, on 

rais yvvaL^lv avrcop avcrTparevovcrat^; ^apr^KoXovdovv Ttpogavrei^ 
lepeiai n-oXmrp Kapiraaiva'i e^aitrLBas imirewop- 

^ Neue mitth. des thur sacks verems V. 2, 131, couf II 10, 292 Od 
3, 382. 

(rot 3’ av iylb pt^co ^ovp ^ptv, evpvpircoTroPt 
dbprjTTjp, 7]p ovTTco VTTQ ^vjop tjyay^v dprjp 
T^v Toi iyoi ;(pu<rov Kipacriv 7r€ptx€vas 

2 Oc eingu skyldi turtyna h\.tiki fe ne monnimi, nema sialft gengi i hurt 
Eyrb saga, p lo" And hone should they kill (tortimal) neither beast nor 
man, unless of itself it ran a-tiit 

® Saga Hakonar guba, tap 16 Eyrb saga p. 10 rauS horgin, reddened 
the (stone) altai, Fornald sog. 1, 413 staila lata not5a blo5i, 1,*454 527 
Ssem. 114^ no(Su&u bi6<5inu blSUri, Fornald sog, 1, 512 the Grk alpa rm 
Trepix^eiv conf Exod 24, 8* 
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irrjfjLGvatf ^Sicr/Ma ^(aXicovv ^^(pvaac, f^vjxvoTrohe^* to 4 <» ovv al')(^/iaXco- 
TO£<? Sta rov arparorfriBov avvijvTcov ^L(j>'ijp6c<: * Karacreylracrac S’ 
avrov<s ^yov sttI k p arrj p a ')(akKovv, ocrov afL(f>opeQ)P €lkocti>** el')(pv 
Se ava^ddpaVy dvajBdcra (fi pbdpTL<;) V7r€p7rerr}<^ rov \e ^ y r o <; 
ikatjJLOTOiJLeL efcaarop pLerecopLcrOepra itc Be rov TTpox^of^ipov aiiMaro^^ 
eh TOP /cparrjpay papreiap rtpd eTrotovvTO ^ Another cauldron of 
the Suevi, in the Life of St Columban Sunt etenim inibi vicinse 
nationes Suevoium , quo cum moraretur, et inter habitatores illius 
loci progrederetur, repent eos sacrificium profanum htaie velle, 
vasque magnum, quod vulgo cupam vocant, quod viginti et sex 
modios amplms imnusve capiebat, ceo evisia plenum in medio habe- 
bant positum Ad quod vn Dei accessit et sciscitatur, quid de illo 
fieri vellent? Ilh aiunt deo suo Wodano, quern Mercurium 
vocant alii, se velle htme Jonas Bobbiensis, vita Columb (from 
the first half of the 7th cent Mabillon arm Bened 2, 26) Here 
■we are expressly told that the cauldron was filled with ale, and not 
that the blood of a victim was mixed with it , unless the narrative 
IS incomplete, it may have meant only a drinl^-offermg 

Usually the cauldron served to cook, i e boil, the victim’s flesh , 
it never was roasted Thus Herodotus 4, 61 descnbes a boiling 
{^reLP) of the saciifice m the great cauldron of the Scythians 
From this seething, according to my conjecture, the ram was called 
saups^^Ti.^ those who took part in the saciifice suSnautct'i (partakers 
of the sodden), Gutalag p 108 , the boilings, the cauldrons and pots 
of witches 111 later times may be connected with this ^ The distri- 
bution of the pieces among the people was probably undei taken by 
a priest , on great holidays the feast® was held there and then m 
the assembly, on other occasions each person might doubtless take 


^ ‘ They say the Cimbn had this custom, that their women marching with 
them were accompanied by pnestess-prophetesses, gray-haired, white-robed, 
with a linen scarf buckled o\er the shouldei, wearing a brazen giidle, and 
bare-footed , these met the piisoners in the camp, swoid in hand, and having 
crowned them, led them to a brass hasin as large as 30 amphorae (180 gals) ; 
and they had a ladder, which the priestess mounted, and standing over the 
basin, cut the throat of each as he was handed up With the blood that gushed 
into the basin, they made a prophecy ^ 

^ The trolds too, a kind of elves, have a copper lettle in the ISTorw, saga, 
Faye 11 , the Christians long believed m a Saturni dolmm, and in a large 
cauldron in hell (cbaudiere, Meon 3, 284-5) 

® They also ate the strong broth and the fat swimming at the top. The 
heathen ofer their king Hakon, on Ins refusing the flesh, drecha sotSit and eia 
Jloht, Saga Hakonar g6?Ja cap 18 conf Foinm, sog 10, 381. 
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li]s share home with him That priests and people really ate the 
food, appears from a number of passages (conf above, p 46) The 
Capiftilaries 7, 405 adopt the statement in Epist Bomf cap 25 
(an 732) of a Christian ^presbyter Jovi mactans, et immolatitias 
carnes vescens,’ only altering it to ‘ diis mactanti, et immolatitiis 
carmbus vescenti’. We may suppose that piivate peisons were 
allowed to offer small gifts to the gods on particular occasions, and 
consume a part of them , this the Christians called ' more gentihum 
offerie, et ad honorem daemonum comedere,’ Capit de part Sax 20 
It is lilvely also, that certain nobler parts of the ammal weie 
assigned to the gods, the head, liver, heart, tongue'^ The head and 
skin of slaughtered game were suspended on tiees in honour of 
them (see Siippl ), 

Whole hit'iiitoffenngs, where the animal was converted into 
ashes on the pile of wood, do not seem to have been m use The 
Goth allhunsts Mk 12, 33 is made merely to translate the Gk 
oXofcavTcofia, so the OHG albrandoplier, hT, ps G4, 2, and the AS 
hynegteld ojili'tedd' rommes bl65e, Caedm 175, 6 177, 18 is meant 
to express purely a burntoffering m the Jewish sense - 

Neither were incense-offerings used , the sweet incense of the 
Christians was a new thing to the heathen TJlphilas letams the 
Gk thymiama Lu 1, 10 11 , and our weih-rauch (holy-reek), 0 
Sax wirSc HeL 3, 22, and the ON reykelsi, Dan logelse are 
formed according to cliristian notions (see SuppL). 

While the sacrifice of a slam animal is more sociable, moie 
universal, and is usually offered by the collective nation or 
community , fruit or flowers, milk or honey is what any household, 
or even an individual may give These FruiUoffei mgs are therefore 
more sohtary and paltry , history scarcely mentions them, but they 
have hngered the longei and moie steadfastly in popular customs 
(see Suppl ) 

When the husbandman cuts his corn, he leaves a clump of ears 
standing for the god who blessed the harvest, and he adorns it with 

^ yXwcrcra fcm KotXla (tongue and entiaih) Upelov btaTeeirpayfj.ivov, Plutarch, 
Phoc 1 ykoxTCTCL^ Tapv^Lv and iv TrvpX ^aW€tp, Od 3, 332 341 » conf Be 
linguse usu m sacrificiis, Nitzsch ad Horn Od 1, 207 In the folk-tales, ■\\ho- 
ever has to kill a man or beast, is told to bring in proof the tongue tjr heait, 
apparently as being eminent portions 

2 Slav pdhti obi^t, to kindle an offenng, Konignih hs 98. 
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nbbons To this day, at a fruit-gathering in Holstein, five or six 
apples are left hanging on each tree, and then the next crop will thrive 
More striking examples of this custom will he given later, in -treat- 
ing of individual gods But, just as tame and eatable animals 
weie especially available for sacrifice, so are frmt-trees (frugiferae 
arbores, Tac Germ 10), and grains ; and at a formal transfer of 
land, boughs covered with leaves, apples or nuts are used as earnest 
of the bargain The MHG poet (F undgi II, 25) describes Cain s 
sacrifice in the words ^ eine garb er nam, er wolte sie oppheren nut 
elmen joch mit agenen* a sheaf he took, he would ofier it with eais 
and eke with spikes a formula expressing at once the upper part 
or beaid (arista), and the whole ear and stalk (spica) as well 
Under this head we also put the clowning of the divine image, of a 
sacred tree or a saciificed animal with fohage or flowers , not the 
faintest trace of this appears in the Norse sagas, and as little in oui 
oldest documents From later times and surviving folk-tales I can 
bring forward a few things On Ascension day the girls in more 
than one part of Germany twine garlands of wlnte and red flowers, 
and hang them up in the dweUingroom or over the cattle in the 
stable, where they remain till replaced by fresh ones the next year ^ 
At the village of Questenberg m the Harz, on the third day m 
Whitsuntide, the lads carry an oak up the castle-hiU which 
overlooks the whole district, and, when they have set it upright, 
fasten to it a large ganland of branches of trees plaited together, 
and as big as a cartwheel They all shout ^ the quests {% e garland) 
hangs,* and then they dance round the tree on the hill top ; both 
tree and garland are renewed every year^ Not far from the 
Meisner mountain m Hesse stands a high precipice with a cavern 
openmg under it, which goes by the name of the Hollow Stone 
Into this cavern every Easter Monday the youths and maidens of 
the neighbouimg villages carry nosegays, and then draw some 
coohng water No one will venture down, unless he has flowers 
with him ^ The lands in some Hessian townships have to pay a 
himch of mayfloimrs (lilies of the valley) every year for rent ^ In 
all these examples, which can easily be multiphed, a heathen 

^ Bragur YI 1, 126 

® Otmars volkssagen, pp, 128-9 What is told of the origm of the custom 
seems toPhe fiction 

® Wigands archiv 6, 317, 

* Wigands archiv 6, 318 Gasselsches wochenbL 1815, p. 928^, 
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practice seems to have been transferred to Christian festivals and 
offerings ^ 

• As it was a primitive and widespread custom at a banquet to 
set aside a part of the food for the household gods, and paiticulaily 
to place a dish of hrotli before Berhta and Hulda, the gods were 
also invited to share the festive d^ inh The dimker, before taking 
any himself, would pour some out of his vessel foi the god or house- 
sprite, as the Lithuanians, when they drank beei, spilt some of it 
on the ground for their earth-goddess Zemynele - Compare with 
tins the hTorwegian sagas of Thoi, who appears at weddings when 
invited, and takes up and empties huge casks of ale — I will now 
turn once more to that account ot the Suevic ale-tiih (cujia) in Jonas 
(see p 56), and use it to explain the heathen piactice of minnc- 
drinhingy which is far from being extinct under chiistianity Here 
also both name and custom appeal common to all the Teutonic 
races 

The Gothic man (pi munum, pret munda) signified I think , 
gaman (pi gamunum, pret gamunda) I bethink me, I lemember 
From the same verb is derived the OHG minna = mima amor, 
minnSn = mimdn amare, to remember a loved one In the ON 
language "we have the same man, munum, and also ymnm memoiia, 
unnna recordari, but the secondary meaning of amor was never 
developed. 

It was customary to honour an absent or deceased one by 
making mention of him at the assembly or the banquet, and 
draining a goblet to his memory this goblet, this draught was 
called m ON eifi dryclja, or again minm (erfi t= funeial feast) 

At grand sacrifices and banquets the god or the gods were 
remembered, and their minni drunk (ale), Sasm 119^ 

(opposed to Sminnis ol), m%nnis~h.om, minnis~lull (cupful), furo 
m% 7 mi morg, ok skyldi horn dreckia 1 nmim hvert (they ga\e many 
a m, and each had to drink a horn to the m) um golt ganga at 
nnnnom ollnm, Egilss 206 253 minniol stgiiod' asom, Olafs helga 

1 Beside cattle and grain, other valuables were ofererl to particular gods 
and m special cases, as even in Christian times voyagers at e g , would vow 
a silver ship to their church as a votive gift , m Swcdi=:li folk-«ongs oflTd en 
gryta af malm (vessel of metal), Arvidss 2, 116 , en gn ta.at hliiiJ a>t mabn (ot 
silver) Ahlq™ts Oland II 1, 214 , also article'^ of clothing, c g rci? 

^ In the Tent, languages I know of no teehniud term like the UK. (nthBoi, 
Lat iibo, for i-mk-olfcrings (see Buppl ) 
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saga (ed liolm) 113 signa is the German segnen to bless, conse- 
crate Bigna full OSni, Thor 0?5ins full, MarSar full, Freys 
drecka, Saga HS^konar goSa cap 16 18 In the Herrau5s-saga cap 
11, Th&i’s, 05m’s and Freya's minne is drunk At the burial of a 
king there was brought up a goblet called Bragafull (funeral toast 
cup), befoie which every one stood up, took a solemn vow, and 
emptied it, Yngl saga cap 40, other passages have Iragarfull, 
Smm 146°' Fornald sog 1, 345 417 515 The goblet was also 
called minmsveig (swig, diaught), Seem 193^ After conversion 
they did not give up the custom, but drank the minne of Chiist, 
Mary, and the saints Krists minni, Michaels minni, Fornm sog 

1, 162 7,148 In the Fornm, sog 10, 1781, St Martin demands of 
Olaf that his minni be proposed instead of those of Thdr, OSm, and 
the other S-ses 

The other races were just as hltle weaned from the practice , 
only where the term minne had changed its meaning, it is trans- 
lated by the Lat amor instead of memoria ^ notably as early as in 
Liutprand, hist 6, 7 (Muraton II, 1, 473), and Liutpr hist Ott 12 
didboh in amorern viniim bibere Liutpr antapod 2, 70 * amoris 
salutisque mei causa bibito Liutpr leg 65 potas m amore leati 
Jokannis prsecursons Here the Baptist is meant, not the Evan- 
gehst, but m the Fel Faber evagat 1, 148 it is distinctly the 
latter In Eckehard casus S Galli, Pertz 2, 84 amoreque, ut 
mens est, osculato et epoto, laetabundi discedunt In the Eudlieb 

2, 162: 

post poscit vmum Gerdrudis amove, quod haustum 
participat nos tres, postremo basia fingens, 
quando vale dixit post nos gemit et benedixit 
In the so-called Liber occultus, according to the Munchen MS., at 
the description of a scuffle . 

hujus ad edictum nullus plus percutit ictum, 
sed per clamoiem poscunt Gertrudis amorem 
In the Peregrmiis, a 13th cent Latm poem, v 335 (Leyser 2114) : 
et rogat ut potent sanctae Gertrudis amore, 
ut possent omm prosperitate frui 


^ The 12th cent »poein Yon dem gelonben 1001 says of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, whose cup is also a drink of remembrance to Christians 
den coi nam er mit dem wine, unde segente darinne ein vil guote minne Conf 
lQvi7ig cup, Thom’s Auficd. 82. 
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At Erek’s departure : der wnt neig im an den fuoz, ze hand truog 
er im do ze heiles gewinne sant Giitrilde minne^'En 4015 The 
aiiiied champion ' tranc sant Johannes segen' Er 8651 Hagene, 
while killing EtzeTs child, says, Nib 1897, 3 

nu trinken wir die omnne unde gelten skuneges win, 
iz mac anders niht gesin 

wan trinkt und , Helbl 6,160 14 86. 

Here the very word gelten recalls the meaning it had acqimed in 
connexion with sacrificing , conf Schm 2, 40 si do zucten di sueit 
unde scancten eine minne (diew their swords and pouied out am), 
Herz Ernst in Hoffm fundgr 1, 230, 35 imnne schenken, 
Berthold 276-7 sant Johanms minne geben, Oswald 611 1127 
1225 (see Suppl) No doubt the same thing that was aftei wards 
called ' einen ehrenwein schenken ' , for even in our older speech 
ira, e denoted verehrung, reverence shown to higher and loved 
beings 

In the Mid Ages then, it was two saints in particular that had 
minne drunk in honour of them, John the evangelist and Gertnide 
John IS said to have diunk poisoned wine without huit, hence 
a dnnlv consecrated to him pi evented all danger of poisoning 
Gertiude revered John above all samts, and therefore her memoiy 
seems to have been Imked with his But she was also esteemed as 
a peacemaker, and in the Latmaiius metiicus of a ceitain Andieas 
rector scholarum she is invoked 

0 pia Gerdi udis, quae pacis commoda cudis 
bellaque concludis, nos caeh inergito ludiS ’ 

A clerk prayed her daily, ' dass sie ihm schueffe herberg guot,’ to 
find him lodging good, and in a MS of the loth cent we are 
informed aliqui dicunt, quod qiiando anima egressa est, tunc priina 
nocte pernoctabit cum beata Get d rude, secunda nocte cum aich- 
angehs, sed tertia nocte vadit sicut diffimtum est de ea. Tins 
remarkable statement will be found further on to apply to Freya, 
of whom, as well as of Hulda and Beihta, Geitrude reminds us the 
more, as she was repiesenfed spinnmg Both Johns and Gei- 
trude’s minne used especially to be dmnk by parting faends, 
travellers and lovers of peace, as the passages qufoted have sho^\n 
I know of no older testimony to Gertrude's minne (which piesup- 
poses John's) than that m Budlieb; m later centuries vre iind 
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plenty of them der hr^hte^mir sant Johans segen, Ls 3, 336 
sant Johans segentimken, Ls 2, 262 ich d&,ht an sant Joha^is 
minne, Ls 2, 264 varn (to fare) mit sant Qktr^do mihne, 
Amgb 33^ setz sant Johans ze buigen mir, daz du komest 
gesnnt herwider schier, Hatzl 19P sant Johannes namen 
trinken, Altd bl 413 sant G^rtrUde minne, God kolocz 72 
tnnken sant Johannes segen nnd scheiden von dem lande, Moiolt 
3103 diz ist sancte Johans minne, Cod pal 364, 158 S Johans 
segen tnnken, Anshelm 3, 416 Johans segen, Fischart gesch Id 
99^ Simpliciss 2,262^ 

Those Suevi then, whom Columban was approaching, were pro- 
bably dunking Wuotan's minne , Jonas relates how the saint blew 
the whole vessel to pieces and spoilt their pleasure manifesto 
datiii intelligi, dxalolnm in eo vase iuisse occultatum, qui pei pro- 
fanum litatoiem capeiet animas sacrificantmm So by Liutprand’s 
devil, whose mmne is drunk, we may suppose a heathen god to 
have been meant gefa pi iggja sdlda ol O^ni (give three tuns ot 
ale to 05inn), Foinm sog 2, 16 gefa Thor ok O^ni ol, ok signa 
full Isum, ibid 1, 280. drecka minm Th6rs ok Ot5ins, ibid 3, 191 
As the North made the sign of Thor’s hammer, Christians used the 
cross for the blessing (segnung) of the cup , conf. jgoculum signal e, 
Walthai 225, precisely the Norse signa full 

Mmne-drinking, even as a religious rite, apparently exists to 
this day in some parts of Germany At Otbergen, a village of 
Hildesheim, on Dec 27 every year a chalice of wme is hallowed by 
the priest, and handed to the congregation in the chuich to drink 
as Johannis segen (blessing) , it is not done in any of the neigh- 
bouring places. In Sweden and Norway we find at Candlemas a 
diicka eldboigs slal, drinking a toast (see Superst Swed 122) 

^ Thomasiiis de poculo S Johannis vnlgo Johannistmnk, Lips 1675 
Schefieis Haltans p 165 Oberlm s vb Johannis minn und trunk Schinellei 
2,593 Hannov. mag 1830, 171-6 Ledebuis archiv2, 189 On Gertrude 
espec , ECuyd op St 2, 343-5 Chgnetfis bidr 392-411 HofPm horae belg 
2, 41-8 AntiqYariske annaler 1, ^313 Hanka’s Bohem glosses 79^ 132^ 
render Johannis amor by swatd mina (holy m ) And in that Sloienic docu- 
ment, the Freysinger MS (Kopitar’s Glagohta xxwii, conf xlm) is the 
combination da klanyamse, i modhmse, im i tchesh ich 'piyem, i obieti nashe 
im nesem (ut genuflectamus et preeemur eis et honores eorum bibamus et obli 
gationes nostras illis feramus), ichest honor, rtfiy, cultus, our old 4ra , but 
I also find Blcma (fJlme, glory) used m the sense of minne, and in a Servian 
song (Vuk, 1 no 94) wine is drunk ‘ za slave bozhye ^ to the glory of God In 
the Finnish mythology is mentioned an Ullon malja, bowl of Ukko , malja = 
Swed. skal, strictly scutelLa, potatio in memonam vel sanitatem. 
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Now that Suevic ciipa filled with beer (p 75) was a hallowed 
sacrificial cauldion, hke that which the Cimbii sent to the emperor 
Augustus ^ Of the Scythian cauldron we have already spoken, 
p 75 , and we know what part the cauldion plays in the Hymis- 
qvi?5a and at the god’s judgment on the seizwe of the caidchon (by 
Thor from giant Hymir) Nor ought we to oveilook the ON 
proper names Asletill, Thdiletill (abbrev Thorkel) AS Oscytel 
(Kemble 2, 302) , they point to kettles consecrated to the as and 
to Thor 

Our knowledge of heathen antiquities w’lll gam both by the 
study of these drinking usages which have lasted into later times, 
and also of the shapes given to hahed meats ^ which either retained 
the actual forms ot ancient idols, or Avere accompanied by sacrificial 
observances A history of German cakes and bread-iolls might 
contain some unexpected disclosuies Thus the Indicul superstit 
26 names simidacia de conspa? sa fauna Baked figures of animals 
seem to have represented animals that were re\eienced, or the 
attributes of a god^ From a striking passage in the Fiidthiofssaga 
(fornald sog 2, 86) it appeals that the heathen at a disa blot haled 
Ullages of gods and smeai ed them Avith oil ^ s3,tu konur vi5 eldinn 
ok bokuSu goSin, en sumar smurSu ok J?eii5u meS dhkum/ women 
sat by the hre and baked the gods, while some anointed them with 
cloths By FriSjnof s fault a baked Baldr falls mto the fire, the fat 
blazes up, and the house is burnt down Accordmg to Yoetius de 
superstit 3, 122 on the day of PauFs conveision they placed a 
figure of straw before the hearth on which they vrere bakmg, and 
if it brought a fine bright day, they anointed it with butter, other- 
wise they kicked it from the hearth, smeared it with dirt, and 
threw it in the w^ater 

Much therefore that is not easy to explain in popular offerings 
and rites, as the colour of animals (p 54), leading the boar round 
(p 51), fiow^ers (p 58), minne-dnnking (p 59), even the shape 
of cakes, is a reminiscence of the sacrifices of heathenism (see 
Suppl) 

^ errepL'^av r<S ^sjBacrra ba>pop rov tcpwrarov irap* avrdts the niO'it 

sacred cauldron they had, Strabo VII 2, 

= Baking in the shape ot a hoar must have been much more idMy spread 
than in the North alone, see below, Pro’s hoar , evea m France they baked 
cochehns for New Year’s day, Mem. de I’ac eelt 4, 429 
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Beside prayeis and sacrifices, one essential feature of the 
heathen cultus remains to be brought out the solemn cai Tying 
about of chmne images The divinity was not to remain rooted to 
one spot, but at various times to bestow its presence on the entire 
compass of the land (see ch XIV) So Xerthus rode in state (in- 
vehebatur popuiis), and Berecynthia (ch XIII), so Fr6 travelled out 
in spring, so the sacied ship, the sacred plough was carried round 
(ch XIII Isis) The figuie of the unknown Gothic god rode in its 
•waggon (ch. VI) Fetcliing-in the Summer or May, carrying-out 
Winter and Death, aie founded on a similar view Holda, Berhta 
and the like beings all make their ciicuit at stated seasons, to the 
heathen’s joy and the chiistian’s tenor, even the march of 
Wuotan’s host may be so mteipieted (conf. ch XXXI Frau 
Gauden) When Fro had ceased to appear, Dietrich with the her 
(boar) and Dietiich Bern still showed themselves (ch X XXXI), 
or the sonaigoltr (atonement-boar) was conveyed to the heroes’ 
banquet (ch X), and the boar led round the benches (p 51) 
Among public legal observances, the progress of a newly elected 
king along the highways, the solemn lustration of loads, the beating 
of bounds, at which in olden times gods’ images and pnests can 
hardly have been wanting, are all the same kind of thing Aftei 
the con\ersion, the church permanently sanctioned such processions, 
e:xce];}t that the Madonna and saints’ images weie carried, particu- 
laily when drought, bad crops, pestilence or war had set in, so as to 
biing back rain (ch XX), fertihty of soil, healing and victory , sacied 
images were even carried to help in putting out a fire The Indicul 
paganiar XXVIII tells ^ de simulamo quod jper cameos poitant' on 
which Eccard 1, 437 gives an important passage from the manusciipt 
Vita Marcsvidis (not Maresvidis) statuimus ut annuatim secunda 
feiia pentecostes patronum ecclesiae in parochiis vestns longo 
ambit ii circunifc} elites et domos vestras lustrantes, et pro gentihtio 
ambariah m lacrymzs et vaiia devotione vos ipsos mactetis et ad 
refectionem pauperum eleemosynam comportetis, et in hac curti 
pernoctantes super reliquias vigiliis et cantibus solenmsetis, ut 
praedicto mane determmatum a \ obfs amlitim pia lustratione com- 
plentes ad monasteiium cum honoie debito reportetis. Confide 
autem de pationi hujus misericordia, quod sic ab ea gyrade terras 
semina ubervm proieniant^ et mriae aeris inelementiae eessent The 
Boman ambar\aha weie puiifications of fields, and sacrifices were 
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offered at the termmus publicus , the May procession and the riding 
of hounds and i oads during the period of German heathenism must 
Iiave b*een very similar to them On the Gabel-heath in Mecklen- 
burg the Wends as late as the 15th century walked round the 
budding corn with loud cries , Giesebiecht 1, 87 
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In our inquiries on the sacred dwelling-places of the gods, it 
will be safest to begin, as befoie, with expressions which pieceded the 
Christian terms temple and chuich, and were supplanted by them. 

The Gothic alhs fern translates the Jewish- Christian notions of 
m 69 (Matt 27, 5 51 Mk 14, 58 15, 29 Lu 1 , 9 21 2 Cor 6 , 

16) and lepov (Mk 11, 11 16 27 12, 35 14, 49 Lu 2, 27 46 4, 9 
18, 10 19, 45 John 7, 14 28 8 , 20 59 10, 23) To the Goth 

it would be a time-hallowed word, foi it shares the anomaly of 
several such nouns, forming its gen alhs, dat alh, instead of alhais, 
alhai Once only, John 18, 20, gudhus stands for lepov , the simple 
bus never has the sense of domus, which is rendered razn Why 
should ITlphilas disdain to apply the heathen name to the Christian 
thing, when the equally heathen templum and vao^ were found 
quite inoffensive for chiistian use ? 

Possibly the same word appears even earlier , namely in Tacitus, 
Germ 43 apud Nahaivalos antiquae religionis lucus ostenditur ; 
praesidet sacerdos muhebri ornatu, sed deos interpretatione romana 
Castoiem Pollucemque memorant Ea vis numini, nomen Aim , 
nulla simulacra, nullum peregrinae superstitionis vestigium Ut 
fiatres tamen, ut juvenes veneiantur — This alcis is either itself the 
nom, or a gen of alx (as falcis of falx), which perfectly corresponds 
to the Gothic alhs A pair of heroic brothers was worshipped, 
without any statues, in a sacred grove , the name can hardly be 
ascribed to thcm,^ it is the abode of the divinity that is called alx 
Numen is here the sacred wood, or even some notable tree in it ^ 

1 Unless it were dat pi of alcns [or alca aXicj/] A Wendicholz, Bohem 
liolec, 'which has been adduced, is not to the point, lor it means strictly a bald 
naked wretch, r beggar boy, Pol golec, Euss gholiak Besides, the Naharvali 
and the othei L'^ gian nations can scarcely have been Slavs 

2 1 am not con\ meed that numen can refer to the place The plain sense 
seems to be ‘ tjie dnmity has that virtue (vhich the Gemini have), and the 
name >lcis/ or ‘of Ak/ or if dat pi , ‘the Alcae, Alci ^ May not Alcis be conn 
with strength, safeguard, and the dat dX/ct pointing to a nom dX| , * dXfc&> 
I defend , or even Caesar’s alces and Pausamas’s dX/cat elks 1 — Trans 
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Four 01 five centuries after Ulpliilas, to the tribes of TJppei 
Geimany their word alali must have had an old-fashioned heathen- 
ish sound, but we know it was still theie, preserved in composition 
with piopei names of places and peisons (see Suppl) Alaholf, 
Alahtac, Alahhilt, Alahgund, Alahtiut , Alahstat in pago Hassoruni 
(ad 834), Schannat tiad fuld no 404 Alahdorp in Mulaligoue 
(ad 856), ibid no 476 The names Alahstat, Alahdoif may have 
been home by many places wheie a heathen temple, a hallowed place 
of justice, or a house of the king stood For, not only the fanum, but 
the folk-mote, and the loyal lesideiice weie legaided as conseciated, 
01 , m the language of the Mid Ages, as fi6)xo (set apait to the 
fi&, lord) Alstidi, a king’s pfalz (palatiiiin) in Tlmimgia often 
mentioned in Dietmar of Mersebiug, was in OHG alahsfeti, num 
alahstat Among the Saxons, who were converted later, the void 
kept itself alive longer The poet of the Holland uses alah masc 
exactly as Ulphilas does alhs (3, 20 22 6,2 14,9 32,14 115,9 
15 129, 22 130, 19 157, lb), seldomei r/odc, hiU 155, 8 i:50, 

18, or, that h^laga liils 3, 19 Ccudm 202, 22 aliiu (1 alh Iniligne 
=holy temple), 258, 11 calhstcde (palatium, aedes legia) In 
Andr 1642 I would read ‘ ealde ealh^trdas ’ (delubia) for ‘ eulhstedas’, 
conf the proper names Eallistdn in Kemble 1, 288 296 and Ealh- 
heard 1, 292 quasi stone-haid, roek-haid, which possibly leads us to 
the primary meaning of the woitP The word is wanting in OX 
documents, else it must have had the iorm ah, gen als. 

Of another piimitive word the Gothic fiagments luim^h no 
example, the OHG vjih (nemus), Dint 1, 492^, 0 Ki\ vih masc 
(templmn), Hel 3, 15 17 19 14,8 115,4 119, 17 127,10 

129, 23 130, 17. 154, 22 169, 1, 15, 10, AS 

Will wiges, or iveoh weos, also masc wiges (idoli), Cccdm 228, 12 
pisne wig vurc5igeaii (hoc idclum coleie), Cicdm 228, 24 conf 
wigweoiSmg (cultus idoloium), Beow 350 veohwtoibiiig Cud 
exon 253, 14 wihgikl (cultus idol ), Ccedm 227,5 veobedd (aiai, 
for weohbedd, wihbedd, Oacdm 127,8 veos (idula), lui wet lias, 
Cod exon 341, 28 —The alternalion of i and eo m the AS indicatC'i 
a shoit \owel , and iii spite of the reasons I ha\e iiiged in Gianim 1, 
462, the same seems to be true of the OX, vc, winch lu the smg , 

^ There IS however a noun Haid, the name of many landmg-pLues m llie 
south of England, as Oracknor Hard, — Tkans. 
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Ve, denotes one particular god , but has a double pi , namely, a inasc 
mar dii, idola, and a neut ve loca sacra Gutalag 6, 108 111 
haita ^ liult e]?a hauga, k vi e}>a stafgar]?a (invocare lucos aut tumulos, 
idola aut loca palis circumsepta) , tiua k bult, % bauga, v% oc staf- 
garj?a , ban standr i vi (stat in loco sacro) In that case we have 
beie, as in alab, a term alternating between nemus, templum, fanum, 
idolum, numen, its root being doubtless the Gotbic veiba (I hallow), 
vdib, vaibum, OHG wibu, weib, wilium, from wbicli also comes 
the adj veibs sacer, OHG wib , and we saw on p 41 that wiban 
was applied to saciifices and woisbip In Lappish, vi is said to 
mean silva 

Still more decisive is a third heathen word, which becomes 
specially impoitant to our couise of inquiry The OHG haiuc 
masc, pi haiugd, stands in the glosses both for fanum, Hiab 963^ 
for delubrum, Hiab 959^ for lucus, Hrab 969^ Jun. 212 
Diut 1, 495^ and for nemus, Diut 1, 492^ The last gloss, 
in full, luns thus ‘nemus plantavit=/c»?’5^ flanz&ta, edo (or) 
hantc, edo wik ' So that haruc, like will, includes on the one 
hand the notion of templum, fanum, and on the other that of wood, 
grove, lucus ^ It is remaikable that the Lex Papuar has preserved, 
evidently fiom heathen times, haialmts to designate a place of 
judgment, which was originally a wood (EA 794 903) AS liea^g 
masc, pi lieargas (fanum), Beda 2, 13 3, 30 Orosius 3, 9, p 109 
heargir^i (fani tabulatum), Beow 349 set hemge, Kemble, 1, 282 
OK ho7 gr masc , pi horgar (delubium, at times idolum, simulacium)^ 
Ssem 3b^ 42^ 91®“ 114^ 141^, especially worth notice is Saem 114^ 
lioigr hlaSinn steinom, gTiot at glen oiSit, rot5it i nyio nauta blo<5i 
(h paven with stones, grit made smooth, reddened anew with neat’s 
blood) Sometimes hot gi is coupled with liof (fanum, tectum), 36®' 
141^ in which case the foimer is the holy place amidst wmods and 
rocks, the built temple, aula, conf ''hamai'i ok lionjil Foinm sog 
5, 239 To both expiessions belongs the notion of the place as well 


^ And in one place liara£?a = arae Kise^^here tbe heathen teim for altar, 

Gk iSco/xo?, was Goth hivds, OHG 'piot, AS hod stiictly a table (p 38) , 
likewise the Goth hadi, OHG petU, AS hed^ bedd (lectns, p 30) gets to mean 
ara, areola, fannin, conf AS mhbed^ iieohhedi %mhd^ afterwards distorted into 
Cara, altare), OHG lotapetti (gods’-bed, lectn«^, piilvinar templi), Graff 
3, 51 , with \\lxich compare Brunhild's bed and the like, also the Lat lectister- 
nium ‘ Ad altare S Ivihani, quod vulgo ledus dieitur,’ Lang reg. 1, 230 255 
(A.D liGO 5) , (see Suppi ) 
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as that of the numen and the image itself (see Suppl ) Haruc seems 
unconnected with the 0 Lat haruga, aruga, bull of sacrifice, whence 
haruspex, ariispex The 6k howevei also means the sacred 

glove, II 8, 48 23, 148 re/iei^o? rdjjbov, II 20, 184 

Lastly, synonymous with haruc is the OHG jpai a, gen parawes, 
AS heaw.gen bear wes, which betoken lucus’- and aibor, a sacred 
grove 01 a tree, eet bearve, Kemble 1, 255 OK ha? 7 (aibor), 
S^em 109^, ha??z (nemus) 86^87®' qui ad aras sacrificatmde za 
demo pa? atve (al zathemo we) ploazit, Diut 1, 150, ara, oi rather 
the pi arae, here stands for templum (see Suppl) 

Te?nple then means also irood What we figure to ourselves as 
a built and walled house, resolves itself, the farther hack we go, 
into a holy place untouched by human hand, embovered and 
shut in by self-grown tiees There dwells the deity, % eiling his 
form in lustlmg foliage of the boughs, there is the spot wheie 
the hunter has to present to him the game he has killed, and the 
herdsmen lus lioises and oxen and rams 

What a writer of the second centuiy says on the cultus of the 
Celts, will hold good of the Teutonic and all the kindied nations 
KeXrol a-e/Sovcrc /ah Ala, ayaX/ia Be Jw iceKTLKov v^Tfkr} Bpv^, 
Maximus Tyiius (diss 8, ed Eeiske 1, 142) Compaie Lasicz 46 
decs nc 7 nora incolere peisuasum habent (Samogitae) llabitarunt 
di quoque si/lvas (Haupts zeitschr 1, 138) 

I am not maintaining that this forest- worship exhausts all tlie 
conceptions our ancestors had formed of deity and its dwelling- 
place , it was only the principal one Here and there a god may 
haunt a mountain-top, a cave of the rock, a iiver , but the giand 
geneial vorship of the people has its seat in the gioco* And no- 
where could It have found a worthiei (see Suppl) 

At a time when rude beginnings weie all that there %vas of the 
builder s ait, the human mind must have been roused to a highei 
devotion by the sight of lofty tiees under an open skv, than it could 
feel inside the stunted structures reared by unskilful hands When 
long afterwards the arclutecture peculiar to the Teutons leached its 


1 To the Lat Meus would correspond a Goth Hubs, and this is confirm^ d 
hv the OHG m, AS Mh Tlie Enj?l H Uy has acquiPed the meanne^ 
of meadow, field , also the Slav luq, Boh lutz, m at once giuTt^ .md 

meadow Not only the wood, but wooded meadows were sacred to gods (see 

Suppl ). 
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perfection, did it not m its boldest creations still aim at reproducing 
tlie soaring trees of tbe forest ? Would not the abortion of 
miseiably carved or chiselled images lag fai behind the foim'of the 
god Virhich the youthful imagination of antiquity pictured to itself, 
thxoned on the bowery summit of a sacred tree ? In the sweep 
and under the shade^ of primeval forests, the soul of man found 
itseK filled with the nearness of sovran deities The mighty 
influence that a foiest life had fiom the fiist on the whole being 
of out nation, is attested by the ‘maich-fellowships ma? la, the 
word from which they took then name, denoted fiist a forest, and 
afterwards a boundaiy 

The earliest testimonies to the foiest-cultus of the Geimans are 
furnished by Tacitus Germ 9 ceterum nec cohibeie panetibus 
deos, neque in ullam humani oiis speciem adsimulare ex magni- 
tudine coelestium aibitiantur Lucus ac nevioia conseci ant, deorum- 
que nominibus adpellant secretum illud quod sola reverentia vident ^ 
Geim 39, of the Semnones , State tempoie in siliam auguius 
patium et imsoa foinndtne saciam^ omnes ejusdem sanguinis 
populi legationibus coeunt est et alia htco reverentia nemo nisi 
vinculo ligatus mgieditur, ut minoi et potestatem numinis prae se 
feiens si forte piolapsus est, attolli et insurgere hand licit urn 
per humum evolvuntur^ cap 40 est in insula oceani castum 


^ Waldes hleo, hlea (mubra, iimhraciiliim), Hel 33, 22 73, 23 AS hleo, 
ON hhe, OHG hva, Graff 2, 296, MHG lie, kewe 

- Eiiodolf of Fiiid (t 863) has incorpoiated the whole passage, with a few 
alterations, m his treatise De tianslatione Alexandu (Peit/j 2, 675), perhaps 
lioni some intermediate source Tacitus’s woids nimt be taken as they stand 
In his day Germany posse'ssed no masters who could build temples or chisel 
statues , so the giove was the dwelling of the gods, and a sacred 'vrd « ^ a 
instead of a statne Moser § 30 takes the passage to mean, that ' v vi i 
common to the whole nation was woi shipped unseen, so as not to give one dis- 
tiict tlie advantage of possessing the temple , but that sepaiate gods did ha\e 
their images made This i lew is too political, and aho ill-suited to the isolation 
ot tubes m those times No dould, a legion which indiuled a god’s hill would 
act [Hire the more renowm and saciedness, as spots like Rhetra and Loreto did 
from containing the Shmc sanctuary oi a Madonna that did not pi event the 
same worship from ohtammg seats elsewhere With the woids ot Tacitus 
couipaie what he savs in Hist 2, 78 est Judaeam inter Syiiamque Caimelus, 
ita vocaiit montein deumqne, nec simulaCrnm deo ant templum, sic tradideie 
maj 01 es, rtne tantum et reiertntia , and in Dial de Orat 12 nemora vero et 
luci et betrdum ipsum In Tacitus secietum = secesms, seclusion, not arcanum 
^ This hexameter is not a quotation, it is the author’s owm 
^ Whoevei is engaged in a holy office, and stands in the presence and pre- 
cincts of the god, must not stumble, and if he falls to the ground, he foiteits 
his piiulege So he who m holy combat sinks to the eaith, may not set 
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nemiLs, dicatumque in eo veliicnlum veste contectum cap 43 
apuci Naliarvalos mihguae 'ichgiotiis lucus ostenditui 
numini nomen Alcis, nulla simulacra cap 7 effigies et signa {le 
effigiata signa) quaedam detiactae in pioelium ferunt, with 
winch connect a passage in Hist 4, 22 mde depiompt^e sihis 
lucibO^Q feral um imagines, ut cinque genti nine pioelium mos est 
Ann 2, 12 Caesai tiansgiessus Visuigini indicio perfugae 
cognoscit delectum ab Aiminio locum pugnae, convenisse et 
alias nationes in silvcun Herculi saaam Ann 4, 73 mox 
conpeitum a tiansfugis, nongentos Itomanoiuni apiid lututa, 
quern Baduhennae vocant, pugna in posterum extiacta con- 
fectos, though it does not appear that this giove vas a cou- 
seciated one^ Ann 1, G1 hiCLb projunquis Icnhauic a/ae, apud 
quas tiibunos inactaveiant , conf 2, 25 piopinquo huo defossam 
Yaiianae legioms aquilam inodico piaesidio seivaii Hist 4, 14 
Civilis pnmoies gentis . ^aa uni in vocatos These 

expiessions can be matched by others fiom Claudian three 
centuries later, Cons Stilich 1, 288 

Ut procul Heicyniae per vasta silentia sihae 
venari tuto liccat, Zz-zcosque \etusta 
religione tiuces, et lobora numims insfar 
Imha} ici nostrae feriant impune bipennes 
De bello Get 545 

IIui tantes his adde dcos Xon somnia nobis, 
nec lolucies, sed daui palam iojl cclita him ed " 

' rumpe omnes, Alai ice, moias ’ ’ 

It IS not puie natiiie-wuisliip that we aie told of heie , but Tacitus 
could have had no eye foi the mores Geimaiioium,’ if their most 
essential feature had escaped him Gods dwell m these groves , no 
images (simulacra, in human form)aie mentioned by name as being 
set up, no temple vails aie leaied- But sacied vessels and altars 

limiselt on leg^, hut must finidi the fight on Ins knees, Dan>ke viser 1, 115 , 
fco m ceitain places a stringer’s c linage, it ovei turned, mii4 not he »et iipnght 
again, RA 554 What 3s lahkd ol an idol called Sompai at GuiiiU (iitiic 
laxisit? moiiatsschi 1805, p 1-18) has evidenth hcen '^puu out of tlu<=s pasMge 
inTac , the Semnoncs aie plated in the Lansit/ coiintn, they hatl been 
j)revioxi4y by Aieutin (Fiankt 1580, p vho only puts a king Sehyab ni 
the place ot Sojiipar , , , . 

^ Badnheiina, perhaps the name of a place, like Ardiienna ^ullenholi 
adds Badvmna, Patunna (Haupts zeitsehi 9, 241) 

2 Bnssoniiis de regno Peis 2, 28 , Peisae diis suis nulla tenipla vel altaiia 
constituunt, nnlk siinulaeia% alter Herodot 1, IZh 
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stand in the forest, heads of animals (ferarum imagines) hang on 
the boughs of trees There divine worship is performe4 and 
sacrifice offered, there is the folk-mote and the assize, everywhere a 
sacred awe and reminiscence of antiquity Have not we here 
alah, w%h, jparo, haruc faithfully portrayed ^ How could such 
technical terms, unless they described an organized national 
worship piesided over by priests, have sprung up m the language, 
and hved ^ 

During many centuries, down to the mtroduction of Christianity, 
this custom endured, of veneratmg deity in sacred woods and trees 

I will here msert the detailed narrative given by Wilibald 
(t 786) in the Vita Bonifacii (Camsius II 1, 242 Pertz 2, 343) of 
the holy oak of Geismar (on the Edder, near Fritzlar in Hesse) ^ 
The event falls between the years 725 and 731 Is autem (Bom- 
facius) . . , ad obsessas ante ea Hessorum metas cum consensu 
Carh duels (^ e of Charles Martel) rednt turn vero Hessorum jam 
multi cathohea fide subditi ac septiformis spintus gratia confirman 
manus impositionem acceperunt, et ahi quidem, nondum ammo 
confortati, mtemeratae fidei documenta integre percipere renuerunt, 
alu etiam Imguis et faucibus clanculo, ahi vero aperte sacnficahant, 
all! vero auspicia et divmationes, praestigia atque incantationes 
occulte, alu quidem manifeste exercebant, ahi quippe auspicia et 
auguria intendebant, diveisosque sacmficand'i ntus incoluerunt, alu 
etiam, quibus mens sanior inerat, omm abjecta gentihtatis pro- 
phanatione nihil horum comnuserunt quorum consultu atque 
consiho arborem quandam ae magmhtdims, quae jpnsco Fagan- 
omm vocaUdo appeUatur rolmr Jams, m loco, qm dicitur Gaesmere, 
servis Dei secum astantibus, succidere tentavit cumque mentis 
constantia confortatus arborem succidisset, magna quippe aderat 
copia Paganorum, qui et immicum deomm suorum intra se dihgen- 
tissime devotabant, sed ad modicum quidem arbore praecisa 
confestun 'immensa rclons moles, divino desuper fiatu exagitata, 
palmitum confracto culmine, corruit, et quasi superi nutus solatio 
in quatuor etiam partes disrupta est^ et quatuor ingentis magnitu- 
dinis aequah longitudine trunci, absque fratrum labore astantium 
apparuerunt quo viso prius devotantes Pagani etiam versa vice 
benedictionem Domino, pristma abjecta maledictione, credentes 


I A shorter account of the same in the annahst Saxo, p. 133. 
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reddiderunt Tunc autem summae sanctitatis antistes consilio mito 
cum fratribus ex supradictae arboiis materia oratorium construxit, 
lUudque m bonore S. Petn apostoli dedicavit Prom that time 
Christianity had in this place a seat m Hesse , hard by was the 
ancient capital of the nation, ' Mattium (Marburg), id genti caput,' 
Tac Ann 1, 56 , which continued in the Mid Ages to be the chief 
seat of government According to Landau, the oak and the church 
built out of it stood on the site of St Peter's chuich at Pritzlar 
The whole region is well wooded (see Suppl ) 

Not unsimilar are some passages contained in the Vita S 
Amandi (-f- 674), on the wood and tree worship of the northern 
Pranks Acta Bened sec. 2 p 714, 715, 718) . Amandus audivit 
pagum esse, cui vocabulum Gandavum, cujus loci habitatores im- 
quitas diaboli eo circumquaque laqueis vehementer irretivit, ut 
mcolae terrae lUius, relicto deo, arloies et hgnct pro deo colerent, 
atque vel idola adorarent — TJbi destruebantur, statim 
monasteria aut ecclesias construebat — ^Amandus in pago belvacense 
verbum dommi dum praedicaret, pervenit ad quendam locum, cui 
vocabulum est Eossonto juxta Aionnam fluvium . . respondit 

lUa, quod non ob aliam causam ei ipsa coecitas evenisset, nisi quod 
auguTia vel idola semper coluerat insuper ostendit ei locum, in 
quo praedictum idolum adorare consueverat, scihcet arloiem, quae 
erat daemom dedwata ^ nunc igitur accipe securim et hanc 

nefandam arhorem quantocius succidere festina’ 

Among the Saxons and Prisians the veneration of groves lasted 
much longer At the beginnmg of the 11th century, bishop Unwan 
of Bremen (conf Adam Brem 2, 33) had all such woods cut down 
among the remoter inhabitants of his diocese hieos in episcopatu 
suo, in quibus paludicolae regioms illius eiwre veten cum profes- 
sions falsa christianitatis immolahant, succidit, Vita Meinwerci, 
cap 22 Of the holy tree in the Old Saxon L 7iun$4l I will treat 
in ch VI, Several districts of Lower Saxony and Westphalia 
have until quite recent times preserved vestiges of holy oaJcs, to 
which the people paid a half heathen half Christian homaga Thus, 
in the prmcipahty of Minden,^on Easter Sunday, the young people 
of both sexes used with loud cries of joy to dance a reigen (rig, 

1 Other MS have ^ mole ' or ^ metallo \ A brazen image on the oak is not 
to be thought of, as such a thmg would have been alluded to in ^hat precedes 
or follows. 
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circular dance) round an old oaL'^ In a tliicket near tlie vill?,ge of 
Wormeln, Paderborn, stands a holy oah, to winch the inhabitants 
of Wormeln and Calenberg still make a solemn piocession every 
year^ 

I am inclined to trace back to heathenism the proper name of 
Holy Wood so common in neaily all parts of Germany It is not 
likely that fioni a chiistian chuich situated in a wood, the wood 
itself would be named holy , and in such forests, as a rule, there is 
not a church to be found Still less can the name be explained by 
the royal ban-forests of the Mid Ages, on the contiary, these 
forests themselves appear to have sprung out of heathen groves, 
and the king’s right seems to have taken the place of the cultus 
which first withdrew the holy wood from the common use of the 
people In such forests too there used to be sanctuaries foi crimi- 
nals, EA 886-9 

An old account of a battle between Franks and Saxons at 
ISTotteln in the year 779 (Pertz 2, 377) informs us, that a badly 
wounded Saxon had himself secretly conveyed from his castle into a 
holy wood . Hic veio (Luibertus) magno cum meiore se in castrum 
recepit Ex q^uo post aliquot dies muher egrotum humeris clam in 
syham Sytheri, qime fiat thegathon sacra, nocte portavit Vulnera 
ibidem lavans, exteriita clamore effugit Ubi multa lamentatione 
animam expiiavit The strange expression thegathon is explained 
by t’ dyadov (the good), a name for the highest divinity (summus 
et prmceps ommum deoium), which the chronicler borrowed from 
Macrobius’s somn Scip, 1, 2, and may have chosen purposely, to 
avoid naming a well-known heathen god (see Suppl ) Sythen, 
the name of the wood, seems to be the same as Sunden (southern), 
a name given to forests in more than one district, eg a Sundernhart 
m Franconia (Hofers ink p 308) Did this heathen hope for heal- 
ing on the sacred soil ? or did he wish to die there ? 

The forest called Dat hilhge holt is mentioned by a document 
in Kmdlinger’s Munst beitr 3, 638 In the county of Hoya there 
stood a He%hgen-loh (Pertz 2, 362) A long hst of Alsatian 
documents in Schopflm allude to the'' holy forest near Hagenau; no 
218 (ad 1066), cum foresto hnVigenprst nommato in comitatu 
Gerhardi comiks in pago Nortcowe, no 238 (1106) in sylva 

1 Weddigen^s westphal mag 3, '712* 

2 Spilckers beitrage 2, 121, 
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heiligefoi st no 273 (1143) praedium Lonbach. in sacio nemore 

situm no 297 (1158) ntantur pascnis m sacra siha no 317 
(1175) msihasacm no 402(1215) msacrasiha no 800 (1292) 
conventum in komgesbiucken m heikgenforst no 829 (1304) 
nemus nostrum et imperil dictum Jicihgwnt no 851 (1310) 
pecora in foresta nostra, quae dicitur der heiUgc foist, pascere et 
teneie no 1076* (1356) poicos tempoie glandium nntriendos in 
Silva sacut The alternating words 'forst, silva, nemus/ are enough 
to show the significance of the term The name of the well-known 
Breieicli (Dneichahi) is probably to be explained by the heathen 
worship of three oaks , a royal ban-forest existed there a long tmie, 
and its charter (I, 498) is one of the most primitive 

The express allusion to Thuiingia and Saxony is remaikable in 
the following lines of a poem that seems to have been composed 
soon after the year 1200, Eeinh T. 302 ; the wolf sees a goat on a 
tree, and exclaims . 

ich sihe ein obez hangen, I see a fiuit hanging, 

ez habe hfir ode boist , That it has hair or bristles , 

in emem heihgen voiste In any holy forest 

ze Duringen noch ze Sachsen Of Thuringia nor of Saxony 
enkunde niht gewahsen There could not grow 

bezzer obez fif rise. Better fruit on bough 

The allusion is surely to sacrificed animals, or firstfmits of the 
chase, hung up on the trees of a sacred wood Either the story is 
based on a more ancient original, or may not the poet have heard 
tell from somewhere of heathenish doings going on m his own day 
among Saxons and Thuiingians ^ (see Suppl) 

And in other poems of the Mid Ages the sacredness of the 
ancient foiests still exerts an after -influence In Alex 6193 we 
read ^ der edele wait frdne ' ; and we have inklings now and again, 
if not of sacrifices offered to sacred trees, yet of a lasting indestiuc- 
tible awe, and the fancy that ghostly beings haunt particular trees 
Thus, in Ls. 2, 575, misfortune, hire a demon, sat on a tree; and in 
Altd w 3, 161 it IS said of a hollow tree 

dS, sint hedigen inne, There are samts in there, 

die hoerent aUer hute bet^ That hear all people’s prayers 

(see Suppl ), 

^ From the notion of a forest temple the transition is easy to paying divine 
honours to a single tree Festns has * deluhrvm fastis dehbiatas (stafl: ^\lth 
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Still more unmistakaMy does this forest cultus prevail in the 
North, protected by the longer duration of heathenism The gieat 
sacrifice at Ledera desciibed by Dietmar (see p 48) was perfdrmed 
in the island which, from its even now magnificent beech-woods, 
bore the name of Scehmd'i, sea-grove, and was the finest grove in all 
Scandinavia The Swedes m hke manner solemnized their festival 
of sacrifice m a grove near Upsala , Adam of Bremen says of the 
animals saciificed Corpora suspenduntur in lumm qm proximus 
est templo , is enim Incus tarn sacer est gentibus, ut singulae 
arlores ejus ex morte vel tabo immolatorum divinae credantur Of 
HloSr HeiSreksson we aie told in the Hervararsaga cap 16 
(fornald sog 1, 491), that he was born with arms and horse m the 
holy wood (k mork hmni helgu) In the grove Glasislundr a bird 
sits on the boughs and demands sacrifices, a temple and gold-horned 
cows, Ssem. 140-1 The sacied trees of the Edda, Yggdrasil and 
Mtmameid'r, Sasm. 109% hardly need reminding of. 


Lastly, the agreement of the Slav, Prussian, Finnish and Celtic 
paganisms throws light upon our own, and tends to confirm it 
Dietmar of Merseburg (Pertz 5, 812) affirms of the heathen temple 
at Riedegost quam undique sylva ab incolis Intacta et venei alihs 
circumdat magna, (ibid 816) he relates how his ancestor Wibert 
about the year 1008 rooted up a grove of the Slavs , lucum Zuti- 
bure dictum, ab accohs tit deum in omnibus lionoi atum, et ab aevo 
antiquo nunguam molatnmi, radicitus eruens, sancto maityri 
Romano in eo ecclesiam construxit Zutibure is for Sveti bor = 
holy forest, from bor (fir), pme-barren , a Merseburg document of 
1012 already mentions an ‘ecclesia m Scutibure,’ Zeitschr. f 
archivkunde, 1, 162, An ON saga (Fornm sog 11, 382) names a 
Udtlundr (sacrificial grove) at Strsela, called Boku, Helmold 1, 1 
says of the Slavs: usque hodie profecto inter illos, cum cetera 

bark peeled off) quern venerabantur pro deo Names given to particular trees 
are at tbe same time names of goddesses, e g ON Hlin, Gn^ it is worthy of 
notice, that the heathen idea of divine figures on tiees has crept into chnsUan 
legends, so deeply rooted was tree w^orship among the people I refer doubters 
to the story ot the Tyrolese image of grace, which grew up in a forest tree 
(Deutsche sagen, no 348) In Carinthia you find Madonna figures fixed on the 
trees in gloomy groves (Sartons reise 2, 165) Of hke import seem to be the 
descriptions ot wonderful maidens sittmg inside hollow trees, or perched on the 
boughs (Manenkmd, hausmarchen no 3 Bomance de la infantma, see ch 
XVI ). Madonna in the wood, Mar legend 177. Many oaks with Madonnas 
in Normandy, Bosquet 196-7 
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omnia commnnia smt cum nostris, solus prohibetur accessus lucorum 
ac fontium, quos autumant pollui christianorum access a A song 
in t}fe Konigmhof MS p 72 speaks of the grove {hmn, Boh hai, 
hag, Pol gay, Sloven gaj , conf gams, gahajus. Lex Pioth 324, 
kaheius, Lex Bajuv 21, 6) fiom which the Christians scared away 
the holy spairow^ The Esth sallo, Finn salo means a holy wood, 
especially a meadow with thick underwood , the national god Thara- 
pila IS described by Henry the Letton (ad ann 1219) m confinio 
Wiromae erat mans et silva pidchemma, in quo dicebant indigenae 
magnum deum Osdiensium natum qui Tharapila^ vocatur, et de 
loco illo in Osiliam volasse, — ^in the form of a bird ^ (see Suppl ) 
To the Old Prussians, Remove was the most sacred spot in the land, 
and a seat of the gods , there stood their images on a holy oak hung 
with cloths Ho unconseciated person was allowed to set foot in 
the forest, no tree to be felled, not a bough to be injured, not a 
beast to be slain There were many such sacred gioves in other 
parts of Prussia and Lithuania ^ 

The Vita S Germani Autisiodorensis (b 378, d 448) written 
by Constantins as early as 473 contains a stiiking narrative of a 
feartree which stood in the middle of Auxerre and was honoured 
by the heathen^ As the Burgundians did not enter Gaul till the 
beginning of the 5th century, there is not likely to be a mixture in 
it of German tiadition But even if the story is puiely Celtic, it 
deserves a place heie, because it shows how widely the custom 
prevailed of hangmg the heads of sacrificial beasts on trees ^ Eo 
tempore (before 400) terntoiium Autisiodorensis uibis visitations 
propiia gubeinabat Geimanus Cm mos erat tirunculoium potius 
industiiis mdulgere, quam christianae rehgioni operam dare is 
ergo assidue venatui invigilans ferarum copiam insidiis atque artis 
strenuitate frequentissime capiebat Erat autem arbor jpvivs %n 


1 Brzetislav burnt down the heathen oves and trees of the Bohemians in 
1093, Pelzel 1, 76 The Poles called a sacred giove and uroct,yslo, cont 
Buss roshtcha, grove [root reJe rok = fan, fatum , loshtcha is from rosti, rasti 
= glow] On threat of hostile invasion, they ent rods (wicie) from the giove, 
and sent them round to summon their neighbours Mickie-wicz 1, o6 

2 Conf Turuind in Forinn, sog 11, 385 , but on Slav nations conf. Schief- 
ner on Castr^n 329 

^ Job Voigts gesch Preussens 1, 595 — 597 

^ Acta sanctor BoUand July 31. p 202 , conf Legenda anrea, cap 102 

5 Hmc (Marti) piaedae pnmordia vovebantur, hmc trumu suspendehantur 
exmuie, J ornandes cap 5 
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urle media^ amcenitate giatissima ad cnjus ramusculos feia^um ab 
eo deprebensaium capita pro admiiatione venationis nimiae depen- 
dehant Quern Celebris ejusdeni cmtatis Aniator episcopus Ins 
frequens compellebat eloquus: ^desine, quaeso, vn lionoratoium 
splendidissime, haecjocularia, quae Clnistiains offensa, Pagaiiis vero 
imitanda sunt, exercere hoc opus idololat') lae cultura est, non chris- 
tianse elegantissimae disciplinae/ Et hcet hoc indesinenter vii deo 
dignus peiageret, die tamen mdlo modo admonenti se adquiesceie 
voluit aut obedire vii autem domini iteium atque iteiuni eum horta- 
batur, ut non solum a consuetudine male anepta discedeiet, veruni 
etiam et ipsam ailoiem, ne Chiistianis offendiculum esset, ladici- 
tus exstiipaiet sed die nullatenus auiem placidam applicare voluit 
admonentL In hujus eigo peisuasionis tempore quodani die Ger- 
manus ex urbe in praedia sui juiis discessit tunc beatus Ainator 
oppoitunitatein oppeiiens sacrilegam aihoiem cum caudicibus ab- 
scidit, et ne aliqua ejus increduhs esset memoiia igni concieman- 
dam dlico deputavit oscilla}) veio, quae tanquam trophaea cujus- 
dam certaminis unibram dependentia ostentabant, longius a civitatis 
termmis projici praecipit Protinus vero fama gressus sues ad 
aures Germani retorquens, dictis animum incendit, atque iram suis 
suasionibiis exaggerans feiocem effecit, ita ut oblitus sanctae 
rehgionis, cujus jam fueiat iitu atque munere insignitus, mortem 
beatissimo viro mmitaieh 

A poem of Heiricus composed about 876 gives a fuller descrip- 
tion of the idolatious peartiee * 

altoque et lato stabat gratissima quondam 
urbe pirns media, populo spectabilis omni ; 
non quia pendentum flavebat honore pirorum, 
nec quia perpetuae vernabat munere frondis . 

1 Virg Georg 2, 388 tibique (Bacche) oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia 
pinu In the story, however, it is not masks that are hung up, but real heads 
of beasts , are the lerarum imagines in Tac Hist 4, 22 necessarily nnages ? 
Does oscilla mean capita oscillantia ? It appears that when they hung up the 
heads, they propped open the mouth with a stick, conf Isengr 645 Reinardus 
3, 293 (see Suppl ) Nailing buds of piey to the gate of a bur^r or barn is well 
known, and is practised to this day Hanging up hoises a- mentioned 

on p 47 The Giimnismal 10 tells us, in OSin\ mansion there hung a woZ/ 
outside the doo'i , and over that an ectgle , were these mere simulacra and insignia ^ 
"Viqtechind say'^, the Saxons, when sacrificmg, set up an eagle over the gate Ad 
oiientalem portam ponunt aquxlam, aramque Victoriae construonles thi^ cado 
seems to have been her emblem A dog hung up over the ihn-^^hold i^ tdso 
mentioned, Lex Alain, 102, 
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sed deprensarum passim cap%ta dUQ^feramm 
arbons obscoenae patuhs lutei enha mm%s 
praebebant vano plausiim spectacula vulgo 
horrebant illic trepidi ramalia cervi 
et dirum frendentis a^pri, fera spicula, dentes, 
acnbus exitium meditantes forte molossis 
tunc quoque sic varus arbos induta tiopaeis 
fundebat rudibus lascivi semma risus 

It was not the laughter of the multitude that offended the Christian 
priests , they saw in the practice a performance, however degene- 
rate and dimmed, of lieathen sacrifices ^ 

Thus far we have dwelt on the evidences which go to prove 
that the oldest worship of our ancestors was connected with sacred 
forests and trees 

At the same time it cannot be doubted, that even m the earhest 
times there were temples bmlt foi single deities, and perhaps rude 
images set up inside them In the lapse of centuries the old forest 
worship may have declined and been superseded by the structure 
of temples, more with some populations and less with others In 
fact, we come across a good many statements so indefinite or incom- 
plete, that it is impossible to gather from them with any certainty 
whether the expressions used betoken the ancient cultus or one 
departing from it 

The most weighty and significant passages relating to this part 
of the subject seem to be the following (see Suppl) 

Tac Germ 40 describes the sacred grove and the worship of 
Mother Earth , when the priest m festival time has earned the 
goddess round among the people, he restores her to her sanctuary 
satiatam conveisatione moitalium deam tem;plo reddit 

Tac ann 1, 51 Caesar avidas legiones, quo latior populatio 
foiet, quatuor in cuneos dispertit, quinquaginta millium spatium 
ferro flammisque pervastat , non sexus, non aetas miserationem 

^ St Benedict found at Montecassino vetustissimuni fanum, in quo ex 
antique more gentilium a stulto rusticano populo Apollo colebatur, cvrcwnquaqm 
enmi in cultum daemomorum hm mccreverant, in quibus adhuc eodem tempoie 
infideliuni insana multitudo sacnfieiis sacrilegis insudabat Greg dialogi 
2, 8 These were not German heathens, but it proves the custom to have been 
the more universal 
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attulit profana simul et mcidy et cd^emmiiyn illis gentibus 
templum, quod Tcm/anae^ vocabant, solo aequantiir The nation to 
which this temple belonged were the Marsi and perhaps some 
neighbouring ones (see Suppl ) 

Vita S Eugendi abbatis Jurensis (f circ 510), auctore monacho 
Condatescensi ipsius discipulo (in Actis sanctor BoUand Jan 1, p 
50, and m Mabillon, acta Ben sec 1, p 570) * Sanctus igitur 
famulus Christi Eugendus, sicut beatorum patrum Eomani et 
Lupicini in religione discipulus, ita etiam natalibus ac provincia 
extitit mdigona atque*concivis ortus nempe est hand longe a vico 
cui vetustcc pagamtas ob celebritatem clausuramque fortissimam 
sn^crsMiosissi'nn temph Galhca lingua Ismuodon^ id est, ferrei ostii 
indidit nomen quo nunc quoque in loco, dd%br%s ex parte jam 
dirutis, sacratissime micant coelestis regni culmina dicata Christi- 
colis, atque inibi pater sanctissimae piohs judicio pontificali 
plebisque testimonio extitit m piesbytern digmtate sacerdos If 
Eugendus was born about the middle of the 5th century, and his 
father already was a priest of the chnstian church which had been 
erected on the site of the heathen temple, heathenism can at the 
latest have lingered there only in the earlier half of that century, 
at whose commencement the West Goths passed through Italy into 
Gaul Galhca lingua here seems to be the German spoken by the 
invadmg nations, in contradistinction to the Eomana , the name of 
the place is almost puie Gothic, eisainadaiiri, still more exactly it 
might be Burgundian, Isarnodori^ Had either West Goths or 
Burgundians, or peihaps even some Alamanns that had penetrated 
so far, founded the temple in the fastnesses and defiles of the Jura^® 
The name is well suited to the strength of the position and of the 
building, which the chiistians in part retained (see Suppl ) 

A Constitutio Childeberti I of about 554 (Pertz 3, 1) contains 
the following Praecipientes, ut quicunque admoniti de agro suo, 
ubicumque fuerint simulacra eonstructa vel idola daemom ded%cata 

1 An inscription found in Neapolitan territory, hut supposed by Orelli 
205 S to have been made by Ligorius, has ^ Tamfanae sacrum ’ (Gudii luscript 
antiq p Iv 11, de Wal p 188) , the word is certainly Geiman, and formed like 
Hludana Siuara (Sequana), Liutana (LugduniTm), Rabana (Ravenna), &c 

- Vet the Celtic lorms also are not lar removed, Ir laran, Wei haiam, 
Amor iiarn (ferrtim) , Ir doras, Wei dor (porta) haearndor =:= iron gate, 
quoted i A Davies’s Bnt Mythol pp 120, 560 

^ Frontier mountains held sacred and made places of sacrifice by some 
nations , Ritters erdkunde 1, aufi. 2, 79 vol 2, p 903 
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ab bomimbus, factum non statim abjeceimt vel saceidotibus haec 
destruentibus piolnbueimt, datis fidejussoribus non aliter discedant 
nisi in Tiostiis obtutibus praesententur 

Vita S Eadegundis (t 587) the wife of Clotaire, composed by a 
contemporary nun Baudonivia (acta Bened sec 1, p 327) : Dum 
iter ageret (Eadegundis) seculari pompa se comitante, interjecta 
longinquitate terrae ac spatio, fanwn guod a Franm colelatur in 
itmere beatae reginae quantum mibano uno proximum erat hoc 
ilia audiens jussit famuhs fanum igne comburi, iniquum judicans 
Deum coeli contemni et diabolica machinamenta venerari Hoc 
audientes Franci uni versa multitude cum gladiis et fustibus vel 
omni fremitu conabantur defenders sancta vero regma immobihs 
perseverans et Chiistum in pectore gestans, equum quern sedebat 
in antea (^ e ulterius) non movit antequam et fanum peruieretur 
et ipsa orante inter se populi pacem firmarent The situation of 
the temple she destioyed I do not venture to determine, Eadegund 
was journeymg from Thuiingia to France, and somewhere on that 
Ene, not fai from the Ehine, the fanum may be looked for 

Greg Tur vitae patrum 6 Eunte rege (Theoderico) in Agrip- 
pinam urbem, et ipse (S Gallus) simul abut erat autem ibi fanum 
quoddam diversis ornamentis refertum, m quo barbaris (1 Barbaras) 
opima hhamioia exhibens usque ad vomitum cibo potuque repleba- 
tur. ibi et simulacra ut deum adorans, membra, secundum quod 
unumquemque dolor attigisset, sculpebat in ligno quod ubi S 
Gallus audmt, statim illuc cum uno tantum cleiico propeiat, ac- 
censoque igne, cum nullus ex stultis Paganis adesset, ad fanum 
applicat et succendit at illi videntes fumum deluhi ad coelum 
usque conscendere, auctorem incendii quaerunt, mventumque eva- 
ginatis gladus prosequuntur , lUe veio in fugam versus aulae se 
regiae condidit verum postquam rex quae acta fuerant Paganis 
minantibus recognovit, blandis eos sermombus lenivit This Gallus 
is distinct from the one who appears m Alamanma half a century 
later , he died about 553, and by the king is meant Theoderic I of 
Austrasia 

Vita S Lupi Senonensis (Duohesne 1, 562 Bouquet 3, 491) 
Eex Chlotarius virum Dei Lupum episcopum retrusit in pago quodam 
Neustriae nuncupante Vmemaco (le Vimeu), traditun\duci pagano 
duel terrae), nomme Bosom Landegisilo (no doubt a Frank) 
quern ille direxit in villa quae dicitur Andesagma super fluvium 

6 
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Auciam, xibi erant templa fmiatica a decunonibus culta (ad 
614) Andesagma is Ansemie, Aucia was afteiwaids called la 
Biesle, Briselle 

Beda, lust eccl 2, 13, relates liow tlie ISroithumbnaii king 
Eadwme, baptized 627, slam 633, resolved after matiiie consultation 
witb men of understanding to adopt Christianity, and was especially 
made to waver in Ins ancient faith by Coifi (Ccefi) his chief heathen 
priest himself Cuinque a praefato pontifice sacioium suorum 
quaereret, qiiis ants et fana xdoloriim mm septis qiahiis eiant m- 
cumdatcc primus piofanaie deberet ^ respondifc ego quis enim ea, 
quae per stiiltitiam colui, nunc ad exemplum omnium aptius quam 
ipse per sapientiam mihi a Deo veio donatam destiuam ^ 
Accmctus ergo gladio accepit lanceam in manu et ascendens 
emissanum regis (all three unlawful and improper things foi a 
heathen j)iiest), pergebat ad idola quod aspiciens vulgus aesti-* 
mabat eum insanire nec distulit lUe mox ut appropmquabat ad 
famim, profanaie illud, mjecta in eo lancea quam tenebat, multum- 
que gavisus de agnitione ven Dei cultus, jussit sociis destruere ac 
succendere famm cum ommhus sephs suis ostenditur autem locus 
ille quondam %dolorum non longe ab Eboraco ad onentem ultra 
amnem Dorowentionem et vocatur hodie Godmundinga h3,m, ubi 
pontifex ipse, inspirante Deo vero, poUuit ac destruxit eas, quas 
ipse sacraveiat, aras ^ 

Vita S BertufiS. Bobbiensis (+ 640) in Acta Bened sec 2, p 
164 Ad quandam villam Iriae fluvio adjacentem accessit, ubi 
fdnum quoddam ai honhus consitum videns allatum ignem ei admovit, 
congestis in modum pirae lignis Id vero cernentes fam cultores 
Meroveum apprehensum diuque fustibiis caesum et ictibus con- 
tusum in fluvium illud demergere conantui — The Iria runs into 
the Po , the event occurs among Lombards 

Walafridi Straboms vita S GaUi (f 640) m actis Bened sec 2 
p 219, 220 Venerunt (S Columbanus et Gallus) infia partes 
Alemanmae ad fluvium, qui Lmdnnacus vocatur, juxta quern ad 
superiora tendentes pervenerunt Turicmum cumque per littus 
ambulantes vemssent ad caput laqus ipsius, m locum qui Tucconia 
dicitur, placuit illis loci qualitas ad inhabitandiim porro honnnes 

^ The A S translation renders arae by wigh&d (see p 67), fana by heargas, 
idola by deofolgild^ septa once by liegas (hedges), and the other time by getymbro. 
The spear hurled at the hearg gave the signal for its demohtion 
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ibidem commanentes cnicleles eiant et impii, simidacut coUntes, 
%dola saciificm venemntes, observantes aiigniia et dmnationes et 
multa l^uae contraria sunt ciiltui divmo superstitio>sa sectantes 
Sancti igitur homines cum coepissent inter illos habitaie, docebant 
eos adorare Patiem et Filium et Spiritum sanctum, et custodire 
fidei veritatem Beatus quoque Gallus sancti viri discipulus zelo 
pietatis armatus fana, in quibus daemomis saenfiedbant, igni sue- 
cendit et quaecumque inyemt oblata demersit in laciim — Here 
follows an impoitant passage which will be quoted fuither on , it 
says expiessly cumque ejusdem temph solemnitas ageietui 

Jonae Bobbiensis vita S Columbam (f G15) cap 17 in act 
Bened 2, 12 13 Cumque jam multorum monachorum societate 
densaretur, coepit cogitare, ut potioiem locum in eadem eremo 
(%e Vosago saltu) quaeieret, quo monasterium construeret in- 
vemtque castrum Jirmissimo mummine olim fiiisse cidtuni, a supra 
dicto loco distans plus minus octo millibus, quern prisca tempoia 
Luxovium nuncupabant, ibique aquae cahdae cultu exiniio constru- 
ctae habebantur ibi imaginiim laqpideamm densitas vicina saltus 
densabat,^ quas mlfu m%seiah%l% ntuque ^profano xetusta Paganoium 
tempera honorabant — This Burgundian place then (Luveuil in 
Franche Comt4, near Vesoul) contained old Eoman thermae 
adorned with statues Had the Burgundian settlers connected 
their own worship with these ^ The same castrum is spoken of 
in the 

Vita S Agili Piesbacensis (f 650), m Acta Ben sec 2, p 317 
Castrum namque intra vasta eienn septa, quae Vosagus dicitui, 
fuel at fanaticoricm cultm ohm dedicatmii, sed tunc ad solum usque 
dirutum, quod hujus saltus incolae, quamquam ignoto praesagio, 
Luxovium [qu lux ovium nominavere A church is then built 
on the heathen site ut, ubi olim piopliano 'utii veteies cohierunt 
fana^ ibi Christi figerentur arae et erigerentur vexiUa, habitaculum 
Deo mihtantium, quo adversus aeiias potestates dimicarent superni 
Eegis tirones p 319 Ingressique (Agilus cum Eustasio) hujus 
itmeris viam, juvante Christo, Warascos praedicaton accelerant, 
qui agiestium fams decepti, quo5 vulgi faiinos vocant, gentihum 


^ The uiultitiide of statues made the adjoimng wood tlmlzer ^ Must we not 
supply an acc copiam or speciem after imag lapid ? fvicina saltus densabat 
evidently means ^ciowded the adjoining part of the wood^ So m Ovid, densae 
folus bum — Teans ] 
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quoqxie errore seducti, in perfidiam devenerant, Fotini sen Bonosi 
vims infecti, qnos, enore depulso, matn ecclesiae reconciliatos veios 
Chnsti fecere seivos 

Vita S Willibioidi (f 789), in Acta Bened see 3, p 609 
Pervenit in coiifinio Fiesonimi et Danorum ad qnandam insnlam, 
qnae a quodam deo sno Fosite ab accolis terrae Fositesland appel- 
latnr, qnia in ea ejnsdem dei fana fuere constructa Qui locus a 
paganis tanta veiieratione habebatiir, ut nil m eo vel animalium 
ibi pascentimn vel aliarnm qnarumlibet rerum gentilium quisquam 
tangere audebat, nec etiam a fonte qui ibi ebulbebat aquam baurne 
nisi tacens piaesumebat 

Vita S WiUeliadi (i" 793), m Pertz 2, 381: Unde contigit, ut 
quidam discipulomm ejus, divino compuncti aidore, m morem 
genhlmm cii cimquague ejecta coepissent evertere et ad nihilum, 
prout poterant, ledigere , quo facto barban, qui adliuc forte 
perstiteiant, fmore nimio succensi, irruerunt super eos repente cum 
impetu, volentes eos funditus mterimere, ibique Dei famulum 
fustibus caesum multis admodum plagis affecere — This Imppened 
in the Frisian pagus Thrianta (Diente) before 779 

Vita Ludgeri (beginnmg of the 9th cent ) 1,8 (In Frisia) Paganos 
asperrimos * . mitigavit,ut sua nlum dehchrcc destrueie coram 

oculis pateientur Inventum mfams aurum et argentum plunmum 
Albncus in aerarmm regis intulit, accipiens et ipse praecipiente 
Caiolo porbionem ex illo — Conf the passage cited p 45 from the 
Lex Fiisionum 

Folcuini gesta abb Lobiensium (circ 980), m Pertz 6, 55 * Est 
locus mtra terminos pagi, quern veteres, a loco ubi siope7stihosa 
f/entihtas famm Ilarh sacm^erat, Famm Marhnse dixeruut — This 
IS Famars in Hainault, not far from Valenciennes. 


In all probability the sanctuary of Tanfana which Germameus 
demolished m A n 14 was not a mere grove, but a real building, 
otherwise Tacitus would hardly have called the destruction of it a 
‘ levelling to the ground ^ During the next three or four centuries 
we are without any notices of lieathen temples m Germany In 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, as I have shown, we come 
upon cast) ci, temjyla, fana among Burgundians, Franks, Lombards, 
Alamanns, Anglo-Saxons, and Frisians By (whence fana- 
ticus) seems often to have been understood a building of smaller 
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extent, and by tem^lum one of larger , the Indiculiis superstit xxxi 
4 has 'de casuhs (huts), fams' (see Suppl) I admit that 
some of* the authoiities cited leave it doubtful whether German 
heathen temples be intended, they might be Eoman ones which 
had been left standing , in which case there is room for a twofold 
hypothesis that the dominant German nation had allowed certain 
communities in their midst to keep up the Eoman-Gallic cultus, or 
that they themselves had taken possession of Eoman buildings for 
the exercise of their own rehgion^ (see Suppl) 'No thorough 
investigation has yet been made of the state of rehgion among the 
Gauls immediately before and after the iriuption of the Germans , 
side by side with the converts there were still, no doubt, some 
heathen Gauls, it is difficult therefore to pronounce for either 
hypothesis, cases of both lands may have co-existed So much foi 
the doubtful authoiities , but it is not all of them that leave us ni 
any doubt If the Tanfana temple could be built by Germans, we 
can suppose the same of the Alamann, the Saxon and the Fiisian 
temples, and what was done in the first century, is still more hkely 
to have been done in the 2nd, 3id, and 4th 

BwiXt Temples must m early times have been named m a variety 
of ways (see Suppl ) * OHG AS OS ON hof, aula, atrium — 
OHG halla, templum (Hymn 24, 8), AS heal, OH holl (conf hallr, 
lapis, Goth hallus) , — OHG sal, OH salr, AS seU, OS seh, aula , — 
AS reced, domus, basilica (Csedm 145, 11 150, 16 219, 23), OS 
rahud (Hel 114, 17. 130, 20 144, 4 155, 20), an obscuie word not 
found in the other dialects , — OHG petapUr, delubrum (Dint 1, 


^ As the vulgar took Boman fortifications for devil’s dikes, it was natural 
to associate with Boman castella the notion of idolatry Bupeitus Tiiitiensis 
(t 1135) in his account of the fire of 1128 that levelled such a castelhun at 
Deuz, which had been adapted to chiistian woiship, informs us that some 
thought it was built by Juhus Caesar, others by Constantius and Constantine 
In the emperor Otto’s time St Mary appears by night to archbishop Henbeit 
‘ surge, et Tuitiense castrum petens, locum in eodem mundari praecipe, ibique 
monasteriiim Deo nnhique et omnibus sanctis constitue, ut, ubi quondam 
habitavit peccatmn et cultus daemonum, ibi justitia regnet et memoria 
sanctorum,’ with nioie oi the hke, in ^le Yita Henberti cap 15 ConL the 
fanum at Cologne above, p 81 

^ The asylum that atrium and temple offered within their precincts is in 
ON OHG fitdhof, OS vrtthoh, Hel 151, 2, 9 .MHG vrone 

wUlwff Nib 1795, 2 , not at ^ our triedhof [but conn wuth frei, tiee],*conf 
Goth, freidjan, OS fridon (parcere) That the constitution of the Old 
German sanctuaries was still for the most part heathenish, discussed m BA 
886^92 
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195®^)^, — ^to wliicli were afterwards added petah4>s, minores ecclesiae 
(G1 sletst 21, 32) and climlilm, AS cyricG The MHG poets like 
to use leteMis of a heathen temple as opposed to a cliristiai? church 
(En 2695 Bari 339, 11 28 342,6 Athis D 93 Heib 952 Wigal 
8308 Pass 356, 73 Tit 3329), so in M hTethl bedehds (llaerl 
1, 326 3, 125), much as the Catholics in then own countries do not 
allow to Protestants a church, hut only a bethaus, praying-house 
(see Suppl) 0 iv 33, 33 has the peiiphrase gote$ Ms, and ii 4, 
52 dnoMtnes h4s bTotker cap 17 makes no scruple of tianslating 
the Lat fanis by cMleclion, just as bishop does duty for heathen 
priest as well In the earliest times temple was retained, Is 382 
395 T 15,4 193,2 209,1 Dint 1, 195" 

The hut which we aie to pictiue to ourselves under the term 
fanum or pur (A S bhr, bowei) was most hkely constructed of logs 
and twigs round the sacred tree , a wooden temple of the goddess 
Zisa will find a place m ch XIII With halla and some other 
names we are compelled to think rather of a stone buildmg 

We see all the Christian teachers eager to lay the axe to the 
sacred trees of the heathen, and fire under then temples It would 
almost seem that the poor people’s consent was never asked, and 
the rising smoke was the first thing that announced to them the 
broken power of their gods But on a closer study of the details in 
the less high-flown nanatives, it comes out that the heathen "weie 
not so tame and simple, noi the Christians so reckless Boniface 
resolved on hewing down the Thunder-oak after taking counsel with 
the already conveited Hessians, and in their presence So too the 
Thuringian princess might not have dared to sit so immovable on 
her palfiey and give the order to fire the Frankish temple, had not 
her escort been numerous enough to make head against the heathen 
That these did make an armed lesistance, appears from Eadegund’s 
rec[uest, after the fane was burnt down, ut mter se populi pacem 
firmarent 

In most of the cases it is expiessly stated that a church was 
erected on the site of the heathen tree or temple ^ In this way the 

^ Actum m illo htap'dre (the church at Fulda) puhlice, Trad Fuld ed 
Qchannatno 193 mhedebnr,Lacombl no 412 (ad 1162) in Erhard 
p. 148 (a D li21) hethur, Meyer Zurch ortsn* 917 

^Sulp Severus (ed Amst 1665), p 458 Nam uhi fana destruxerat 
(Martxnus), stahm ant ecclesias aut mona'^tena construebat Dietmar of Merseb. 
7, 52, p 859 (speaking of Bishop Eeinbem on Slav territory, ad 1015) 
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people’s liabits of tliinking were consulted, and they could believe 
that the old sacredness had not departed from the place, but hence- 
forth Bowed from the piesence of the tiue God (see Suppl) 

At the same time we heie perceive the reason of the almost 
entire absence of heathen monuments or their remains, not only 
in Germany proper, but in the North, wheie certainly such 
temples existed, and more plentifully , conf in chaps VI X XVI 
the temple at Sigtun, baer i Baldrshaga, and the Nomas’ temple 
Either these were levelled with the ground to make room for a 
Christian chuich, or their walls and halls were worked into the new 
building We may be slow to form any high opinion of the build- 
ing ait among the heathen Germans, yet they must have understood 
how to arrange considerable masses of stone, and bind them firmly 
together We have evidence of this in the grave-mounds and places 
of sacrifice still preserved in Scandinavia, partly also in Friesland 
and Saxony, from which some important inferences might be drawn 
with regard to the old heathen services, but these I exclude from 
my present investigation 

The results are these the earhest seat of heathen worship was 
in groves, whether on mountain or in pleasant mead , theie the first 
temples were afterwards built, and there also were the tribunals of 
the nation. 

Fana idolorum destruens incendit, et mare daemonihns cnltiun, unmissis qnatuor 
lapidibus sacro chnsmate perunctis, et aqua purgans heneclicta, novam Dommo 
plantationem eduxit — On the conversion of the Pantheon into a 
church, see Massmann’s Eiadius 476 



CHAPTER V. 
PRIESTS 


The most general term for one who is called to the immediate 
seivice of deity (minister deorum, Tac Germ 10) is one derived 
from the name of deity itself Fiom the Goth guS (dens) is formed 
the adj gaguds (godly, pins, encre/S^J?), then gagudei (pietas, evaijSeia) 
In OHG and MHG , I find pins translated Srhaft, strictly reverens, 
hut also used for venerandns , onr fiomm has only lately acq^uired 
this meaning, the MHG vrum bemg simply able, excellent The 
God-servmg, pious man is m Goth giulja [lepev^, Matt 8, 4, 27, 1 
63 Mk 10, 34 11, 27. 14, 61 Ln 1, 5 20, 1. Jo 18, 19 

22 19, 6 ufargudja (ap^tepeu?) Mk 10, 33 giidjindn {iepareveiv), 

Ln. 1, 8 gudj^nassus {Upareid) Lu 1, 9 (see Snppl ) 

That these were heathen expressions follows from the accordance 
of the 017 go9i (pontifex), liofs goS% (fam antistes), Egdss 754 
Ereys god'%, hTialss, cap 96 117 Fornm. sog 2, 206 go&o'td 
(sacerdotium) An additional argument is found in the disappear- 
ance of the word from the other dialects, just as onr alah dis- 
appeared, though the Goths had found alhs unobjectionable Only 
a faint vestige appears in the OHG cohnc by which tiibunus is 
glossed, Dint 1, 187 (Goth gudiggs — How as TJlphilas^ associates 
gudja and simsta {irp^cr^vrepo^ elder, man of standing, piiest), a 
remarkable sentence in Amm. MarceU 28, 5 informs us, that the 
high priest of the Burgundians was called simsta Ham sacerdos 
ommtm maximtcs apud Burgundies vocatur sinistus, et est perpetu- 
us,^ obnoxius discrimmibus nuUis ut reges The connexion of 
priests with the nobility I have discussed in EA 267-8 (see Suppl ) 
More decidedly heathen are the OHG names for a priest 
hanigari, Diut 1, 514V and Diut 1, 150% (bemg derived 

from haruc and paro, the words for temple given on p. 68-9, and 

^ Strictly the Evangelist , the»translator had no choice. — Tbahs 
For the sense ot perpetuity attaching to in composition, see Gramm 
2 , 554-5 - 

^ If haruc meant wood or rock, and hamgar'i, priest, they are very like the 
Ir and Gael, earn, cmrn, and emrnme priest O’Bnen *77®. 
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confirming what I have maintained, that these two terms weie 
synonymous) They can haidly have been coined by the glossist 
to m^rpiet the Lat aiuspex, they must have existed in our ancient 
speech — A priest who sacrificed was named (see p 36) 

The fact that cotino could bear the sense of tribunus shows the 
close connexion between the offices of priest and judge, which 
comes out still more clearly in a teim pecuhar to the High Germ 
dialect 4wa, ia signified not only the secular, but the divine law, 
these being closely connected m the olden times, and equally 
sacred , hence Sowart, Swart law-ward, admmistiator of law, vo/xo/cS^, 
AS se-gleaw, se-lareow, Goth vit6dafasteis, one learned in the law, 
K 55*^ 56%^ G1 Hrab 974^ H ps 50, 9 Swarto of the weak decl 
m 01 4, 2, 18 72 gotes iwmto I 4, 23 and as late as the 12th 
centuiy iwartCy Mar 21 and, without the least reference to the 
Jewish office, but quite synonymous with priest der heihge 
Swarte, Eemh 1705 der biruc und die Swaitm sin, Parz 13, 25 
Wh 217, 23 of Saracen priests (see Suppl) The veiy similar 
Sosago, Ssago stood for judex, legislator, EA 781 

The poet of the Hehand uses the expression wihes wai d (temph 
custos) 150, 24 , to avoid the heathen as well as a foreign term, he 
adopts periphrases- the giSrddo man (geehrte, honoured), 3, 19 
the frddo man (fr6t, fruot, piudens) 3, 21 7, 7 frddgumo (gumo, 
homo) 5, 23 6, 2 godound gumo 6, 12, which sounds like gudja 
above, but may convey the pecuhar sense in which Wolfram uses 
' der guote man' ^ In the Eomance expressions homo, bonus 

homo (piudhomme, bonhomme) there lurks a reference to the 
ancient juiisprudence —Once Ulphilas lenders by aiihu- 

mists veiJia, John 18, 13, but never tepeu? by veiha 

With christiamty there came in foreign words (see Suppl) 
The Anglo-Saxons adopted the Lat sacerdos in abbreviated form 
sacerd, pi sacerdas, and ^fred translates Beda's pontifex and 
summus pontfficum (both of them heathen), 2, 13 by hiscop and 
ealdorhiscop. T. and 0 use m the same sense hsgof, hiscof (from 


1 Parz 457, 2 458, 25 460, 19 4% 23 487, 23. The g6do gumo, Hel 4, 16 
IS said of John , ther guato man, 0 n 12, 21 49 of Nicodemns , in Ulrich’s Lan- 
zelot, an abbot IS styled der guote man, 4613 4639 conf 3857, 4620 6^ arte, 4626 
priester But with this is connected diu guote frouite (v inna), te, ongmaily 
Bona socia, so that in the good man also there peeps out something heathemsh, 
heretical In the great Apologue, the cricket is a clergyman, and is called 
(Rem 8125) :preudoms and Brobert = Fruotbert (see Snppl) 
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episcopus), 0 I 4, 4 2Y 47 5 and the Hel 160, 24 liscop Later 
on, ^nester (from presbytei, following the idea of eldei and supenoi), 
m.&.pfaffe (papa) came to be the names most generally nsecT, AS 
^preoBt, Engl piest, Fr piestre, pretre, in Veldek, piaster ihyines 
with mester, En 9002 

When Ceesar, bell Gall 6, 21, says of the Germans Neque 
druides habent qiii lebus divims praesint, neqiie sacnficiis student, 
— the statement need not be set down as a mistake, or as contra- 
dicting what Tacitus tells us of the German priests and saciifices. 
Coesar is all along dia^Aing a contiast between them and the Gauls 
He had desciibed the latter 6, 16 as excessively addicted to 
saciifices , and his ' non studeie sacnficiis ’ must in the connexion 
mean no more than to make a spaiing use of sacrifices As little 
did there j)ievail among the Geimans the elaboiately finished 
Druid-system of the Gauls , but they did not want for priests or 
sacrifices of their own 

The German priests, as we have already gathered from a cursory 
review of their titles, were employed in the worship of the gods 
and in judging the people In campaigns, disciphne is entrusted 
to them alone, not to the generals, the whole war being carried on 
as it weie in the presence of the deity. Ceterum neque animad- 
vertere neque vincire nec veiberare quidem nisi sacerdotibus per- 
missum, non quasi in poenam, nec ducis jussu, sed velut deo 
imperante, quern adesse bellantibus credunt, Geim 7 (see Suppl ) 
The succeeding words must also refer to the priests, it is they that 
take the " effigies et signa ’ from the sacred grove and cany them 
into battle We learn from cap 10, that the samdos cimtatis 
superintends the divination by rods, whenever it is done for the 
nation If the occasion be not a public one, the paterfamihas 
Inmself can direct the matter, and the priest need not be called m — 
a remarkable limitation of the priestly power, and a sign how far the 
lights of the freeman extended in strictly private life , on the same 
principle, I suppose, that in very early times covenant transac- 
tions could be settled between the parties, without the interven- 
tion of the judge (EA 201) Agam, when the divination was by 
the neighing of the white steeds mamtamed by the state, pnests 
accompanied the sacred car, and accredited the transaction. The priest 
alone may touch the car of Herthus, by him her approaching 
presence is perceived, he attends her full of reverence, and leads 
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her back at last to her sanctuary, cap 40 Segimund, the son of 
Segestes, whom Tac Ann 1, 57 calls sacerdos, had been not a 
GeAnan but a Eoman priest (apud aram Ubiorum), and after tearing 
up the alien chaplet (vittas ruperat), had fled to his home 

These few incidental notices of priests give us anything but a 
complete view of their functions (see Suppl ) On them doubtless 
devolved also the perfoimance of public prayers, the slaymg of 
victims, the consecration of the kings and of corpses, perhaps of 
mairiages too, the administering of oaths, and many othei duties 
Of their attire, their insignia and giadations, we hear nothing at 
all, once Tacitus cap 43 speaks of a saceidos muheh% oinctt%i, but 
gives no details No doubt the priests formed a separate, possibly 
a hereditary order, though not so poweiful and influential as in 
Gaul Probably, beside that sacerdos civitatis, theie weie higher 
and lower ones Only one is cited by name, the Cattian, i e 
Hessian, Libes in Stiabo rcov Xarrcov Upev^i), who with 

other German prisoners was dragged to Eome in the pompa of 
Geimanicus Of him Tacitus (so far as we still have him) is 
silent ^ Jornandes's statement is worthy of notice, that the Gothic 
priests were termed pileah in distinction from the rest of the people, 
the cmp%llcLt%, and that during saciifice they had the head covered 
with a hat , conf EA 271 (see Suppl). OSinn is called SiShottr, 
broadhat 

The succeeding period, down to the intioduction of Christi- 
anity, scaicely yields any information on the condition of the 
priesthood in continental Germany , then existence we infer from 
that of temples and sacrifices A fact of some importance has been 
preserved by Beda, Hist eccl 2, 13 a heathen priest of the Anglo- 
Saxons was forbidden to carry arms or to ride a male horse Non 
enim licuerat, pontificem sacrorum vel arma ferre, yA ;pmeteTquam 
m egim eguitare Can this have any connexion with the regulation 
which, it IS true, can be equally explamed from the Bible, that 
Christian clergymen, when riding about the country, should be 
mounted on asses and colts, ^ not horses (EA 86-88) ^ Festus also 
remarks Eq%o vein flamini diah non hcebat, ne, si longius digre- 
deretur, sacra neglegerentur (see Suppl) The transmission of 
such customs, which have impressed themselves on the habits of 

1 Libes might be Leip, L^b, 0 N Leifr, Goth L^ibs ? A var lect has 
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life, would seem to have been quite admissible I shall try else- 
where to show in detail, how a good deal in the gestures and atti- 
tudes prescribed for certam legal transactions savours of pneStly 
ceremony at saciifice and prayer (see Suppl ) It is not unlikely, 
as heathen sacied places were turned into Christian ones, that it 
was also thought desirable amongst a newly converted people to 
attract their former priests to the service of the new religion 
They weie the most cultivated poition of the people, the most 
capable of comprehending the Christian doctiine and recommending 
it to their countrymen Prom the ranks of the heathen priesthood 
would therefore proceed both the bitterest foes and the warmest 
paitizans of innovation^ The collection of the Letters of Boniface 
has a passage lamenting the confusion of Christian and heathen 
rites, into which foolish or leckless and guilty priests had suffered 
themselves to fall ^ This might have been done in blameless ignor- 
ance or from deliberate purpose, but scarcely by any men except 
such as were previously fannliar with heathenism 

Even the Norse priesthood is but very imperfectly delineated in 
the Eddas and sagas A noteworthy passage m the Ynglingasaga 
cap 2 which regards the Ases altogether as colomsts from Asia, 
and their residence Asgaid as a great place of sacrifice, makes the 
twelve principal Ases sacrificial priests (hofgoSar) skyldu ]?eii r^Sa 
fynr bl6tum ok domum manna 1 milli (they had to advise about 
sacrifices and dooms) , and it adds, that they had been named diar 
(divi) and drdttnar (domini) Tins representation, though it be but 
a conjecture of Snorri's, shows the high estimation in which the 
priestly cider stood, so that gods themselves were placed at the 
head of sacrifices and judgments But we need not therefore con- 
found diar and dr&ttnar with real human priests 

^ J list as the Catholic clergy furnished as well the props as the opponents of 
the Beformation The notable example of a heathen priest abjuring his ancient 
faith, and even putting forth his hand to destioy the temple he had once held 
sacred, has been quoted from Beda on p 82 This priest was an Enghsh, not 
a British one, though Beda, evidently for the mere purpose of more exactly 
marking his station, designates him by a Gaefic word Coifi (choibi, choibhrdh, 
ciumhi, see Jamieson, supplement sub v come, archdruid) Coifi is not a 
proper name, even in Gaelic , and it is incredible that Eadwine king of Nor- 
thumbria should have adopted the British rebgion, and maintained a British 
priest 

^ Ed Wixrdtw. 82 Serr 140 Pro sacrilegis itaque presbytens, ut scripsisti, 
qm tauros et Inrcos diis paganorum unmolabant, manducantes sacrificia mor- 
tuorum . , modo vero incognitum esse, utrum baptizantes trinitatem 

dixissent an non, — Connect with this the presbyter Jovi mactans, Ep 2o 
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I must draw attention to the fact, that certain men who stood 
neaier to the gods by services and veneration, and priests first of 
all, ^re entitled of the gods^ (see Suppl) Hence such names 
as Freysvinr^ AS Fredwine, egoivine for heroes and kings (see ch 
X, Fidwin) According to Eyrbygg pp 6, 8, 16, 26, Eolfr was a 
Thdrs mnr , he had a hof of that god on a meadow, and was there- 
fore named ThorrdKr, he dedicated to him his son Stemn and named 
him Thdrsteinn, who again dedicated his son Giimr to the god and 
named him ThSrgrimr , by this dedicating (gefa), was meant the 
appointing to the office of gof^i or priest And (according to Landn 
2, 23) Hallstein gave his son as goSi to Thorr Heie we see the 
priestly office running on thiough several generations (see Suppl) 
However, Odysseus is also called Au II 10, 527 Also 

AioXo9 (piXot; ddavaroiat Oeotcn, Od 10, 2 , but then in Od 30, 21 
he is ra/jbi7}<; dveficov^ dnector of wmds, therefore a priest 

How deeply the priestly office in the Xorth encroached on the 
admimstration of justice, need not be insisted on here , in their 
judicial character the priests seem to have exercised a good deal of 
control over the people, whereas httle is said of their political 
influence at the courts of kings , on this point it is enough to read 
the Hialssaga In Iceland, even under Christianity, the judges 
retamed the name and several of the functions of heathen goSar, 
Gr%3-s 1, 109-113 130 165 Convents, and at the same time 
state-farmeis, especially occupiers of old sanctuaries (see p 85, note) 
apparently contmue in the Mid Ages to have pecuhar privileges, 
on which I shall enlarge in treating of weisthumer They have the 
keeping of the county cauldron, or weights and meam\ es, and above 
all, the hrood-animals, to which great favour is shown everywhere 
(see Suppl) 

The goSi IS also called a lUtmad'r (sacrificulus), Ihotr (Egilssaga 
p 209), but all bldtmenn need not be priests , the word denoted 
lather any participant m sacrifices, and afterwards, among Christians, 
the heathen in general It talhes with the passage in Tacitus 
about the pateifannhas, that any larl or hersir (baron) might per- 
forrd sacrifice, though he was not a priest Saxo Gramm, p 176 

1 The MHG poets still bestow on hermits and monks the epithets gates 
f) unit, gates degen (pegn, ■warrior) In the Benner 24587, St Jost is called 
heihger gates hieht (cniht, servant) [See however ‘ semis dei, famulus dei ’ 
pas&un m the lives of saints] 
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relates of Harald after Ills baptism Delubra diruit, mciimanos 
proscnpsit, flanumum abiogavit By victimani he must mean 
blotmemi, by fiamens the priests He tells us on p 104, tha'L at 
the gieat Upsala sacrihces there weie enacted effoeminati corpoiiim 
motus, scenicique mimorum plausus, ac mollia nolarum ciej)itacula, 
Greek antiquity has also something to tell of choruses and dances 
of piiests 

On the clothing of the Hoise priests, I have not come across 
any information Was there a connexion between them and the 
poets ^ Biagi the god of song has nothing to do with sacrifices , 
yet the poetic art was thought a sacred hallowed thing OSmn 
spoke in veise, he and his hofgod'ar are styled hod'asrmd'ir (song- 
smiths), Yngl saga cap 6 Can sldlcl (poeta, but neiit) be the 
same as the rare OHG sgalto (sacer) ^ Diut 1, 183 G1 ker 69, 
Bcaldo Even of Christian mmstiels soon after the conversion one 
thing and another is told, that has also come down to us about 
heathen skalds 

Poetry borders so closely on divination, the Eoman vates is 
alike songster and soothsayer, and soothsaying was certainly a 
priestly function Amm Marcell 14, 9 mentions Alamanman 
auspices, and Agathias 2, 6 /jbdvrec<; or ^p7](Tixo\6yob ^AXa/iawofcoL 

Ulphilas avoids using a Gothic word for the fiequently occur- 
ring 7 rpo<p^Trj<^, he invaiiably puts piaiif^tus, and for the fern 
7rpo(pr]TLs praiif^teis, Lu 2, 36 , why not veitaga and veitago ^ The 
OHG and AS versions aie bolder foi once, and give wizago, vAtega ^ 
Was the priest, when conducting auguries and auspices, a veitaga ^ 
conf inveitan, p 29 The OH term is spdniad'r (spae-man), and for 
prophetess spdkona (spae- woman, A S witegestre) Such diviners 
were Mlmir and Gripir In old French poems they are devm 
(divmi, divmatores), which occasionally *comes to mean poets 
uns devins, qui de voir due est esprovez, Meon 4, 145 ce dient li 
devm, Ren 7383 , so Tristr 1229 li contor dient (see Supp] ) 

We have now to speak of the prophetesses and piiestesses of 
antiqmty — The mundzum (wardslnp) ?n which a daughter, a sister, 
a wife stood, appears in the old heathen time not to have excluded 

1 The f IS become ei m our weissager, MHG wissage for wizege , equally 
erroneous is our verb weissagen, MHG wissageu, Iw 3097 (OHG wizagdn, AS 
wltegian) 
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tliem fiom holy offices, such as sacrificing (see Suppl ), or from a 
good deal of influence over the people Tacitus, after telhng us 
how fnightily the German women wrought upon the valour of their 
warriors, and that the Eomans for greater security demanded noble 
maidens from particular nations, adds Inesse quin etiam sanctim 
et ;providim (femmis) putant^, nec aut consiha earum aspeinantur, 
aut oes^ponsa negligunt And before that, Caesar 1 50 Quod apud 
Geimanos ea consuetudo esset, ut maties fam eorum soHilus et 
vat%c%nat%onil%ts declararent, utrum proelium cominitti ex usu esset, 
necne, eas ita dicere non esse fas Germanos superaie, si ante 
novam lunam proelio contendissent (see Suppl) 

While history has not preserved the name of one German vates, 
it has those of several prophetesses Tac Germ 8 Vidimus sub 
divo Vespasiano Veledam (as a prisoner in his tiiumph) diu apud 
plerosque numims loco habitam Hist 4, 61 Ea viigo naiionis 
Bructerae, late %mpentalat, veteie apud Germanos more, quo 
plerasque f^mm^xxmifatidicas, et augescente superstitione aibitrantur 
cUas Tuneque Veledae auctoiitas adolevit, nam 'piospeias 
Germanis res et excidium legionum ’ praedixerat In 4, 65, when 
the people of Cologne were making an alliance with the Tencten 
they made the offer Arbitrum habebimus Civilem et Velcdcm 
apud quos pacta sancientur Sic lenitis Tencteris, legati ad Civilem 
et Veledam missi cum donis, cuncta ex voluntate Agnppinensium 
perpetravere. Sed coram adire, aUoquique Veledam negatum 
Arcebantur aspectu, quo veneratioms plus inesset Ipsa echta in 
tnrre ^ delectus e piopinquis consulta '} espomague \it internuntius 
numims portabat 5, 22 Piaetoiiam triiemem fiumine Luppia 
donum Veledae traxere 5, 25 , Veledam propmquosque monebat 
Her captivity was probably related in the lost chapteis of the fifth 
book^ This Veleda had been pieceded by others Sed et ohm 
Aurimam (hardly a translation of any Teutonic name, such as the 
OK Gullveig, gold-cup, some have guessed Aliruna, Olrun, 
Albruna) et complures alias venerati sunt, non adulatione nec 
tamquam facerent deas, Germ 8 A later one, named Ganna, is 

1 A mid force of phantasy, ancf the state called clairvoyance, have shown 
themselves preemmently in women 

2 Statius sdv. I 4, 90 Captivaeque preces Veledae ,^he scans the first 
two syllables as short, which seems more correct than Dio’s %e\rjba Zeuss 436 
think) BeXedet, BeXida = V%hda Graff has a n prop Walloda 1, 800 I would 
suggest the Gothic fern name FuMamarcain Jornandescap 48, and the Thur- 
ingian name oi a place Walada in Pertz I 308 
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Cited "by Dio Cassius, 67, 5 } and in the year 577 Gunthcramnns 
consulted a woman ' liabentem s;p%T%tum plntoms, ut ei quae erant 
eventura narraret/ Greg Tur 5, 14 (in Aimoin 3, 22 she is mulier 
pliytomssct, ^ c TvvQmvKTcrci) One much later still, Thiota, who had 
come to Mentz out of Alamannia, is noticed in the Annals of Fulda, 
anno 847 (Pertz 1, 365) ^ As Cassandra foretold the fall of Troy, 
our prophetesses predict the end of the world (v infra) , and 
Tacitus Ann 14, 32 speaks of British druidesses m these woids 
Fexmnae in furore turbatae adesse exitium canebant , conf. 14, 30 
But we have the sublimest example before us in the VoluspI (see 
Suppl ) 

Those grayhaired, barefooted Cimbnan priestesses m Strabo (v 
supra, p 55) in white robe and linen doublet, begirt with brazen 
clasps, slaughtermg the prisoners of war and prophesying from 

^ Vdvva (al Vavvo^ TrapOivos fxerd t^v iv rrj KeXrt/CT; Seid^ovcra 

conf the masc name m Ann 11,18 19, the fern Ganna, dat Gan- 

nane, in a Lothr nrk , as late as 709, Don Calmet, ed 1728, tom 1 preuves p 
265 

2 Traditions, which Huhertns Thomas of Luttich, private secretary to the 
Elector Palatine, according to his hook De Tungns et Ebnronibus 1541, pro- 
fesses to have received fiom an antiquary J oan Berger out of an old book 
(hbello vetustissimis characteribus descnpto), and which he gives in his treatise 
De Heidelbergae antiquitatibus, i elate as follows Quo tempore Velleda virgo 
in Brucliteris imperitabat, ^etnla quaedam, cm nomen JettLa, eum collem, 
ubi nunc est arx Heidelbeigensis et Jetthae collis etiam nunc nonien 
liahet, mhabitabat, vetustissimimique incolebat, cujusfragmenta adhuc 

nuper vidimus, dum comes palatinus Fridericus factu^s electoi egregiam domum 
constrimt, quam novam aulam appellant Haec mulier 'laticimis inclyta, et 
quo veneiabilior foret, raro in conbpectmn hominum prodiens, volentibus con- 
silium ab ea petere, de fenestra, non p? odeunte 'luUn, respondehat Et inter cetera 
praedixit, ut inconditis versibus canebat, suo colli a fatis esse datum, ut futuns 
temponbus regus viris, quos nominatim recensebat, inhabitaretur et temphs 
celetDenimis omaretur Sed ut tandem fabulosae antiquitati valedicamus, lubet 
adsciibeie quae is hber de infeiici morte ipsius Jetthae continebat Egressa 
quondam amoenissimo tempore phanum, ut deambulatione recrearetur, progre- 
diebatur juxta montes, donee pervenit m locum, quo montes intra convallem 
declmant et multis locis scaturiebant pulchernnu fontes, qmbus vehementer 
ilia coepit delectan, et assidens ex illis bibebat, cum ecce lupa fanielica cum 
catuhs e silva prorupit, quae conspectam mulierem nequicquam divos invocau- 
tern dilamat et frustatim discerpsit, quae casu suo fonti nomen dedit, vocaturque 
qmppe in hodieinum diem fans luporum ob amoenitatem loci omnibus notus 
It is scarcely worth while tiying to settle how much m this may he genuine 
tradition, and how much the erudition of the 16th century foisted in, to the 
glorification of the new palace at HeidelhOTg ( == Heidberg) , the very window 
on the hill would seem to have been copied from Yeleda’s tower, though 
Biynhild too resides upon her rock, and has a high tower (Vols saga, cap 20, 
24, 2d ; conf MenglotS, OHG Maniklata on the rock, with nme virgins at 
her knees (S«^m, 110 111) If the enchantresses name were Eeida instead of 
Jettha, it would smt the locality better, and perhaps he an echo of the ON 
Eei^r^ 
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their blood in the sacrificial cauldron, appear as frightful witches by 
the side of the Bructeiian Maid, together with divination they 
exercispe the priestly office Their minutely described apparel, we 
may suppose, resembled that of the priests 

While in Tac Germ 40 it is a that attends the goddess, 
and guides the team of kine in her car , in the Forth conversely, 
we have handmaids waiting upon gods From a remarkable story 
in the Olaf Tryggv saga (Fornm sog 2, 73 seq), which the 
Christian composer evidently presents in an odious light, we at all 
events gather that in Sweden a virgin attended the car of Freyr on 
its travels among the people Frey var fengm til ]:)ionosto Icona 
ung ok frib (into Frey’s service was taken a woman young and 
fail), and she is called kona Freys Otherwise a priestess is 
called gySja, hofgyd'ja^ conesponding to got5i, hofgo^i,^ see Tut3c5i 
hofgybja, Islend sog 1, 205 j^orlaug gybja, Landn 1, 21 
Steinvor and FiidgerSr, Sagabibl 1, 99 3, 2C8 

But the Forse authorities likewise dwell less on the priestly 
functions of women, than on their higher gift, as it seems, of 
divination Penta angxiiu femma, Saxo Gram 121 Valdamari 
konffngr 4tti m65ur miok gamla ok oivasa, sv§, at hun It 1 rekkju, 
en ]?o var hun fiamsyn af Fitons anda, sem margir heiSnir menn 
(King V had a mother veiy old and feeble, so that she lay m bed, 
and there was she seized by a spirit of Python, like many heathen 
folk), Fornm sog 1, 76 — Of like import seems to be a term which 
holders on the notion of a higher and supernatural being, as in the 
case of Veleda , and that is dis (nympha, numen) It may be not 
accidental, that the spakona in seveial instances bears the proper 
name Thoidis (Vatnsd p 186 seq Fornm sog 1, 255 Islend sog 
1, 140 Kormakkss p 204 seq) , dis however, a very early word, 
which I at one time connected with the Gothic filudeisei (astutia, 
dolus), appeals to be no other than oui OHG it%s, OS idis, AS 
idcs (femma, nympha) — As famous and as widely spread was the 
teim volva,^ which first denotes any magic-wielding soothsayeress 
(Vatnsd p 44 Fornm sog 3, 214 Fornald sog 2, 165-6 506), 
and IS afterwards attached to a *paiticular mythic Volva, of whom 
one of the oldest Eddie songs, the Voluspd, treats Either volii 

^ Can our gdtte, gothe, goth for godmother (taufpathm, sufeceptnx e sacio 
fonte) be the survivd of an old heathen term ] Morolt 3184 has god^ of tlie 
baptized virgin 

* The Slavic volJchv magus — Trans. 

7 
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stands here for volvu, or the claim of the older form Vala may be 
asserted, to each of them would correspond an OHG Walawa or 
Wala, which suggests the Walada above, being only deriVed in a 
different way In the saga Eiriks raiiSa we come upon Tlioi hiorg, 
the little Vala (Edda Ssem Hafn 3, 4) — Hei&r is the name not 
only of the volva m the Edda (Saem 4^, conf 118^) but also of the 
one in the Orvarodssaga (conf Sagabibl 3, 155) — Eyndla (canicula) 
IS a prophetess that rides on wolves, and dwells m a cave — I guess 
also that the virgins Thojgeid'r and Lya (Eornm sog 2, 108 3, 100 
11, 134-7 142 172), to whom all but divine honours weie paid, 
and the title of hoigabruSr (nympha lucoriim) and even the name 
of gu?S (numen) was accorded, Nialss cap 89, are not to be excluded 
from this circle So in the valkyrs, beside their godhood, there 
resides somewhat of the priestly, eg their virgmity (see ch. XVI 
and Suppl ) 

We shall return to these ‘gleg' and ‘wise' women (and they 
have other names besides), who, m accordance with a deeply 
marked feature of our mythology, trespass on the superhuman 
Here we had to set forth their connexion with sacrifice, divmation 
and the priesthood. 
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IsTow, I think, we are fully piepared for the inquiry, whether 
real gods can be claimed for Germany in the oldest time All the 
branches of our language have the same general name for deity, 
and have retained it to the present day , all, or at any rate most of 
them, so far as the deficiency of documents allows the chain of 
evidence to be completed, show the same oi but slightly vaiying 
terms for the heathen notions of worship, sacrifice, temples and 
priesthood Above all there shines forth an unmistakable analogy 
between the Old Norse terminology and the remains, many cen- 
turies older, of the other dialects the Norse sesir, bl6ta, horgr, 
goSi were known long before, and wnth the same meanings, to the 
Goths, Alamanns, Eianks and Saxons And this identity or 
similarity extends beyond the words to the customs themselves 
in sacred groves the eailiest human and animal victims were 
offered, priests conducted sacrifices and divinations, * wise women ’ 
enjoyed all but divme authority 

The proof furnished by the sameness of language is of itself 
sufficient and decisive When the several divisions of a nation 
speak one and the same language, then, so long as they are left to 
their own nature and are not exposed to violent influences from 
without, they always have the same kind of belief and worship 
The Teutonic race lies midway between Celts, Slavs, Lithu- 
anians, Einns, all of them populations that acknowledge gods, 
and practise a settled woiship The Slav nations, spread over 
widely distant regions, have their principal gods in common , how 
should it be otherwise in Teutondom ^ 

As for demanding proofs of the genuineness of Norse mythology, 
we have really got past that now ^ All criticism cripples and anni- 
hilates itself, that sets out with denying or doubting what is trea- 
sured up in song and story born alive and propagated^ amongst an 
entne people, and which lies before our eyes Criticism can but 
collect and arrange it, and unfold the materials in their historical 
sequence 
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Then the only question that can fairly be raised, is , Whether 
the gods of the North, no longer disputable, hold good for^the rest 
of Teutondom ^ To say yea to the question as a whole, seems, 
from the foregoing results of our inquiry, altogether reasonable 
and almost necessary 

A negative answer, if it knew what it was about, would try to 
maintain, that the circle of Norse gods, in substance, were ioimeiiy 
common to all Germany, but by the earher conveision were extin- 
guished and annihilated here But a multitude of exceptions and 
survi\ing vestiges would greatly limit the assertion, and materially 
alter what might be made out of the remainder 

In the meanwhile a denial has been attempted of quite another 
land, and the opinion upheld, that those divinities have never 
existed at all in Geimany proper, and that its earliest inhabitants 
knew nothing better than a gross worshif of nature without gods 
This view, diawing a fundamental distinction between Geiman 
and Scandinavian heathenism, and misapprehendmg aU the clues 
which discover themselves to unprejudiced inquiiy as infallible 
evidence of the unity of two blanches of a nation, lays special stiess 
upon a few statements on the nature of the heathen faith, dating 
from about the sixth century and onwards These for the most 
part proceed from the lips of zealous clinstians, who did not at all 
concern themselves to understand or faithfully poitiay the paganism 
they were assailing, whose purpose was rather to set up a warnmg 
agamst the grosser manifestations of its cultus as a detestable abo- 
mmation It will be desirable to glance ovei the principal passages 
in their uniformity and one-sidedness 

Agathias (f before 582), himself a newly converted Gieek, who 
could only know from christianly coloured reports what he had 
heard about the distant Alamanns, thus exhibits the Alamannic 
worship as opposed to the Frankish . hhhpa re 7 a/? riva ikda-Kovrai 
/cal peWpa rrorapiS/v /cal X6(j)ov<; ml (pdpayya^, ml tovtol^ &<T7rep 
Sana Spcovre^ 28, 4 Then follow the words quoted on p 47 about 
their equine sacrifices. 

But his contrast to the Franks breaks down at once, when 
we hear almost exactly the same account of ihmn from the lips of 
their first historian Gregory . Sed haec generatio fanaticis semper 
cultibus visa est obsequium praebuisse, nec prorsus agnovere Deum, 
sibique silvarum atque aquarum, avium bestiarumque et aliorum 
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quoqiie elementorum finxere formas, ipsasque nt deum colere eisque 
sacnficia delibare consueti Greg. Tur 2, 10 — Similarly, Einhard 
(^gmbaid) in Vita Garoli cap 7, about the Saxons Sicnt omnes 
fere Germaniam incolentes nationes et natura feroces et cultui 
daemonum dediti, nostraeque religioni contiarii — Euodolf of Fuld, 
after quoting Tacitus and Einhard, adds (Pertz 2, 676) FTam et 
frondosis arboribus fontibusque venerationem exhibebant / and then 
mentions the Irminsul, which I shall deal with hereafter (see 
Suppl ) — Lastly, Helmold 1, 47 affiims of the Holstemers FTihil 
de religione nisi nomen tantum chustianitatis habentes, nam 
lucorum et fontium ceterarumque superstitionum multiplex error 
apud eos liabetur . . Vicelinus . . lucos et omnes 
ritus sacnlegos destruens, &c ' 

Conceived in exactly the same spirit are the prohibitions oi 
heathenish and idolatrous rites in decrees of councils and in laws 
Concil Autissiod anno 586, can 3. Non licet inter sentes aut ad 
aiboies sacrivos vel adfontes\ota exsolvere, conf Concil Tuion 
II anno 566, can 22 — Leges Liutpr 6, 30 Simili modo et qui ad 
aiborem, quam rustici sanguinum (al. sanctivam, sacnvam) vocant, 
atque ad fontanas adoraverit — Capit de partibus Sax 20 Si quis 
ad fontes aut arbores vel lucos votum fecerit, aut aliquid more 
gentilium obtulerit et ad honorem daemonum comedeiit And the 
converters, the chnstian clergy, had for centuries to pour out their 
wrath against the almost ineradicable folly — It is sufficient merely 
to allude to the sermons of Caesarius episcopus Arelatensis (f 542) 

' Contra sacnlegos et aruspices, contra kalendarum quoque pagan- 
issimos ritus, contiaque augures Lgnicolas, fonticolas,’ Acta Bened 
sec 1, p 668 

All these passages contain, not an untruth, yet not the whole 
truth That German heathenism was destitute of gods, they can- 
not possibly prove, for one thing, because they aU date from 
periods when heathenism no longer had fiee and undisturbed sway, 
but had been hotly assailed by the new doctiine, and was ^vell- 
nigh overmasteied The general exercise of it had ceased, isolated 
partizans cherished it timidly m .usages kept up by stealth, at the 
same time there were Christians who in simphcity or error con- 
tinued to practise superstitious ceremomes by the side of Christian 
ones. Such doings, not yet extinct here and there among the 


^ Adam of Bremen again copies Ruodolf, Pertz 9, 286, 
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common people, tnt withdrawn from all regulating guidance by 
heathen priests, could not fail soon to become vulgaiized, and to 
appear as the mere dregs of an older faith, which faith we have no 
right to measure by them As we do not fail to recognise in the 
devils and witches of more modem times the higher purei fancies of 
antiquity disguised, just as little ought we to feel any scruple about 
tracing back the pagan piactices in question to the untroubled foun- 
tainhead of the olden time Prohibitions and preachings kept stnctly 
to the piactical side of the matter, and their veiy purpose was to put 
down these last hateful remnants of the false religion A sentence 
in Cnut's AS laws (Schmid 1, 50) shows, that fountain and tree 
worship does not exclude adoiation of the gods themselves 
H£e8enscipe hi5, ]?8et man deofolgild weorSige, is, J^aet man 
weorSige haeSene godas, and sunnan o55e monan, fyre oSSe fioSwse- 
ter, wyllas oS5e st^nas oS5e aemges cynnes wiidutreowa, conf 
Homil 1, 866 Just so it is said of Olaf the Saint, Fomm sog 5, 
239, that he abolished the heathen sacrifices and gods Ok morg 
onnur (many other) bl&tskapar skrimsl, baeSi hamra ok horga, 
sk6ga, Yotn ok ti^ ok oU onnur blot, bae5i meiri ok ininni 

But we can conceive of another reason too, why on such occa- 
sions the heathen gods, peihajis still unfoi gotten, are passed over in 
silence Christian priests avoided uttering then names or describing 
their worship minutely It viras thought advisable to include them 
all under the general title of demons or devils, and utteily uproot 
their influence by laying an inteidict on whatever yet remained 
of their worship The Mersehuig poems show how, by way of 
exception, the names of certain gods were still able to transmit 
themselves m formulas of conjuiing 

Pictures of heathenism in its debasement and decay have no 
right to be placed on a level with the leport of it given by Tacitus 
from five to eight centuries before, when it was yet in the fulness 
of its stiength If the adoration of trees and rivers still lingering 
in the habits of the people no longer bears witness to the existence 
of gods, is it not loudly enough proclaimed in those imperfect and 
defective sketches by a Eoman stranger ^ When he expiessly tells 
us of a deus terra editus, of heroes and descendants of the god 
(plures deo ortos), of the god who rules in war (velut deo inipeiante), 
of tlm names of gods {deorim nominibus) which the people trans- 
ferred to sacred gioves, of the priest who cannot begin a divination 
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Wiiliout invoking the gods (precatiis deo^ and who regards himself 
as a servant of the gods (ministios deoTKj'ni)^ of a regncitoT oMniuTifh 
deiis, ot the gods of Germany (Germaniae deos in aspectu, Hist 5, 
17), of the dtis ;patms to whom the captured signa Eomana weie 
hung up (Ann 1, 59) , when he distinguishes between fcnctfales 
Germaniae deos or d%% ^e^iates (Ann 2, 10 11, 16), cominunes di% 
(Hist 4, 64), and conjttgales d%% (Germ 18) , when he even distin- 
guishes individual gods, and tries to suit them with Roman names, 
and actually names (interpretatione Eomana) a Mars, Mercuriiis, 
Heicules, Castor and Pollux, Isis, nay, has preserved the German 
appellations of the dens terra editus and of his son, and of a goddess, 
the ten a mater, how is it possible to deny that at that time the 
Geimans woishipped veritable gods ^ How is it possible, when we 
take into account all the rest that we know of the language, the 
liberty, the manners, and virtues of the Geimani, to mamtain the 
notion that, sunk in a stolid fetishism, they cast themselves down 
before logs and puddles, and paid to them their simple adoration ^ 

The opinion of Caesar,^ who knew the Geimans more supei- 
ficially than Tacitus a hundred and fifty years later, cannot be 
allowed to derogate fiom the truth He wants to contrast our 
ancestors with* the Gauls, with whom he had had more famihar 
converse ; but the personifications of the sun, fire, and the moon, 
to which he limits the sum total of their gods, will haidly bear even 
a forced ^ interpretatio Eomana' If in the place of sun and moon 
we put Apollo and Diana, they at once contradict that deeply rooted 
peculiaiity of the Teutonic way of thinking, which conceives of the 
sun as a female, and of the moon as a male being, which could not 
have escaped the obseivation of the Roman, if it had penetrated 
deeper And Vulcan, similar to the Norse Lola, but one of those 
divinities of whom there is least tiace to be found in the rest of 
Teutondom, had certainly less foundation than the equally visible 
and helpful deities of the nourishing earth, and of the quickemng, 
fish-teeming, ship-sustaining water I can only look upon Caesar's 
statements as a half-true and roughcast opmion, which, m the face 
of the more detailed testimony oi Tacitus, hardly avails to cast a 

1 Deorum numero eos solos ducTint, quos cemunt, et quorum opibus aperte 
mTanttir, Bokm et Vulccmum et L'lmcmj rehquos ne fania qiutlem acceperunt 
3B Gr 6, 21 Compare with, this B G 4, 7 where the Ubipetes and Tenditheii 
say to Caesar Sese urns Suevis concedere, quibus ne &%% quidem immrtales 
pares esse possmt. 
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doubt on other gods, much less to prove a bare worship of elements 
among the Germani 

All the accounts that vouch for the early existence of individual 
gods, necessanly testify at the same time to their great mimber and 
their mutual relationship When Procopius ascribes a ttoXv? Bewv 
ofiiXo^ to the Heruli, this ‘gTeat host’ must also be good for the 
Goths, just those of whom we know the fewest particulars, and for 
all the Germans together Jornandes would have us believe that 
Diceneus was the first to make the Goths acquainted with gods, 
cap 11 Elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentiores viios, quos 
theologiam instruens numina quaedam et media veneraii suasit , 
here evidently we see the ruler who promoted the service of 
particular gods But that Joinandes himself credited his Goths 
with unmistakably native gods, is plain from cap 10 Unde et 
sacerdotes Gothoium aliqui, illi qui pn vocabantur, subito patefactis 
portis cum cithans et vestibus candidis obviam sunt egiessi ^paterms 
diis, ut sibi propitu Macedones repellerent voce supplici modulantes 
The fact here mentioned may even have been totally alien to the 
real Goths, but anyhow we gather from it the opinion of Jornandes 
And if we also want evidence about a race lying quite at the 
opposite extremity of Germany, one that clung with gieat fidehty 
to their old-established faith, we have it in the Lex Frisionum, 
addit tit 13, where the subject is the penalty on temple-breakers 
Immolatur diis quorum templa violavit 

We have now aiiived at the following result In the first 
century of our era the religion of the Germans rested mainly upon 
gods , a thousand or twelve hundred years later, among the northern 
section of the race, which was the last to exchange the faith of its 
fathers for a new one, the old system of gods is preserved the most 
peifectly Linked by language and unbroken tradition to either 
extremity of heathenism, both its first appearance in history and its 
fall, stands central Germany from the fifth to the ninth century 
During this period the figures of the heathen gods, in the feeble 
and hostile light thrown upon them by the reports of recent con- 
verts, come before us faded and inchstmct, but still always as gods 

I must here repeat, that Tacitus knows no Bimulacntm of 
German gods, mo image ^ moulded m human shape , what he had 

^ Grk aydKfia, signuiu, statue , Goth manhikcif OHG manaltliho^ OjST. 
lthnedc% (see Suppl ) , can the Sloven mahk, idol, have sprung from manleika? 
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stated generally in cap 9, he asserts of a particular case in cap 43, 
and we have no ground for disbelieving his assertion The exist- 
ence of real statues at that time in Germany, at least in the parts 
best known to them, would hardly have escaped the reseaiches of 
the Eomans He knows of nothing but si^na and fo? mas, appar- 
ently caived and coloured, which were used in worship as symbols, 
and on certain occasions earned about, probably they contained 
some reference to the nature and attributes of the several deities 
The model of a boat, signum in modum libuinae figuiatum (cap 9), 
betokened the god of saihng, the formas apiorum (cap 45) the god 
to whom the boar was consecrated , and in the like sense are to be 
taken the ferarum imagines on trees and at certain sacrifices (see 
Suppl) The vehiculum veste contectum of the goddess Earth 
will be discussed furthei on 

The absence of statues and temples, considering the impotence 
of all artistic skill at the penod, is a favourable feature of the 
German cultus, and pleasing to contemplate But it by no means 
follows that in the people’s fancy the gods weie destitute of a form 
like the human , without this, gods invested with all human 
attributes, and brought into daily contact with man, would be 
simply inconceivable If there was any German poetiy then in 
existence, which I would sooner assert than deny, how should the 
poets have depicted then god but with a human aspect ^ 

Attempts to fashion images of gods, and if not to carve them 
out of wood or stone, at least to draw and paint them, or quite 
roughly to bake them of dough (p 63), might nevertheless be made 
at any period, even the eaihest , it is possible too, that the interior 
parts of Germany, less accessible to the Eomans, concealed here 
and there temples, statues and pictures In the succeedmg cen- 
turies, however, when temples were multiplied, images also, to fill 
their spaces, may with the greatest piobabiiity be assumed 

The terminology, except where the words simulacra, imagines, 
which leave no room for doubt, are employed, makes use of several 

Bohem mahk, the httle finger, also Thnmbkm, Tom Thumbs 
have to do with idol [In the &avic languages, mal — httle, s-mallj 
OHG terms are avwrd , pilidi (bxld) effigies or imago in general , in the 

Mid Ages they said, tor mahmg or forming (p 23), em^ hilde eine 

schosne junefrouwen efguun, Cod Vmdob 428, nnm 211, without ^y reier- 
ence to metal-casting ; em hide mezzen, Troj 19bib, mez^en, I\Ii-c 2, Ibo On 
the Lith halwonas, idolum, statU9y conf Pott de ling Litth 2, 51, Buss 
holvdn, Hung halvmy , Buss kumtr, idol, both ht and tig (object of affection). 
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terms 'whose meaning varies, passing fiom that of temple to that of 
image, just as we saw the meaning of grove mixed up with that of 
numen If, as is possible, that word alali originally meant idck or 
stone (p 67), it might easily, like hmuo and wih, melt into the 
sense of altai and statue, ot ara, fanum, idolum In this way the 
OHG alcid, ahcuti (Abgott, false god) does signify both fana and 
idola or statuae, Diut 1, 497^ 513^ 515^ 533^ just as our gotze is at 
once the false god and his image and his temple (see above, p 15 
Gramm 3, 694) Idolum must have had a similar ambiguity, 
where it is not expressly distinguished from delubrum, fanum and 
templum In general phiases such as idola colei e, idola adorare, 
idola destruere, we cannot be sure that images are meant, for just 
as often and with the same meaning we have adorare fana, des- 
tiuere fana Look at the following phrases taken fiom OHG 
glosses • abcnti wihero stetio, fana excelsorum, Diut 1, 515^ almt 
in heilagem ste tun, fana in excelsis, Diut 3, 213®' steininu zeihan 
inti abmti, titulos et statuas, Diut 1, 497^ altarcL inti manaWiun 
inti haiuga, aias et statuas et lucos, Diut 1, 513^ afgodu began- 
gana, LacombL arch 1, 11 — Saxo Gram often uses simulacra for 
idols, pp 249, 320-1-5-7, The statement m Aribonis vita S 
Emmerammi (Acta sanct Sept G, 483) ‘ tradidero’ te genti 

Saxonum, guae tot idoloium cultor existit* is undeniable evidence 
that the heathen Saxons m the 8th century served many false gods 
(Aribo, bishop of Freisingen in the years 764-783) The vita 
Lebuini, written by Hucbald between 918-976, says of the ancient 
Saxons (Pertz 2, 361-2) Inservire idolorum cultibus * . 
numimhics suis vota solvens ac saciificia . • . simulacra quae 
deos esse putatis, quosque venerando colitis. Here, nu- doubt, 
statues must be meant (see Suppl ) 

In a few instances we find the nobler designation deus still 
employed, as it had been by Tacitus Cumque idem rex (Eadwine 
in 625) gratias ageret dns sms pio nata sibi filia, Beda 2, 9 

The following passages testify to visible representations of gods , 
they do not condescend to describe them, and we are content to 
pick up hints by the way 

The very eaihest evidence takes us already into the latter half 
of the 4th centqry, but it is one of the most remarkable Sozomen, 
Hist ecel 6, 37, mentions the manifold dangers that beset Ulphilas 
among the heathen Goths While the baibaiians were yet heathens 
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(h-i T&v ^ap/3dp(i)V eWTjviKQ)^ OprjaKevovrcov) — eXKrjvLKO)^ here 
means in heathen fashion, and Oprjcr/cevetv (to worship) is presently 
descmbed more minutely, when the persecution of the Chiistians 
by Athanaric is related — Athanaiic, having set the statue (evidently 
of the Gothic deity) on a waggon {^oavov dpfjLajjbd^rj^ ecrrob?), 
oideied it to be earned round to the dwellings of those suspected 
of christiamty , if they refused to fall down and sacrifice {TrpoaKv- 
velv Kal Ovetv), then houses were to be fired over their heads By 
dpfidpia^a is understood a coveied carnage , is not this exactly the 
mhiculum veste contectum, in which the goddess, heiself unseen, was 
carried about (Tac Geim 40) ^ Is it not the vagn in which Freyr 
and his priestess sat, when in holy days he journeyed round among 
the Swedish people (Fornm sog 2, 74-5) ? The people used to 
cairy about coveud images of gods over the fields, by which feitility 
was bestowed upon them '*■ Even the Jcai 7 dsclieii in our poems of 
the Mid Ages, with Saiacen gods in them, and the carrocm of the 
Lombaid cities (EA 263-5) seem to be nothing but a late reminis- 
cence of these primitive gods’-waggons of heathenism The Eoman, 
Greek and Indian gods too were not wuthout such carriages 

What Gregory of Tours tells us (2, 29-31) of the baptism of 
Chlodovich (Clovis) and the events that preceded it, is evidently 
touched up, and the speeches of the queen especially I take to be 
fictitious , yet he would hardly have put them in her mouth, if it 
were generally known that the Franks had no gods or statues at all 
Chrothild (Clotilda) speaks thus to her husband, whom she is try- 
ing to prepossess in favour of baptism Nihil sunt dii qiios cohtis, 
qui neque sibi neque alns poterunt subvenire , sunt enim aut ex 
la^ide aut ex ligno aut ex metallo aliquo scnlpti, nomina vero, quae 
eis indidistis, homines fuere, non dii Here she bungs up Sahmus 
and Jupiter, with aiguments drawn from classical mythology, 
and then Quid 3£a7s Mercu7i'usq}ie potuere? qui poiius sunt 
magicis artibus praediti quam divini numinis potentiam habuere 
Sed ille magis coli debet qui coelum et terrain, mare et omnia quae 
in eis sunt, veibo ex non extantibus piocreavit, &c Sed cum haec 
regina diceret, nullatenus ad ciedendum regis animus movebatur, 
sed dicebat Deo7um 7iost7 07'U7n jussione cuncta creantur ac pro- 

^ Be svinulacTO quod per campos portant (luchc super«itit cap 28) , one vita 
S Martini cap 9 (Surxus 6, 252) ^uia esset haec Galloiiini rustKis consue* 
tudo, svmulmm dcmionum, Candida tecta velarnine, nubeia per agros suos cir- 
cuinferre dementia 
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deiint ; dens veto vester mini posse manifestatur, et quod magis est, 
ncc de deo7um genei e esse pi ohahtr (thdi.t sounds German enough ’) 
When their little boy dies soon after receiving Christian baptism, 
Chlodo\ich reniaiks Si in nomine deorum 'momm puer fuisset 
dicatus, vixisset utique, nunc autem, quia in nomine dei vestri 
baptizatiis est, vivere omnino non potiiit — So detailed a report of 
Chlodovich’s heathenism, scarcely a hundred years after the event, 
and from the mouth of a well instructed priest, would be absurd, if 
there were no truth at the bottom of it When once Gregory had 
put his Latin names of gods in the place of the Frankish (in which 
he simply followed the views and fashion of his time), he would as 
a matter of course go on to sunound those names with the appro- 
priate Latin myths , and it is not to be oveilooked, that the four 
deities named are all gods of the days of the week, the very kind 
which it was quite customary to identify with native gods I 
think myself entitled therefore, to quote the passage as pioving at 
least the existence of images of gods among the Franks (see Snppl ) 

The narrative of an incident from the early part of the 7th 
centuiy concerns Alnmannia Columhan and St Gallus m 612 
came upon a seat of idolatry at Bregenz on the Lake of Constance 
Ties eigo imagines aereas et deauratas supeistitiosa gentiliias 
ibi colebat, quibus magis quam Creator! mundi vota reddenda 
credehat So says the Vita S Galli (Peitz 2, 7) written in the 
course of the next (8th) century A more detailed account is given 
by Walafrid Stiabo m Ins VitaS Galli (acta Bened sec 2 p 233) 
Egiessi de navicula oratorium in honoie S Aureliae constructum 
adierunt . . . Post orationem, cum per gyium oculis cuncta 
lusti assent, placmt iljis qualitas et situs locorum, deinde oratione 
praemissa circa oiatonum mansiunculas sibi fecerunt Kepeieiunt 
autem in templo ires imagines aei eas deauratas pai leti affixas} quas 
populus, dimisso altaris sacri cnltu, adorabat, et dblatis saciificiis 
dicere consuevit isti sunt dii mtei es et antigui hujus loci tutoi es, 
quorum solatio et nos et nostra peidurant usque in praesens . . . 
Cumque ejusdem templi solemnitas ageretur, vemt multitude non 
minima piomiscui sexus et aetatis, non tantum piopter festivitatis 
honorem, verum etiam ad videndos peregrmos, quos cognoverant 

1 So then, in axhurch really Christian, these old heathen gods^ images had 
l:)een let irio the wall, probably to conciliate the people, who were still attached 
to them 1 There are several later instances of this piaclice, conf. Ledebnr’s 
archiv 14, 363 378 Thiir mitth VI 2, 13 (see Snppl ) 
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advenisse , . . Jussu venerandi abbatis (Coliimbam) Gallus 
coepit viam ventatis ostendere popnlo . . et in conspectn 

omiuuin arripiens simulaci a, et lapidibus %n /? usta coiiwnmiem p o- 
pc%t m lacum His visis nonnuUi conveisi sunt ad dominum — Heie 
IS a strange jumble of heathen and chiistian worship In an 
oratoiy built in honour of St Aureha, thiee heathen statues still 
stand against the wall, to which the people continue to sacrifice, 
without going near the Christian altai to them, these are still then 
old tutelary deities After the evangelist has knocked the images 
to pieces and thrown them into Lake Constance, a part of these 
heathen turn to Christianity Probably in more places than one 
the earliest Christian communities degenerated in like manner, 
owing to the preponderance of the heathen multitude and the 
supineness of the clergy A doubt may be raised, however, as to 
whether by these heathen gods are to be undeistood Alamannish, or 
possibly Eoman gods ^ Piomaii paganism in a distiict of the old 
Helvetia is quite conceivable, and dii tutoies loci sounds almost like 
the very thing On the other hand it must be remembeied, that 
Alamanns had been settled heie for three centuiies, and any other 
worship than theirs could hai dly be at that time the popular one That 
sacrifice to Woden on the neighbouring Lake of Zurich^ (supia, p 50) 
mentioned by Jonas m his older biography of the two saints, 
was altogether German Lastly, the association of thee di- 
vinities to be jointly worshipped stands out a prominent feature in 
our domestic heathenism , when the Eomans dedicated a temple to 
several deities, their images were not placed side by side, but in 
separate cellae (chapels) — Eatpert (Casus S Galli, Pertz 2, 61) 
seems to have confounded the two events, that on L Zurich, and 
the subsequent one at Biegenz Tucconiam (to Tuggen) advenerunt, 
quae est ad caput lacus Turicim, ubi cum consistere vellent, popu- 
lumque ab errore demonum levocaie (nam adliuc idolis immolalant), 
Gallo 'idola vana eonfnngente et in lacum mcinimi demeigente^ populus 
m iram conversus. . . . sanctos exinde pepulerunt Inde iter 
agentes pervenerunt ad castrum quod Arbona nuncupatur, juxta 

^ Curiously, Moue (Gesch des heid 1, 171-5) tries to put this Wodeii- 
worship at Tuggen upon the Heruh, who had never been heaid of there, instead 
of the Alamanns, because Jonas says Sunt inibi ^mnae^nationes Snevorum 
But this means simply those settled thereabouts , there uas no occasion to spetik 
of distant ones Cohunban was staying in a place not agreeable to himself, in 
order to convert the heathen inhabitants , and by Walatrid’s descnption too, 
the district hes vnfra partes Alamanniae, where %7itra would do just as well 
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lacDirt potamicum, ibique a Willimaro presbytero bononfice suscepfci, 
septem dies cum gaudio permauserunt Qui a sanctis interrogatus, 
SI sciret locum lu solitudme illorum proposito coiigruum, osfendit 
eis locum jocundissimum ad inhabitandum nomine Biigantium 
Ibique repenentes temjplum olim cliristianae religiom dedicatum, 
nunc autem demonwn %mag%nibus pollutum, mundando et conse- 
crando m pnstinum restituerunt statum, atque pro statuis quas 
ejecerunt, sanctae Aureliae leliquias ibidem collocaverunt — By this 
account also tlie temple is first of all Christian, and afterwaids 
occupied by the heathen (Alamanns), therefore not an old Eoman 
one That Woden's statue was one of those idola vana that were 
broken to pieces, may almost be inferred from Jonas’s account of 
the beer-sacrifice offered to him Eatpert’s cantilena S Galh has 
only the vague words 

Castra de Turegum adnavigant Tucconium, 

Docent fidem gentem, Jovem linquunt ardentem 
This Jupiter on fire, from whom the people apostatized, may very 
weE be Donar (Thunar, Thor), but his statue is not alluded to 
According to Arx (on Pertz 2, 61), Eckehardus IV. quotes ^ Jovis 
et Neptum idola,’ but I cannot find the passage , conf p. 122 
Ermoldus Nigellus on Neptune It is plain that the three statues 
have to do with the idolatry on L Constance, not with that on L 
Zurich, and if Mercury, Jupiter and Neptune stood there together, 
the first two at all events may be easily applied to German deities 
In ch VII, I will impart my conjecture about Neptune But I think 
we may conclude from aU this, that our t7^es zmagines have a better 
claim to a German origin, than those %mag%nes lapideae of the 
Luxovian forest, cited on p 83^ 

1 Two narratives by Gregory of Tours on statues of Diana in the Treves 
country, and of Mercury and Mars m the south of Gaul, though they exclude 
all thought of German deities, yet offer striking comparisons Hist 8, 15 
Deinde temtonum Trevencae urbis expetii, et in quo nunc estis monte 
habitaculum, quod cernitis, propno labore construxi , reperi tamen hic Dianae 
simulacrum^ quod populus hic incredulus quasi deum adorabat columnam etiam 
statui, in qua cum grandi cruciatu sme ullo pedum <atabam tegmiue 
Veium ubi ad me multitude vicinarum civitatuni confiuerc coep.", piaedicauam 
jugiter, nihil esse Dicmam, nihil simulacra^ pihilque quae eis videbatur exerceri 
cultura indigna etiam esse ipsa, quae inter pocula liixunasque profluas cantica 
proferebant, sed potius deo omnipotenti, qui coelum fecit ac terram, dignum 
felt sacnficium laud^s impendere orabam etiam saepius, ut simulacro dominus 
diruto dignaretur popuium ab hoe errore discutere Flexit domini nii^eii- 
coidia mentem riisticam, ut inclmaret aurem suam in verba oris mei, ut scilicet 
relictis idolis dommum sequeretur, fet) tunc convocatis quibusdam ex eis 
simulacrum hoc mmensum, quod elidere propria virtute non poteram, cum 
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The chief authority for images of gods among the Saxons is the 
famous passage in Widekmd of Corvei (1, 12), where he relates 
their* victory over the Thuringians on the E Unstrut (circ 530), 
' ut majorum memoria prodit ’ Mane autem facto, ad orientalem 
poitam (of castle Schidungen) ponunt aquilam, a7amqxie vicionae 
construentes, secundum errorem paternum, sacra sua propria vener- 
atione venerati sunt, nomine Martem, effig%e columna^um imitantes 
Herculem^ loco Solem quern Graeci appellant Apolhnem — This 
important witness will have to be called up again in more than one 
connexion 

To the Corvei annals, at year 1145, where the Eresburg is 
spoken of, the following is added by a 12th century hand (Pertz 
5, 8 note) Hec eadem Eresburg est corrupto vocabulo dicta, quam 
et Julius Cesar Eomano imperio subegjt, quando et Arispohs 
nomen habuit ab eo qui Ans Greca designations ac Mars ipse 
dictus est Latino famine Duohcs siquidem 'idohs hec dedita fmt, 
id est Ans, qui urhs menus insertus, quasi dominator dominantium, 
et Eimis, qui et Meicunus mercimonns insistentibus colebatur in 
forensibus — According to this, a statue of Mars seems to have stood 
on the town-wall 

That the Frisian temples contained images of gods, there seems 
to be sufficient evidence It is true, the passage about Fosite (p 
84) mentions only fana dei , we are told that Wilibrord laid violent 
hands on the sacred fountain, not that he demolished any image 

eonim adjutono possem eruere , jam emm reliqua sigillorum (the smaller 
figures) quae facibora erant, ipse confregeram Convenientibus autem multis 
ad banc Dianae statuam, missis fumbus trabere coeperunt, sed nibil labor eorum 
profioere poterat Then came prayers , egressusque post orationem ad operanos 
veni, adprebensumque funem ut primo ictu trabere coepimus, protmus simula- 
crum Tuit m terram, confractu7nque cum malleis ferrets in 'puherem redegi So 
images vent to tbe ground, whose contemplation we should think ^ery in- 
structive now This Diana was probably a mixture of Roman and Gallic 
worship , there are inscriptions of a Dmna ardumna (Bouquet 2, 319) — The 
second passage stands in Mirac 2, 5 Erat autem baud piocul a cellula, 
quam sepulchrum, martyris (Juliam Arvernensis) liaec matrona constiuverat 
(in Vico Brivatensi), grande deluhum, iibi in columna altmmia simulachum 
Martis Mercunique colebatur Cumque delubri dims festa a gentilibus agerentur 
ac mortui mortuis thura deferrent, medio e vulgo comnioventur pueri duo in 
scandalum, nudatoque unus gladio alteium appetit trucidandum The boy 
runs to the saint’s cell, and is saved Quaita autem die, cum gentilitas vellet 
iteiuni diis exhibere libamma, the Christian priests offei a feiwent prayer to the 
martyi, a violent thundeistoim arises, the lieathens are tejrified Recedente 
autem tempestate, gentdes baptizati, statuas quas coluerant confri'i^gcntcs, in 
lacum Vico amnique pioximum projeceiunt — Soon after xhis, the Buigundians 
settled m the district The statues broken dovn, ciushed to powder, and fiung 
into the lake, every bit the same as in that story of Eatperds 
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On the otlier hand, the Vita Bonifacn (Pertz 2, 339), in desciibmg 
the heathen reaction imdei King EMbod (circ 716), uses this 
language Jam pais ecclesiarum Cliristi, quae Francorunr prius 
subjecta erat impeno, vastata eiat ac destructa, idolomm quoque 
cultura exstructis delubrorum fanis lugubriter renovata And it it 
should be thought that idolorum heie is equivalent to deorum, the 
Vita WiUehadi (Peitz 2, 380) says more definitely Insanum esse 
et vanum a la]Jidibihs auxilium peteie et a simidacris mutis et surdis 
subsidii speraie solatium Quo audito, gens fera et idololatnis 
nimium dedita stridebant dentibus in eum, dicentes, non debere 
profanum longius vivere, inio reum esse mortis, qui tarn sacrdegia 
contra deos suos invichssimos pioferre praesumsLSset eloquia — The 
event belongs to the middle of the 8th century, and the narrator 
Anskar (f 865) comes a hundred years later , still we are not 
warranted in looking upon his woids as mere flourishes And I 
am not sure that we have a right to take for empty phrases, what is 
said in a Vita S Goan (f 049), winch was not wiitten till 839 
Coepit gentilibus per cucuitum {te m Eipuaria), simulacrorum 
cultui deditis et vana idolorim superstitionis deceptis, veibum 
salutis annuntiare (Acta Bened sec 2, p 282) Such biographies 
are usually based on older memorials 

The Frisians are in every sense the point of transition to the 
Scandinavians , considering the multifarious mtercourse between 
these two adjoining nations, nothing can be more natural than to 
suppose that the Frisians also had in common with their neighbours 
the habit of temple and image worship Even Fosete's temple in 
Heligoland I can haidly imagine destitute of images 

Some facility m caiving figuies out of wood or chiselling them 
out of stone is no more than we should have expected fiom those 
signa and effigies m Tacitus, and the art nught go on improving up 
to a certain stage Stone weapons and other implements that we 
find in barrows testify to a not unskilful handhng of difficult 
materials That not a single image of a Teutonic god has escaped 
the destiuctive hand of time and the zeal of the Christians, need 
surpiise us less than the total disappearance of the heathen temples 
Why, even m the Korth, where the number of images was greater, 
and their destruction occurred much later, there is not one preserved, 
all theXethrian, aU the Upsahan idols are clean gone. The technical 
term in the Korse was shmdgod' (Fornm. sog. 2, 73-5), from skera 
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(sculpere), skurd (sculptura) , in the two passages referred to, it is 
likneski af Freyr. Eiorn gives sJcdigod', idolum, sculptile, from 
skur, sukgiundium (penthouse), hecanse it had to be placed under 
cover, m sheds as it weie , with which the OHG skurguta (Graf 
6, 536) seems to agree But there is no distinct pioof of an ON 
skiirgoS 

Dietmar’s account is silent about the gods’ images at Lethra ^ , 
in Adam of Bremen’s description of those at Upsal (cap 233), the 
most remarkable thing is, that thoee statues are specified, as they 
were in that temple of the Alamanns Nunc de superstitione 
Sveonum pauca dicemus Nobilmimum ilia gens term^lmn habet, 
quod Ubsola dicitur, non longe positum a Sictona civitate (Sigtun) 
vel Birka In hoc templo, quod totum ex auro paratum est, statuas 
tnum deo7U77i veneiatur populus, ita ut potentissimus eorum Thor 
in medio solium habeat triclinio Hinc et mde locum possident 
Wodan et Fiicco The further desciiption we have nothmg to do 
with here, but there occurs in it also the term scul^ere, as the 
whole temple was ex auro paratum, i e , decorated with gold, he 
might doubtless have described the figures of the gods above all as 
gilded, just as those in Alamanma were aereae et deamatae — Saxo 
p 13 tells of a golden statue of Othin , Cujus numen Septentrionis 
reges propensiore cultu prosequi cupientes, efflgiem ipsius auieo 
complex! simulaeiv, statuam suae dignatioms indicem maxima cum 
religionis simulatione Byzantium transnnserunt, cujus etiam 
brachiorum lineamenta confertissimo armiUarum poiidere per- 
stiingebant The whole passage, with its contmuation, is not only 
unhistorical, but contrary to the genuine myths , we can only see 
m it the view of the gods taken by Saxo and his peiiod, and 
inasmuch as golden and bedizened images of gods were consonant 
with such vieWj we may mfer that there still lived in his time a 
recollection of such figures (see Suppl) Ermoldus NigeUus, in 
describing Herold’s (Harald’s) inter\new with Kmg Charles, 
mentions 4, 444 seq (Pertz 2, 509-10) the gods' images (sculpta) of 
the heathen, and that he was said to have had ploughshaies, 
kettles and water-buckets forged of that metal According to the 
Nialssaga cap 89, in a Norwegian temple (goSahus) there were to 
be seen three figures again, those of Thor and the two half-goddesses 
ThorgerSr and Irpa, of human size, and adorned with armlets, 


^ On recently discovered figures of ‘ 0dm,’ v infra^ W6dan 

8 
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probably Thor sat %n the middle on Ins car Altogether the 
portraitures of Thor seem to have been those most m vogue, ^at least 
in Norway’- One temple m which many skurdgoS weie wor- 
shipped, but Thor most of all, is described in Fornm sog 2, 153 and 
159, and his statue 1 295 302-6, in 2, 44 we read Thorr sat i 
midju ok var mSst tignaSr, hann var mikiU ok allr gulh liXiixn ok 
silfri (ex auro et argento confectus) , conf Olafs helga saga, ed 
Holm cap 118-9, where a large standing figure of Thor is described , 
and Fornm sog 4, 245, ed Christ p 26 Freyr giori af silfri, Isl 
sog 1, 134 Landn 3, 2 One man carried a statuette of Thor 
carved in whalebone (likneski Thors af tonn gert) in his pocket, so 
as to worship him secretly, when livmg among chiistians, Fornm 
sog 2, 57 Thoi’s figure was carved on the ondvegis-pillars, 
Eyrbygg p 8 Landnamab 2, 12 , and on the prows of ships, 
Fornm sog 2, 324 A figure of ThorgerSr holgabriiSr, with rings 
of gold round the arm, to which people kneel, Fornm sog 2, 108 ^ 

1 Fmn Magnasen, bidrag til nordisk arckaeologie, pp 113-159 

2 There is another thing to notice m this passage The figure of Thorger^r 

lent its hand up, when some one tried to snatch a ring ofi: its arm, and the 
goddess was not disposed to let him have it The same man then brought a 
lot of money, laid it at the figure’s feet, fell on his knees and shed tears, then 
rose up and once more grasped at the rmg, which now the figure let go The 
same is told in the Foereyingasaga, cap 23, p 103 I regard it as a genuine 
trait of heathen antiquity, like others which after^vards passed into Christian 
folk-tales of the Mid Ages (see Suppl ) Of more than one image of grace we 
are told that it dropt a ring offits fingei or a shoe off its foot as a gift to those 
who prayed befoie it A figure of Christ gave its shoes to a poor man (Nicolai 
abhatis peregrmatio, ed Werlauff p 20), and a saint’s image its gold slippers 
(Mones anz 7, 584 Archiv des Henneh vereins, pp 7u, 71) A figuie of 
Mary accepts a ring that is presented to it, and bends her finger as a sign that 
she wiU keep it (Meon nouv recueil 2, 296-7 Maerl 2, 214) The two 
Yirgm-stones in M5on and Maerlant, though one at bottom, have very differ- 
ent turns given them In the latter, a young man at a game of ball pulls the 
ring off his finger, and puts it on the hand of a Madonna , in the formei, the 
youth IS boxing m the Colosseum at Eome, and puts his rmg on the finger of a 
heathen statue, which bends the finger Both figiues now hold the man to his 
engagement But the 0 French poem makes the afflicted youth bring an 
image of Mary to bear on the heamen one, the Mary takes the ring off the 
other figure, and restores it to the youth Conf Kaiserchi 13142 13265 

13323 Foiduni Scoti chromcon 1, 407 (W Scott’s mmstr 2, 136), relates 
this fable as an event of the 11th century a nobleman playing at ball shps his 
ring on the finger of a broken statue of'^Yenus, and only gets it back 'with the 
help of a priest Palumbus who understands magic We see the story had 
spread at an early time, but it is old Teutonic in its origin 'W'?ideutsch,’ evid a 
slip for wrdeut^ch] Even m a painting of Mary, the infant m her lap hands her 
a casket to give to a suppliant, Cod pal 341 fol 63) Similarly, statues turn 
the face away, stretch out the arm to protect, they *ipeal, laugh, weap, eat and wall , 
thus a figure of Christ turns itself away (Ls 3, 78 262), another begins to eat 
and grow bigger (Kinderm legenden no 9), to weep, to beckon, to run avay 
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Frey’s statue of silver, (Freyr marka^r af silfii), Yatnsd p 44 50^ 
carried about m a waggon in Sweden, Fornm sog 2, 73-7 The 
Jomsvil:ingasaga tells of a temple on Gautland (I of Gothland), in 
which were a hundred gods, Fornm sog 11, 40 , truly a ‘ densitas 
imaginum,’ as Jonas has it (see p 83) Saxo Gram 327 mentions 
a simulacrum quereu factum, carved in oak ? or an oaktree 
worshipped as divme ^ (see Suppl ) 

Not only three, but occasionally two figures side by side are 
mentioned, particularly those of W^iotan and Donar or of Ma'^s and 
Mereumus, as we see from the passages cited Figures of Freyr 
and Thor together, and of Frigg and Freyja, occur m Muller’s 
sagabibl 1, 92 Names of places also often indicate such joint 
worship of two divinities, eg Hesse the Donnerseiche (Thor’s 
oak) stood close by the Wodansberg, and explorers would do well 
to attend to the point 

But neither the alleged number of the statues, nor their descrip- 
tions in the sagas can pass for historical , what they do prove is, 
that statues there were They appear mostly to have been hewn 
out of wood, some perhaps were painted, clothed, and overlaid with 
silver or gold , but no doubt stone images were also to be met with, 
and smaller ones of copper or ivory ^ 

I have put off until now the mention of a pecuhar term for 
statue, with which some strikmg accounts of heathen idols connect 
themselves 

OHG glosses have the word zrmansiUi, pyramides, Mens 360 
amr'dn, 'irmansilU, pyramides, Doc 203^ %rmansil, colossus, 
altissima columna, Florent 987^, Bias 86 colossus est %rminsill, 
G1 Schletst 18, 1 28, 1 The literal meaning seems to be statue, 
to judge by the synonym am') d, which in GL Jun 226 is used for 

(Deutsche sagen, no 347 « preuss sagen, pp 21 1-5-8) In Eeinbot’s 

Georg the idol Apollo i- d v i n rods by a cMd, and forced to walk away 
(3258-69), -which reminds one of the god rerun, whom, according to monk 
Nestor, Vladimir the Apostolic caused to he scourged with rods In an Indian 
stoiy I find a statue that eats the food set befoie it, Pohei 2, 302-3 Antiquity 
then did not regaid these images altogether as lumps of dead matter, but as 
penetrated by the Me of the diYinity. 'The Greeks too have stones of statues 
that move, shake the lance, fall on their kness, close their eyes (/carajaoo-ct?), 
bleed and sweat, which may have been suggested by the attitudes of ancient 
images , hut of a statue making a movement of the hand, bending a finger, I 
have no-wheie road, significant as the position of the arms m images of gods 
was held to he That the gods tlieniiselves ovei those -whom 

they wish to protect, occurs a^ early as m Homer 

1 Finn Magnusen ibid 132-7 
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statua and imago It was not yet extinct in the 12th century, as 
appears from two places in the Kaiserchronik, near the beginning 
of the poem, and very likely there are more of them , it is^said of 
Mercuiy (Ma&smann 129) — 

hf emir yimmMe Upon an yrmensul 

stuont ein abgot ungehiuie, Stood an idol huge, 
den hiezen sie ir koufman Him they called them 

merchant 

Again of Julius Caesar (Massm 624) — 

Eomere in ungetruweltche Eomans him untruly slew, 

sluogen, On an yrm they buiied him 

uf emir yrmens'M sie in begruoben 
And of Simon Magus 24^ (Massm 4432) — 

uf eine yi inensill er steic, On an yrmensul he climbed, 

daz lantvolc im allesamt neic The land-folk to him all bowed 
That IS, worshipped him as a god ISTay, in Wolfram's Titurel, last 
chapter, where the great pillais of the (Christian) temple of the 
Grail are described, instead of ‘mneren seul’ of the punted 
text (Hahn 6151), the Hanover MS more correctly reads irmens^il 
Fuither, m the Fiankish annals ad ann 772 it is repeatedly 
stated, that Charles the Great in his conquest of the Saxons 
destroyed a chief seat of their heathen superstition, not far from 
Heresburg ^ m Westphalia, and that it was called IrminsiU Ann 
Petav Domnus rex Xaiolus peirexit in Saxoniam et conquismt 
Erisburgo, et pervenit ad locum qui dicitur Ei mensul, et succendit 
ea loca (Peitz 1, 16) Ann Lauresh Fuit rex Cailus hostihter 
in Saxonia, et destiiixit famm eorum quod vocatur Inmnstil (Pertz 
1, 30) The same m the Chi on Moissiac , except the spelling Hit- 
77iinsul (Pertz 1, 295), and m Ann Quedlinb, &c (Pertz 5,37) 
Ann Juvavenses Karolus idolum Saxonorum combussit, quod 
dicebant Iromnsul (Pertz 1, 88) Emhardi Fuld annales Karolus 
Saxoniam bello aggiessus, Eresbuigum castrum cepit, et iclolum Sax- 
onum quod vocabatur destruit (Pertz 1, 348) Ann Eatis- 

bon Carolus in Saxonia conquesivit Eresburc et Irminsul (Pertz 1, 
92) Ann Lauiiss Karlus in Saxonia castium Aeresbuig expugnat, 
fanum et lumm eoium fmnostm Irrmnsul subvertit (Pertz 1, 117) 

^ Now Stadtbergen, cont the extract from Dietmar , hut strong reasons 
inchne us to push the pillar (seule) some 15 miles deeper into the Osning 
forest , Olostermeier Eggesterstein, pp 26-7 Ereshurg, Horohus in pago Hessi 
Saxonico Saracho 735 350 Conf Massmann’s Eggesterst p, 3:1 
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Ann Lannss Et inde perrexit partibus Saxoniae prima vice, 
Aeresburgum castrum cepit, ad Ermensul usque pervenit, et ipsuin 
fanum ttestruxit, et aurum et argentum quod ibi repperit abstulit 
Et fuit siccitas magna, ita ut aqua deficeret in supradicto loco ubi 
Ermensid stabat, &c (Pertz 1, 150) Emhaidi Ann Ferro et igni 
cuncta depopulatus, Aeresburgum castrum quod hmin- 

sul a Saxonibus vocabatur evertit (Pertz 1, 151) , repeated in Ann 
Tilian , and Chron Eegin ,with spelling Ormensid (Pertz 1, 220, 557) ^ 
And Dietmai of Mersebuig (Pertz 5, 744) further tells us, in connex- 
ion with later events Sed exercitus capta urbe (Eresburch) ingressus, 
juvenem praefatum usque in ecclesiam S Petii, iibi ^nus ab antiqms 
Irm%7isul colehatur, bello defatigatum depulit — Taking all these 
passages togetlier, Irminsul passes through the very same grada- 
tions of meaning we unfolded in ch IV, and signifies now fanum, 
now lums, now idolum itself It can scarcely be doubted, that vast 
woodlands extended over that region what if Os7iing^ the name of 
the mountain-forest m which the pillar stood, betokened a holy- 
wood ^ The gold and silver hoaid, which Charles was supposed to 
have seized there, may well be legendary embellishment ^ Euodolf 
of Fuld goes more into detail about the Irminshl , after his general 
statement on the heathen Saxons, that ‘ fiondosis arbonbus fonti- 
busque venerationem exhibebant ' (p 101), he goes on Tmncmn 
quoque hgm non parvae magnitudinis in altum erectum sub divo 
colebant, patria eum lingua lomimul appellantes, quod Latine 
dicitur universalis columna, quasi sustinens omnia (Pertz 2, b76), 

^ Poeta Saxo 1, 65 (Bouquet 5, 137) 

Gens eadem coluit simulacrum quod vocitabant 
LrtvmM, cujus factura simulque oolmnna 
Non opens parvi fuerat, pariterque decoris 

^ ds js the Sax form for ans (p 25), which denoted a god, and also a moun- 
tain , in High G the name would be Ansninc, Ensmnc But, beside this 
mons Osne7igi near Theotmelli, le Betmold (Pertz 2, 447), there stood also a 
szlva Osmng not far from Osnabmck (Moser urk no 2), and a tUrd in Bipuaiia 
on the Lower Bhine (Lacomblet no 310 343 354), which seems to have ex- 
tended towards the Ardennes as far as Aachen (Arx la Chap ), mentioned in 
Vijhinasaga cap 40 , and according to Barsch on Schannat’s Eiflia, illustr 1, 
110, ^ud Hattemer 3, 602**', the Ardennes itself was called Osmoiha, Osenmch 
By the (Jsnabruck charter above, the forest there appears even to have been 
modelled on the Osmng of Aachen (ad similitudinem foresti Aqmsgranumpei- 
tinentis) That Osmng is met with in several places, speaks for a more general 
meaning [than that of a mere proper name] , like as, ans, and fairgum, it is 
the sacred mountain and foresk Ledebur takes the I eutoburgiensis saltus to 
be Osning OsTictbruck, A§?i^bruggi (bridge of the ases) seem'! nearly related 

® Is this Ermen-pillar hoard an allusion to the legend ol Ermenrich’s hoard ^ 
(Saxo Gram 156 Kemh fuchs CLIL) 
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(see Suppl ) Here was a great wooden pillar erected, and wor- 
shipped under the open sky, its name signifies universal all-sustain- 
ing pillai This interpietation appears faultless, when we take 
with it other words in which the meaning is intensified by 
composition with In the Hildebrands lied, irmingot is the 

supreme god, the god of aU, not a peculiar one, agieeing in sense 
with thiodgod, the (whole) people's god, foimed by another streng- 
thening piefix, Hel 33, 18 52, 12 99, 6 irminman, an elevated 
expression for man, Hel 38, 24 107, 13 152, 11 mnintliiod, 

the human race, Hel 87, 13 and m Hildebr^ In the same way I 
explain proper names compounded with vimm, %Tm%n (Gramm 2, 
448) And irmans'dl, mmnM is the great, high, divinely honoured 
statue , that it was dedicated to any one god, is not to be found in 
the term itself — In hke manner the AS has eormencyn (genus 
humanum), Beow 309 Cod Exon 333, 3 eormengivnd (terra), 
Beow 1711 (and singulaily in an adj form ofer ealne y^menne 
grund, Cod Exon 243, 13) eormensti^nd (progenies) — OlsT 
loimungnmd (terra), %ormungandT (anguis maximus), loionunreLr 
(taurus maximus) Erom aU this may be gathered the high mythic 
antiquity of these appellations, and their diffusion among all 
branches of the Teutonic race , for neither to the Goths can they 
have been strange, as their famous king's name Urmanancus 
(Alrmanareiks, ON" loimunrekr) shows , and beyond a doubt the 
Hermunduri are properly Urmimduri (Gramm 2, 175), the H being 
often prefixed to all such forms 

Now whatever may be the probable meaning of the word irman, 
eormeUy to which I shall return in due time, one thing is 
evident, that the Iiman-jpillar had some connexion, which continued 
to be felt down to a late period (p 116), with Mercury or Hermes, to 
whom Greek antiquity raised similar posts and pillars, which were 
themselves called Hermae, a name which suggests our Teutomc one 

The Saxons may have known more about this , the Franks, in 
Upper Germany, from the 8th to the 13th century, connected with 
%7ma%sijul, irmioisiU the general notion of a heathen image set up on 
a pillar Probably Euodolf associated with his tnmcus hgm the 

^ The Slav ramo, Bohem ramenso, is with transposition the Lat armus, 
OHGy aram, and means both arm and shoulder , in the Sloven compound 
lamen-vehk, valde magntis, it intensifies exactly like irman , does this point to 
an aifinity between irman and arm % Armimus too is worth considering , coni 
Schaflaiik 1, 427 
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tliouglit of a choice and hallowed tree-stem (with, or without, a 
god’s image ^), rather than of a pillar hewn into shape by the hand 
of maq, this fits m too with the woi shipping sub divo, with the 
word Incus used by some of the chroniclers, and with the simplicity 
of the earliest foiest- worship As the image melts into the notion 
of tree, so does the tree pass into that of image , and our West- 
phalian Irmen-pillar most naturally suggests the idea of that 
Thor’s-oak in Hesse , the evangelists converted both of them into 
churches of St Petei I suspect an mtimate connexion between 
the Irman-piUars and the Boland-pillars erected in the later Mid 
Ages, especially in North Germany , there were in Sweden Thor's- 
pxllars, and among the Anglo-Saxons jEthelstan-pillau (Lappenbeig 
1, 376) Theie yet remains to be given an account of a sacred post 
in Neustiia, as contained m the Vita Walanci abbatis Leuconensis 
(t622), said to have been composed in the 8th century Et juxta 
ripam ipsius flummis slips erat niagnus, diversis wiaginibus figuratiis^ 
atque ibi in ten am magna virtute immissus, qui mmio cuUw morem 
geniihum a rusticis colebatur Walaricus causes the log to be 
thrown down et his quidem rusticis habitantibus m locis non 
parvum tarn moerorem quam et stuporem omnibus praebuit Sed 
undique lUis certatim concurrentibus cum armis et fustibus, indigne 
hoc fercntes invicem, ut injuriam dei sui vindicarent (Acta Bened 
sec 2, pp 84-5) The place was called Augusta (bouig d’ Angst, 
near the town of Eu), and a church was built on the spot 


I think I have now shown, that in ancient Germany there were 
gods and statues It wiU further be needful to consider, how 
antiquity went to work in identifying foreign names of gods with 
German, and conversely German with foreign 

The Eomans in their descriptions cared a great deal more to 
make themselves partially understood by a free translation, than, 
by preserving barbarous vocables, to do a service to posterity At 
the same time they did not go arbitrarily to work, but evidently 
with care 

Caesar’s Sol, Luna and Vulcan are perhaps what satisfies us 
least , but Tacitus seems never to use the names of Eoman deities, 
except advisedly and with reflection Of the gods, he names only 
Mercury and Mars (Germ 9 Ann 13, 57 Hist 4, 64), of* deified 
heroes, Hercules, Castor and Pollux (Germ 9, 43) , of goddesses. 
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Lns (Germ 9), the terra mater by her German name /"Germ 40), 
and the mater deum (Germ 45) Incompatible deities, such as 
Apollo or Bacchus, are never compared What strikes us most, is 
the absence of Jupiter, and the distinction given to Mercury, who 
was but a deity of the second ranlc with the Eomans, a meie god 
of merchants, but here stands out the foremost of all Deorum 
maxime Mercurium colunt to him alone do human sacrifices fall, 
while Mais and Hercules content themselves with beasts This 
prominence of Mercury is probably to be explained by the fact, 
that this god was worshipped by the Gauls likewise as their chief 
divinity, and was the most frequently portrayed (deum maxime 
Mercurium colunt, hujus sunt plurima simulacra, Caes B Gall 6, 
17) ^ and that the looks of the Eomans, when directed towards 
Germany, still saw Gaul in the foieground, besides, it may have 
been Gallic informants that set the German divinity before them in 
this light Observe too the Gauhsh juxtaposition of Mars and 
Mermr%uB in statues (p 111), precisely as Tacitus names the German 
ones together (Ann 13, 57) The omission of Jupiter is obviously 
accounted for, by his worship yielding the precedence to that of 
Mercury in those nations which Tacitus knew best . we shall see, as 
we go on, that the northern and remoter branches on the contrary 
reserved their highest veneration for the thunder-god On Isis and 
He^ Gules I shall express my views further on Whom we are to 
understand by the Dioscuri, is hard to guess , most lil^ely two sons 
of Woden, and if we go by the statements of the Edda, the brothers 
Baldr and Hermot^r would be the most fitting 

This adaptation of classical names to German gods became 
univeisally spread, and is preserved with stiict unanimity by the 
Latin writers of the succeedmg centuries , once set in circulation, 
it remained current and mteUigible for long ages 

The Gothic historian names but one god after the Eoman fashion, 
and that is Mais Quern Gothi semper asperrima placaveie cultuia 
(Jornandes cap 5), with which the Scythian Ares, so early as in 
Herodotus 4, 62-3, may be compaied 

Paulus Diaconus winds up h^ account of Wodan with the 
express announcement (1, 9) Wodan sane, quern adjecta litera 
Gwodan dixerunt, ipse est qui apud Eomanos Mercunus dicitur, et 

^ Sciopfiin, Als ill 1, 435*50 , esp on a fanum of Mercury at Ebermunster 
1, 58 Conf Hummelj bibl deutsch alterth p 229 Creuzer, altrom cultur am 
Obeirhein, pp 48, 98. 
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ab univeisis Germaniae gentibus ut deus adoiatirr Just so bis 
older countryman Jonas of Bobbio, in that account of the sacrificing 
Alamanns, declares lUi aiuiit, deo suo Vodano, quern Mercumum 
vocant alii, se velle htare , upon which, a gloss inserted by anothei 
hand says less coirectly Qui apud eos Vuotant vocatur, Latini 
autem Ma'iteni ilium appellant, though otherwise Woden greatly 
resembles Mars (v infra) 

Gregory of Tours (supra, p 107) makes Saturn and Jupiter^ and 
again Mors Mercunusc^e, the gods whom the heathen Chlodovicli 
adored In 1, 34 he expresses himself in moie general terms Pri- 
vatus, Gabalitanae uibis episcopus , daemomis immolare com- 
pellitur a Chroco Alamannorum rege (in the thud cent) Wide- 
kind of Coivei names Ma')s and Hercules as gods of the Saxons (see 
p 111), and that little addition to the Corvei Annals (see pill) 
couples together the Gieek and Latin denominations Ans and Mais, 
Ermis and Mercurius 

The Indiculus paganiarum reckons up, under 8* De sacns 
Mermm vel Jovis^ ^ under 20 De ferns quae faciunt Jovi vel 
Mercuno So that the thunder -god, of whom Tacitus is silent, is 
in other quarters unforgotten, and now we can understand Wih- 
bald’s nariative of the robur Jovis (see p 72), and in Bonifac 
epist 25 (ad 723) the presbyter Jovi mactans (see Suppl) 

In the Additamenta opeium Matthaei Pans ed W Watts, 
Pans 1644, pp 25-6, there is an old account of some books which 
are said to have been discovered in laymg the foundation of a church 
at Verlamacestre (St Albans) in the tenth century, and to have been 
burnt One of them contained ' invocationes et ritus idololatrarum 
civium Varlamacestrensium, in quibus comperit, quod specialitei 
Fhoehm deum sohs invocarunt et coluerunt, secundaiio vero Ife'}- 
cumm, Voden anglice appellatum, deum videlicet mercatorum, 
quia Gives et compatnotae * . . fere omnes negotiatores 

et institores fuerunt ’ Evidently the narrator has added somewhat 
out of his own erudition, the invocations and rites themselves 
would have given us far more welcome information 

Passages which appear to ^speak of a German goddess by the 
name of Diana, will be given later Ide^ptune is mentioned a few 
times (supia, p 110) 

1 Had these been Eoman gods, Jupiter would certainly have been named 
first, and Mercury after 
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Saxo Giammaticiis, though he writes in Latin, avoids applying 
the Eoman names of gods, he uses Othinus or Othin, never 
Mercniius instead, yet once, instead of his usual Thor (gp 41, 
103), he has 236, and malleus , Ma')s on p 36 

seems to stand for Othin, not for Tyr, who is never alluded to in 
Saxo Ermoldus Nigellus, citing the idols of the Normanni, says 4, 9 
(Pertz 2, 501), that for God (the Father) they worshipped Neptuoie, 
and for Chiist Jupiter ^ I suppose Neptune must here mean OSin, 
and Jupiter Thor , the same names recur 4, 69 100 453-5 

Melis-Stoke, as late as the beginning of the 14th century, still 
lemembers that the heathen Frisians worshipped Mercury (1, 16 
17) , I cannot indicate the Latin authority fiom which no doubt he 
drew this ^ 

If the supposition be allowed, and it seems both a Justifiable 
and almost a necessary one, that, fiom the fiist century and during 
the SIX or eight succeeding ones, there went on an uninterrupted 
transfer of the above-mentioned and a few similar Latin names of 
gods to domestic deities of Gaul and Geimany, and was familiar 
to all the educated , we obtain by this alone tlie solution of a 
remaikable phenomenon that has never yet been satisfactorily 
explained the early diffusion over half Europe of the heathen 
nomenclature of the days of the iveeh 

These names are a piece of evidence favourable to German 
heathenism, and not to be disregarded 

The matter seems to me to stand thus ^ — From Eg 5 ^t, through 
the Alexandrians, the week of seven days which m 

Western Asia w^as very ancient, came mto vogue among the Eomans, 
but the planetary nomenclature of the days of the week apparently 
not till later Under Julius Caesar occurs the earhest mention 
of 'dies Saturm' in connection with the Jewish sabbath, TibuU 1, 
3, 18 Then 'fkiov '^fiepa in Justm Mart apolog 1, 67 'Ep/Mov 
and AcppoSiTT]^ ^(Jbepa in Clem Alex strom 7, 12 The institution 
fully carried out, not long before Dio Cassius 37, 18, about the close 

1 Oar MHG poets impart no sxich information , they only trouble tbeir 
beads about Saracen gods, among whom 2t is true Jupiter and Apollo make 
their appearance too In Bol 97, 7 are named Mars^ Jovinus^ Saturnus 

^ I can here use only the beginning, not the conclusion, which would be 
more useful for my investigation, of a learned paper by Julius Hare on the 
names oi the days of the week (Philolog Mus, Nov 1831) Conf Idelers 
handb der chronol 2, 177-180, and Letronne, observations sur les representa- 
tions zodiacales, p 99 
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of the 2nd century^ The Eomans had previously had a week of 
nine days, nundinae=:novendinae Chiistianity had adopted from 
the Jews the hehdomas, and now it could not easily guard the 
church against the idolatrous names of days either (see Suppl) 

But these names, together with the institution of the week, had 
passed on from Eome to Gaul and Germany, sooner than the 
Christian rehgion did In all the Eomance countries the planetary 
names have lasted to this day (mostly in a very abridged form), 
except for the first day and the seventh instead of dies solis they 
chose dies dom%nica (Loid's day). It domenica, Sp domingo, Fr 
dimanche , and for dies Saturni they kept the Jewish scibhatum, It 
sabbato, Sp sabado, Fr samedi (=sabdedi, sabbati dies) But the 
heathen names of even these two days continued in popular use 
long after Ecce enim dies sohs adest, sic euim barbaries vocitare 
diem dominicum consueta est, Greg Tur 3, 15 

Unhappily a knowledge of the Gothic names of days is denied 
us The sallati dags, salbatd dags, which alone occurs in Ulphilas, 
proves nothing, as we have just seen, against a planetary designation 
of the remaining six or five days A sunn6ns dags, a m^nms 
dags may be guessed , the other four, for us the most important, I 
do not venture to suggest Their preservation would have been of 
the very highest value to our inquiry 

Old High Germ — I sunn4n dag, 0 v 5, 22 G1 bias 76^ 
Lacombl arch 1, 6 — II mdmn tac (without authoiity, for 
m§,nitag, m§.notag in Graff 2,795 5, 358 have no reference , manetag 
m Hotker, ps 47, 1) — III dies Martis, prob Ziuwes tac among 
Alamanns, m the 11th cent Cies dac, 61 bias 76"“ prob different 
among Bavarians and Lombards — lY dies Mercurn, perhaps still 
Witotanes tac ^ our abstract term, dm miitawecha already m IsT ps 
93, and miUwocha^ G1 bias 76^ — Y dies Zo'Yi^.Bonares tac, Tonms 
tac, FT ps 80,1 estac, G1 bias 76^ Burcard von Worms 195^ 
quintam feriam m honorem Joms honorati — ^YI dies Yeneris, Fria 
dag, 0 V 4, 6 Frije tag, T 211, 1 — YII at last, like the Eomance 
and Gothic, avoiding the heathenish dies Saturni, sdmbaztag, T 68, 
1 FT 91, 1 ^ samiztag^ FT 88, 40 sunndn dband, our sonnabend, 

1 An old hexameter at the end of the editions of Ansonms Ungues 
Mercwno, harbam Jove, Gypr'ide crmes (nails on Wednesday, beaicl on Thursday, 
hair on Friday) 

2 Cies for Zies, as the same glossist 86^ writes gicimhere and cmnura 

3 Sambazolus n prop in Karajan. 
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already m 0 v 4, 9, prot abbreviation of snnnundages S.band, feria 
ante dommicam, for vespera solis cannot have been meant [conf 
Engl Whitsun-eve] , and occasionally, corresponding to the liom- 
ance dies doniimca, /rd^ztag, IST ps 23 

Mid High Germ — ^Would any one believe, that the names of 
the days of the week are not easily to be picked out of the abun- 
dant remams of our MHG literature ? It is true, sunnen tac 
(suntac in Berth 118) and mdntac (Parz 452, 16 moentac 498, 22 
Anns 1648)^ admit of no doubt Neither do Bonresfao (Donerstag, 
Uoliich 73^ Dumestac, Beith 128), spelt Duristag m a Semi- 
Low Germ urk of 1300 m Hofer p 57), and Boimtag m one of 
1495, Useners femgerichten p 131 , nor Fritao (Parz 448, 7 470, 
1 Walth 36, 31 Berth 134), V'iiegtag^ Uolrich 73^, nor yet 
samztao (Parz 439, 2 Beith 138), sunnm dlent (Trist 3880) — 
But uncertainty hangs about the third and fourth days The 
former, by a remaikable variation, was in Bavaria named Fntac, 
Erctac (the true form not quite certain, entag m Adelung’s vat 
hss 2, 189 ergetag in Berth 122 , see examples collected from 
urkunden, Schm 1, 96-7), in Swabia on the contrary Zt^esiao, for 
Ziewestac Both of these forms, which have nothmg to do with 
each other, live to this day m the speech of the common people 
Bav Austr la'ita, Vicentmo-Germ oHa, Alem 

ziestag^ zinstag^ ziestig^ zistig^ ziensUg, zm%%t%g, zinstag The insertion of 
the liquid has conupted the word, and brought in quite irrelevant 
notions In central Germany the form diestag, tiestag seems to 
predommate {dieshh m the Ebon), whence our dienstag (less cor- 
rectly dmstag, there is good reason for the %e ) , the spelling ding- 
stag, as if from ding, thing, judicium, is false , dmstag occurs m 
Gaupps magdeb recht p 272 — The fouith day I have never seen 
named after the god, either in MHG or m our modern dialects, 
unless mdeed the gwontig cited m the note can be justified as 
standing for Gwuotenstag, Wuotenstag, everywhere that abstiac- 
tion * midweek ’ has carried aU before it, but it has itself become 


1 Zuemtig for Monday, Staid 2, 470 on^ht perhaps to he zne mentig, ze 
niantage , yet 1, 491) he has gnenti, guenti, Tobler 248^ has g-v\ontig, 
guentig, and ZeUwegeis ink 1^, 19 giionti, for winch Uik no 146 
has ‘an gutem tag,^ which seems to he supported by Haltaus 
jahrzeitb Or is bnly this particular Monday after Lent called so? In 
the Cod pal 372, 103 (ann 1382) w'e have ‘giiotem tag’ The resemblance 
of this good day to the Westphahan Gudensdag (Woden’s day) is purely 
accidental 
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almost unintelligible by being changed into a masculine miUivoch, 
mtUich, Berth 24, makUg, Staid 2, 194, conf the Gothl majkadag, 
Almqr 442^), ' an der mithun,' fern , is found m the Cod zaringobad 
no 140 (ad 1261) So even for the fifth day, the numeric name 
pliinztac (Berth 128 Ottoc 144^ Gratzer urk of 1338 Schwa- 
benspiegel, p 196 Schm 1, 322), or jplmigstag, has made its 
way mto some districts of Upper Germany through Grseco-Slavic 
influences, petek, piatek, patek, though by these the Slavs 

mean Friday (see Suppl ) 

FTew High Gebm — I sonntag II montag III Bienstag 
IV miUwoch V. Bonnes stag VI Freitag VII samstag^ 
sonnahend 

Old Saxon — The OS names are wanting, but must have 
differed in some essential points from the OHG , as the derived 
dialects prove We may pretty safely assume Wddanes dag for 
the fouith day of the week, for in Westphalia it is still called 
Godmstag, Gonstag, Gaumtag, Gunstag, at Aix Goiiesdag^ m Lower 
Ehen urkunden Gudestag, Gunther, 3, 585 611 (ad 1380-7), 
Gudmstag, Kindlmger horigk p 577-8 (a d 1448) — The third day 
was piobably Ihwesdag, the fifth Thunaresdag, the sixth FHundag 
The most unlike would doubtless be the seventh, was it formed 
after dies Saturni, Sdte^esdag'^ conf the Westph Saterstag, Baiter- 
staig, Gunter 3, 502 (a d 1365) In Sachsensp 2, 66 one MS reads 
for sunavend Sateisdach (see SuppL) 

Mid Dutch — I sondach, Msierl 2,159 II manendach, Huji 
op St 3, 389 maendach, Maeil 2, 139 III Bisendach, Maeil 
2, 140 al Bicendacli^ Bissendach, Cannaert strafrecht, pp 124,481 
apparently corrupted from Tisdach IV Woensdach, Maerl 2, 143 
V, Bonresdaclh, Maerl 2, 144 VI Vridach, Maerl 2, 159 gen 
VrindagheSj Maerl 2, 143 157 VII Saterdach, Maerl 2, 114 
120-3 157-9. 276 3, 197 343 also sonnacU, Maeil 2, 164. 3, 240 
(see Suppl ) 

Hew Dutch — I zondag II mdndag III dingsdag, for- 
merly dmsdag, Bmendag IV. Woemdag, Belg Goensdag V 
Bonderdag VI Yridag VII ZaUrdag 

Old Feisian — 1. sonnadei IL monadei III Tysdei IV 
Weinsdei V. Thunresdei^ Tovm&Bi, Yh Fngendei, Fredei VII 
Saterdei (references fox aU these forms in Eichthofen) 

Hew Feisian — I sneyn, abbrev. from smnedey, sendei, senned 
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(conf FrM) , tlie final n in sneyn, no doubt, as in OFris Fiigendei, 
a relic of tlie old gen sing in tbe weak decl II moancley III 
Tyesdey IV W&mdey V. Tongersdey VI Frid, abbrev*from 
Fr^dey VII smuton, smoun, abbrev from sinnejuwn==Sun(day)- 
even Conf tegenwoordige staat van Friesland 1, 121 Was- 
senbergh’s bidraghen 2, 56. Halbertsma naoogst p 281-2 (see 
Suppl ) 

North Fbisian — ^I smnmdei II monnendei III Tirsdez 
IV. Winsde^ V. Tursdei VI F'tidei VII senmn (^^^=even) 

Ahglo-Saxok — I sonnan daeg II monccn daeg III Tmes 
daeg IV. Wddenes or Wddnes daeg V Thunores doeg VI 
Frige daeg VII Scetres or Sceteo nes daeg 

Old Norse — I simmcdagr'^ II mdnadagr III Tijrsdagr, 
Tysdagr IV O&imdagr V Thdrsdagr VI Fnadagr, Frey’- 
judagr, VII laugardagr. 

Swedish — I sondag. II mandag. Ill Tisdag, whence 
even Finn tystai IV. Onsdag V. Tliorsdag VI. Fredag 
VII lordag 

Danish — I sondag II. mandag III Tirsdag IV OnS’- 
dag V. Torsdag, VI Fredag VII loverdag (see Snppl ). 

We see, it is only in the seventh day that the Scandinavian 
names depart from the Saxon, Frisian and Dutch, laugardagr 
means bath-day because people bathed at the end of the week 
Yet even here there may be some connexion , a Latin poem of the 
9th century on the battle of Fontenay (Bouquet 7, 304) has the 
smgular verse . Sabiatum non illud fuit, sed Saturm dohnm , a 
devil's bath ^ conf ch XII, Saturn. [The Germ for carnage is 
blutbad, blood-bath ] 

Even if the Germans from the earliest times knew the week of 
seven days fiom the four phases of the lunar change, ^ yet the 

^ This ON sunnudagr is noticeable, as in other cases sol is used rather than 
sunna , sunnudagr seems to have been formed by the Christian teacheis in imita- 
tion of the other Teutonic languages The Swed and Dan sondag (instead of 
soldag) must have been taken bodily Irom a Plattdeutsch form 

^ To the Lat word vix, gen \icis (change, turn) coiiesponds, without the 
usual consonant-change, the Gothic OHG wecha and wehsal, both refer- 
able to the verb *eika, Vciik, OHG wichu (I give way), because change is a 
giving way [in German, ‘ der wechsel ist ein weichen ’] Ulph has viko only 
once, Lu 1, 8, where iv rg rd^et rTj$ iij)r}}xepLas IS translated ^ in iildn kunjis ’ ; it 
IS evidently something more than rd^is here, it expresses at the same time a part 
of the gen i(f>r)}M^plas, therefore ht ‘ m mce generis \ which the Vulg renders 
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naming of the days and the older in which they stand is mamfestly 
an importation from abroad On the contrary supposition, theie 
woul(f have been variation in details , and Saturn, for whom no 
Teutomc god seems prepaied to stand sponsor, would have been left 
out in the cold 

But it would be no less absurd to attribute the introduction of 
the week and the names of the days to the Christians As they 
came into vogue among the heathen Eomans, they could just 
as well among heathen Gauls and Germans, nay, considering 
the lively intercourse between the three nations, a rapid 
diffusion IS altogether natural^ Christianity had the Jewish week, 
and it tolerated names which were a frequent offence to it, but weie 
already too deeply rooted, and could only be partially dislodged 
Those words of Gregory reveal the utter aversion of the clergy, 
which comes out still more plainly m the language (publ m Syn- 
tagma de baptismo, p 190) of an Icelandic bishop in 1107, who 
actually did away with them m Iceland, and replaced them by 
mere numeric names How should the Christian teachers ever have 
suffered hateful names of idols to be handed over to their recent 
converts for daily use, unless they had already been long established 
among the people ^ And m Germany, how should the Latin gods 
have been allowed to get tianslated into German ones, as if on pur- 
pose to put them within easy reach of the people, had they not 
abeady been familiar with them for centuries ? 

Again, the high antiquity of these translations is fully establish- 
ed by their exact accordance with the terminology used in the first 
centuries, as soon as people came to turn German gods into Eoman 
In my opinion, the introduction of the seven days’ names 


by ‘in ordine vicis’* Now whether vik6 expressed to the Goths the alterna- 
tion of the moon’s quarters, we do not know for certain , I inchne to believe 
it, as the OHG wehli, wocha, AS wice, wnce, ON vika, Swed vecka, Dan 
nge, are all limited to the one meaning of septimana The very absence of con- 
sonant-change points to a high antiquity in the word It is remarkable that 
the Javanese vuku means a section of time, the year falling into 30 vnkns 
(Humb Kawispr 1, 196) The Einn wijkko is more hkely to have been 
borrowed from the Norse than frmn so far hack as the Gotltiic I remark 
further, that an observance by the Germani of sections of tune must be inferred 
from tbe mere fact that cerU dies were fixed for the sacrifices to Meicnry, Tac 
Germ 9 

^ Jos Bnchs, gesch von Mainz 2, 27 seq (Knpfert 4, no 7) dpscrihes a 
Eoman round altar, prob of the 3rd or 4th century, on which are carved the 
seven gods of the week (1 Saturn, 2 Apollo, 3 Diana, 4 Mars, 5 Mercury, 6 
Jupiter, 7 Yenus), and in an 8th place a genius 
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amongst ns mnst be placed at latest in tbe fourth or fifth, century , 
it may not have taken place simultaneously in all parts of Teuton- 
dom. 

Our forefathers, caught m a natural delusion, began early to 
ascribe the origm of the seven days’ names to the native gods of 
their fatherland — William of Malmesbury, relating the arrival of 
the Saxons m Britain, says of Hengist and Horsa, that they were 
sprung from the noblest ancestry Erant emm abnepotes lUius 
antiquissmii Voden, de quo omnium pene barbararum gentium 
regium genus Imeam traliit, quemque gentes Anglorum deum esse 
delirantes, ei guaitum diem septimanae, et sextum uxori ejus Freae 
perpetuo ad hoc tempus consecraverunt sacrilegio (Savile 1601 p 
9) — More ciicumstantially, Geoffrey of Monmouth (hb 6 ed 1587, 
p 43) makes Hengist say to Vortigern Ingressi sumus maria, 
regnum tuum duce Merciirio petivimus Ad nomen itaque Me^- 
erecto vultu rex mquirit cujusmodi religionem haberent^ cui 
Hengistus deos patnos Satwnum, atque ceteros, qui mundum 
gubernant, colimus, maxime Meicuriunfi (as in Tac 9 ), quern Woden 
lingua nostra appellamus Huic veteres nostri dicaverunt guartam 
septmianae feiiam, quae usque m hodiernum diem nomen Wodenm- 
dm de nomine ipsius sortita est Post ilium colimus demi inter 
ceteras potentissimam, cui et dicaverunt sextam feriam, quam de 
nomine ejus F^edm Yocamus — As Matthew of Westminster (Flores, 
ed 1601, p 82) varies in some details, his words may also be 
inserted here Cumque tandem in praesentia regis (Vortigerni) 
essent constituti, quaesivit ab eis, quam fidem, quam religionem 
patres eorum coluissent^ cui Hengistus deos patnos, scilicet 
Satiirnum, Jovem atque ceteros, qui mundum gubernant, colimus, 
maxime autem i/e? quern lingua nostra Voden appellamus 

Huic patres nostn veteres dedicaverunt quartam feriam septimanae, 
quae in hunc hodiernum diem Vodenesday appellatur Post ilium 
colimus deam inter ceteras potentissimam, vocabulo Fream, cujus 
vocabulo Fiiday appellamus Frea ut volunt quidam idem est 
quod Venns, et dicitur Frea, quasi Froa a frodos [A-frod-ite from 
froth ?] quod est spuma mans, de §^ua nata est Venus secundum 
fabulas, unde idem dies appellatur dies Veneris — Anglo-Saxon 
legend then, unconcerned at the jumbling of foreign and homespun 
fable, has no doubt at all about the high antiquity of the names 
among its people. 
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Saxo Grammaticus, more critical, expresses his opinion (p 103) 
of the Norse nomenclature, that it is derived from the native gods, 
but tha^ these are not the same as the Latin This he proves by 
Othin and Thor, after whom the fourth and fifth days of the week 
are named, as in Latin after Mercury and Jupiter For Thor, 
bemg Othm’s son, cannot possibly be identified with Jupiter, who 
IS Mercury’s father, consequently, neither can the Norse Othm, 
Thor’s father, with the Eoman Mercury, who is Jupiter’s son The 
discrepancy is certainly strong, but all that it can prove is, that at 
the time when Othm and Mercury began to be placed on the same 
pedestal. Mercury was thought of as a Celtic divinity, probably 
with attributes differing widely from his classical namesake Saxo 
is quite right m what he means, and his remark confirms the early 
heathen origin of these names of days , ^ yet upon occasion, as we 
saw on p 122, he lets himself be carried away after all by the over- 
powering identity of Thor and Jupiter (see Suppl ) 

The variations too in the names of the seven days among the 
various Teutonic races deserve all attention , we perceive that they 
were not adopted altogether cut-and-dry, nor so retamed, but that 
national ideas still exercised some control over them The later 
heathenism of Friesland and Saxony caused the. old names of 
Wednesday and Saturday to live on, while in Upper Germany they 
soon sank mto obhvion But what is especially significant to us, 
is the deviation of the Alamanns and Bavarians when we come to 
the third day , how could it have arisen at a later (Christian) time, 
when the idea of the heathen god that does duty for Mars had 
already become indistmct ^ how came the Christian clergy, supposmg 
that from them the nammg had proceeded, ever to sanction such a 
divergence ^ 

The nations that lie behmd us, the Slavs, the Lithuanians, do 
not know the planetary names of days, they simply count hke the 
Greeks,^ not because they were converted later, but because they 
became acquainted with Latm culture later. The Finns and Lapps 

1 Conf Pet Er Muller om Saxo, p 79 

2 The Indian nations also name their days of the week aftei^planets , and 
it seems worth remarking here, that Wednesday is m Sanskrit JBudliumms, 
Tamil BudhmihL’t am&ij because some have identified Buddha with Woden In 
TQdhtj BudhaSy the ruler of Mercury and son of the moon, is quite distmct from 
the prophet Buddhas (SchlegePs ind bibl 2 177) 

9 
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do not count, while the Esthonians again mostly do (see Siippl ) 
Even the christianizing influence of Byzantium decided nothing on 
this point, Byzantium had no influence over Lithuanians and Finns, 
and had it over a part only of the Slavs These in their countmg 
begin with Monday, as the first day after lest, consequently Tues- 
day IS their second, and Thursday their fourth,^ altogether deviating 
from the Latin and Icelandic reckoning, which makes Monday second 
and Thursday fifth Hence the Slavic piatek (fifth) means Friday, 
and that Up Germ pfinztag (fifth) Thursday Wednesday they 
call middle, sreda, seieda, srida (whence Lith serrada), which may 
have acted upon our High German nomenclature , the Finns too 
have hesTc'ivnjcko (half- week, from keski medium) It would be well 
worth finding out, when and for what reason the High German and 
the Slav first introduced the abstract names mittewoche and sreda 
(Boh stieda), while the Low German and the Eomance have kept 
to Woden and Mercury Alone of Slavs, the Wends in Luneburg 
show a trace of naming after a god, dies Jo vis was with them 
Perenda%, from Peren, Perun, thunder-god apparently a mere 
imitation of the German, as m aU the other days they agxee with 
the rest of the Slavs ^ 

The nett result of these considerations is, that, m Latin records 
dealing with Germany and her gods, we are warranted in interpret- 
ing, with the greatest probability, Mercun%s as Wuotan, Jujpiter as 
Honar, and Mms as Ziu The gods of the days of the week 
translated mto German are an expeiiment on Tacitus's ' mterpretatio 
Eomana'. 

^ E g in Enssian • I, voskresenie, resurrection {but 0 SI ne-deha, no- 
doing) 2, po-nedePnik, day after-no-work 3, vtdrnik, second day 4, 
sereda, middle 5, chetverg, iourtii day 6, piatnitsa, fiftk day 7, subbota, 
sabbath — Trans 

^ It is striking, that in 0 Bohem glossaries (Hanka 54 165) Mercury, 
Venus and Saturn are quoted in the order of their days of the week , and that 
any Slav deitie^s that have been identified with Latin ones are almost sure to 
be of the number o± tliose that preside over the week And whilst of the Slav 
gods, Svatov%t answers to Mars (Ziu), JRadigast to Mercury (Wuotan), Pemn to 
J upiter (Donar), Lada (golden dame, zolota baba, m Hanusch 241, 35^) to Venus 
(Fria), and perhaps S%t%%rat to Saturn the names of the planets are construed 
qiute otherwise. Mars by Smrto nos Mercu^ by Lobro-pan (good lord, 

or rather bonorum dator), Jupiter by K oi -i f . ( ^ potens), Venus by Gt%tel 
(cupitor 1 venerandus % Saturn by Hlado-let (famehcus, or annonae caritatem 
affereps) Eespecting Sitivrat I give details at the end of ch XII 



CHAPTEEVII 

■WUOTAN, WODAN (OBIEN) 

The highest, the supreme divinity, universally honoured, as we 
have a right to assume, among all Teutonic races, would in the 
Gothic dialect have been called Vddans , he was called in OHG 
Wuotan, a word which also appears, though rarely, as the name of a 
man Wuotan, Trad Fuld 1, 149 2, 101-5-8 128 158 161 Woatan 
2, 146, 152 The Longobards spelt it Wdclcm or Guddan, the Old 
Saxons Wuodan, WSdan, but in Westphalia again with the g prefixed, 
Q%i6dan, Giidan, the Anglo-Saxons Wdden, the Frisians W^da from 
the propensity of their dialect to drop a final n, and to modify S 
even when not followed by an The hTorse form is Od'inn, in 
Saxo OthmuB^ in the Faroe isles Oiifoin, gen Ouvans, acc Ouvan 
Up in the Gnsons country — and from this we may mfer the extent 
to which the name was diffused in Upper Germany — ^the Eomance 
dialect has caught the term Vut from Alamanns or Burgundians of 
a very early time, and retamed it to this day in the sense of idol, 
false god, 1 Cor 8, 4 ^ (see Suppl ) 

It can scarcely be doubted that the word is immediately derived 
from the verb OHG ivatan wiiot, ON* va^'a, dd, signifying meare, 
tiansmeare, cum impetu fern, but not identical with Lat vadere, as 
the latter has the a long, and is more likely connected with OS 
gavltan, AS gewitan. From watan comes the subst wuot (our 
wuth, fury), as fievoc; and animus properly mean mens, ingemum, 
and then also impetuosity, wildness , the ONT odr has kept to the 

^ A Frisian god Wmns has simply been mvented from the gen in the 
compound Warnsdei, Wernsdei (Eichth p 1142), where Werns plainly 
stands for Wedens, Wodens, an r being put for d to avoid* colhsion with 
the succeeding sd , it will be hard to find anywhere a nom Wern Apd the 
present West Frisians say Wansdey, the North Frisians Winsdei, without 
such T 

^ Conradis worterb 263 Chnstmann, pp. 30 — 32. 
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one meaning of mens or sensns^ According to this, Wiiotan, 
Offinn would be the all-powerful, all-penetrating being, q^ui omnia 
permeat , as Lucan says of Jupiter Est quodcunque vidSs, quo- 
cunque moveris, the spirit-god^ , conf Virg. Georg 4, 221 Deum 
ire per omnes terias, and Eel 3, 60 Joyis omnia plena In the 
popular language of Bavaria, wiieteln is to bestir oneself, to swarm, 
grow luxuriantly, thrive, Schm 4, 203 (see Suppl ) 

How early this original meaning may have got obscured or 
extinguished, it is impossible to say Together with the meamng 
of wise and mighty god, that of the wild, restless, vehement, must 
also have prevailed, even in the heathen time The Christians were 
the better pleased, that they could bring the bad sense into promin- 
ence out of the name itself In the oldest glosses, wdtan is put for 
tyi annus, herns malus, Diut 1, 276^ gl Ker 270, so 'iiuetench, 
wutericlh (Gramm 2, 516) is used later on, and down to the present 
day, conf em ungestuemer wueterich, Ben 431 , as in Mar 217 
Herod’s messengers of murder are wueteriche, 0 1 19, 18 names the 
king himself gotmmto The form wuotunc seems not to differ m 
sense , an unprinted poem of the 13th century says ‘ Wuetunges 
her ’ apparently for the " wutende heer,’^ the host led as it were by 
Wuotan , and Wuotunc is hkewise a man’s name m OHG , Wddunc, 
Trad patav no 19 The former divimty was degraded into an evil, 
fiendish, bloodthirsty bemg, and appears to hve yet as a form of 
protestation or cursing in exclamations of the Low German people, 
as m Westphalia 0 Woudan, Woudan^ Firmenich 1, 257, 260, 
and m Mecklenburg Wod, Wod ^ (see SuppL) 

Proofs of the general extension of Woden’s worship present 
themselves, for one thing, m the passages collected in the preceding 
chapter on MeicuT%u$, and again m the testimomes of Jonas of 
Bobbio (pp 56 and 121) and Paulus Diaconus, and m the Abre- 
nuntiatio, which deserves to be studied more closely, and lastly m the 
concurrence of a number of isolated facts, which I beheve have 
hitherto been overlooked 

If we are to sum up m brief the attributes of this god, he is the 

1 A word that has never been fully explained, Goth vdjyis dulcis, 2 Cor 2, 
15, OHG wuoA%, Dint 2, 304% OS wmtlvii Hel 36, 3 140, 7, AS must 
either the regarded as wholly unconnected, or its meamng be harmonized. 

2 Finn Magnusen comes to the same conclusion, Lex. myth 621 636 

3 The belief, so common m the Mid Ages, m a ‘furious host^ or ‘wild 
hunt, IS described m ch XXXI — Tbans 
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all’-pe'i vctdiTig cTedtivQ and foTMcitive 'poweT, who bestows shape and 
beauty on men and all things, from whom proceeds the gift of song 
and th^ management of war and victory, on whom at the same 
time depends the fertihty of the soil, nay wishing, and all highest 
gifts and blessings, Ssem 113^^ 

To the heathen fancy Wuotan is not only the world-ruhng, wise, 
ingenious god, he is above all the arranger of laars and battles ^ 
Adam of Bremen cap. 233, ed 1595 says of the Norse god W6dan, 
id est fortior, bella gent, hominique mimstrat vntutem contra 
inimicos W6danem sculpunt (Sveones) armatum, sicut nostri 

Martem sculpere solent To the fortior, fortis, would answer his 
ON name of Svid'r^ % e the strong, masterful, swift (OS suith) but 
fortior IS, no doubt, a false reading, all the MSS (conf Pertz 3, 379) 
read 'W6dan, id est furor] which agrees with the conclusion ariived 
at above To him, says the Edda, belong all the nobles who/aZ^ in 
battle (Ssem. 77^) and to Th6r the common folk, but this seems 
added meiely to depreciate the latter , in another passage (Seem 
42®*), Ereya shares the fallen with OSinn , he is named mlfa^ir and 
'herfa&vr (val, choice , her, host). OSinn vildi ]?iggja mann at hlut- 
faUi at h^nga or herinom, Fornald sog 3, 31 Eidem prostratorum 
rianes muneris loco dedicaturum se pollicetur (Haraldus), Saxo p 
146 Othmus armipotens, p 37, auctor aciei corniculatae, ordinandi 
agmmis disciplinae traditor et repertor, pp 138-9, 146 When old, 
he teaches arraymg of battle, p 17, the liamalt at fylhja, svinfyllcja, 
Fornald sog 1, 380 , he teaches how to bring down with pebbles 
those whom sword will not wound, ibid p 157 (see Suppl ) 

We need not be surprised then to find him confounded with 
Ziu or Tyr, the special god of war, or MercuriuB coupled with Mais 
(pp 107, 111), or a gloss on Jonas of Bobbio, who had rightly 
identified him with Mercury (p 121), correcting him thus Qui 
apud eos (Alamannos) Vuotant (part pres of wuotan) vocatur, 
Latim autem Martem ilium appellant Are Adam's words also, 
'sicut nostri Maitem sculpere solent,' to be so taken that nostri 


^ Got waldes an der stge Tmr / Wh 425, 24 sigehafie Tieruh fuege m got * 
Dietr 84^ OSiim, when he sent the people lorth to war, laid his hands 032 - the%r 
heads and blessed, acc. to Yngl cap 2, gaf fjenn htanao , Ir beannact, bean- 
nngad, beandacht, Gael beannachd, WeL bianoch (Yillemaiqn^, essai LIX) = 
benedictio, prob all Irom the Lat, word 1 conf Fr blnir, Ii beannaigim 
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should mean Saxones ^ He, it is true, may have meant those 
acquamted with Eoman mythology 

Especially does the remarkable legend preserved by ^Panins 
Diaconns 1, 8 show that it is Wodan who disjpemes mcto'iy, to whom 
theiefore, above all other gods, that antique name sihom (p. 27) 
rightfully belongs, as well as in the Eddas the epithets Sigt'^r (god 
of victory), Seem 248% Sn 94, Sigfo^r (father of victory), Saem 68^ , 
AS vtgsigor (victor in battle), Beow 3107, sigmetod (creator of 
victory), Beow 3554 (see Suppl) — Eefeit hoc loco antiquitas ridi- 
culam fabulam, quod accedentes Wandah ad Wodan, mctoriani de 
Winilis jgo^tidamrinty lEeque respondent, se illis victoriam daturmn, 
quos primum oumte sole conspexisset Tunc accessisse Gambaram 
ad Fream^ uxorem Wodan, et Winihs mctonam postulasse^ Fream- 
que consihum dedisse, Wmilorum muheres solutos crines erga 
faciem ad barbae simditudinem componerent maneogiQ pnmo cum 
viris adessent, seseque a Wodaru videndas pariter e regione, qua 
ille per fenestram orientem versus erat solitus adspicere, colloca- 
rent , atque ita factum fuisse Quas cum Wodan corfspiceret oriente 
sole, dixisse qui sunt isti Langobardi ? tunc Fream subjunxisse, 
ut quibus nomen tribuerat, mctonam condonaret, sicque Wmihs 
Wodan victoriam concessisse Here deacon Paul, as a good Chris- 
tian, drops the remark Haec iisu digna sunt, et pro nihilo habenda 
victoria emm non potestati est adtributa hominum, sed e coelo 
potius ministratur , and then adds a more exact interpretation of 
the name Longobard Certum tamen est Longobardos ab intactae 
ferro barbae longitudine, cum primitus Winili dicti fuerint, ita 
postmodum appellatos Ham juxta illorum linguam lang longam, 
bart barbam significat Wodan sane, quern adjecta litera Gwodan 
dixerunt, et al nmve'tsis Germamae gentilus ut deus adoratur, qui 
non circa haec tempora, sed longe anterius, nec in Germania, sed in 
Graecia fuisse perhibetur ^ 

The whole fable bears the stamp of high antiquity , it has even 
been related by others befoie Paul, and with variations, as m the 
Hist Francor epitomata, which has for its author, though not Fre- 
degar, yet some writer of the .seventh century Here Chum 

1 Godfrey „of Viterbo (m Pistomis, ed Struve 2, 305) has tbe legend out of 
Paul piac with the names corrupted, Godcm for Wodan, Ferta for Frea 
Godam or^Votam sets him thinking of the Germ word got (deus) The 
unheard-of ^ Todacm histonographus ’ has evidently sprung out of ^ hoc loco ’ 
m Paul 
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(Huns) are named instead of Vandals — Cum a Chums (Lango- 
bardi) Danubium tianseuntes fuissent comperti, eis bellum conati 
sunt laferre Interiogati a Chums, quaie gens eorum termmos 
introire praesumeiet ? At lUi mulienbus suis praecipiunt, comam 
capitis ad maxillas et mentum ligare, quo potms viiorum habitum 
simulantes plurimam inultitudmem hostium ostenderent, eo quod 
erant muheium comae circa maxillas et mentum ad instar barbae 
valde longae feitur desuper utraeque phalangae vox dixisse ' hi 
sunt Langobaidi ’’ quod ab his gentibus fertur eorum fiiisse 
locutum, quern fanatici nommant Wodanum (al Wisodano, a mere 
copyist’s or reader’s error for Wuodanp) Tunc Langobardi cum da- 
massent, qui mstituerat nomen, concederet mctoriam, in hoc praelio 
Chunos superant (Bouquet 2, 406 , accordmg to Pertz, all the MSS 
read Wodano ) In this account, Prea and her advice are nowhere , 
the voice of the god, giving the name, is heard up in the air 

It was the custom for any one who bestowed a name, to follow 
it up with a gift^ Wodan felt himself bound to confer the victory 
on those for whom he had found a new national name In this 
consisted the favour of fortune, for the people, in dressing up their 
wives as men, had thought of nothing but sweUing the apparent 
numbers of their warriors I need scarcely remind the reader, that 
this mytliical interpretation of the Lombard name is a false one, 
for all the ciedit it found in the Mid Ages^ 

There is one more feature m the legend that must not escape 
our notice Wodan from his heavenly dwelling looh^ down on the 
earth through a window, which exactly agrees with OH descrip- 
tions OSinn has a throne named Hh&skialf, sitting on which he 
can survey the whole world, and hear all that goes on among 
men ]?ar er emn sta& er HliSscialf heitir, oc ]?aer OSinn settiz 
]?ar 1 h§,S8eti, oc ]>^ sd hann of alia heima, oc vissi alia luti, 

er hann sS, (there is a stead that H hight, and when 0 
sat there on high-seat, then saw he over ah countries, and 
wist, &c), Sn. 10 oc ]>i er AllfoSr sitr 1 ]?vi saeti, ]?& ser hann oj 
allan heim, Sn 21 hlustar (hstens) OSmn HhSscialfo % Seem 89^ 

^ Lto fylgja nafm, Saenu 142«' 150®' Fornin sog 3, 182 203 gefa at 
nafufesti (name-feast), Sn 151 Fomm sog 2, 51 3, 133 203 Islend sog 
2, 143 194. Voeabnh largitionem mnneris additione commendare, Saxo 
Gram 71 

^ Longobardi a longxs barbis vocitati, Otto fns de gest Frid 2, 13 But 
O^inn bimself was named Ldngbar^r 
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When Loki wanted to hide, it was fiom this seat that OSinn espied 
his wheieabonts, Sn 69 Sometimes also Frigg, his consort, is 
imagined sitting by his side, and then she enjoys the same pr^'spect 
OSinn ok Fngg sato 1 HhSscialfo, ok sd mi hmma alia, Seem 39 
The proem to the Grimnismll bears a strong resemblance to the 
legend in Paul , for, just as Frea pulls her favourites the Winih 
thiough, m opposition to Wodan’s own resolve, so Fngg brings to 
giief GeirroSr, whom OSinn favoured — Sensuous paganism, how- 
ever, makes the god-like attribute of o\erseemg all things depend 
on the position or structure of a particular chair, and as the 
gift forsakes the god when he does not occupy the seat, others can 
enjoy the privilege by taking his place This was the case when 
Freyr spied the beautiful GerSr away down in lotunheim , Freyr 
JiafSi 8&tsc i HliSskialf, oc sd um heima alia, Saem 81 Sn 39 The 
word JhMscialf seems to mean literally door-bench, from hlib 
(ostium, conf Engl lid), and skialf (scamnum), AS scylfe, Caedm 
79, 4. Engl shelf (see Suppl) Maik the language in which the 
OS poet describes the Ascension of Christ sdhtaimo thmaliilagon 
§t6l, sitit imo thar an thea suidron (rjght) half Godes, endi thanan 
all guilnt (seeth) waldandeo Grist, s6 huat s6 (whatso) thius werold 
behab^t, Hel 176, 4 — 7, conf Csedm 265, 16 

This idea of a seat in the sky, from winch God looks on the 
earth, is not yet extinct among our people The sitting on the 
right hand is m the Bible, but not the looking down The 
formulas 'qiu haut siet et de loing mire, qui haut siet et 
loins voit’ (supra, p 23) are not cases in point, for men 
everywhere have thought of the Deity as throned on high and 
seeing far around Zeus also sits on Ida, and looks on at mortal 
men , he rules from Ida's top, ''ISrjOev fxeBicov, even as Helios, the 
eye of the sun, surveys and discerns all things, II, 3, 277 But a 
widely-circulated marchen tells us of a mortal man, whom St Peter 
admitted into heaven, and who, led on by curiosity, ended by 
climbing mto the chair of the Lord, from ulmh one can hole down 
and see all that is done on the whole earth He sees a ^Washerwoman 
steal two lady's veils, and m his anger seizes the footstool of the 
Lord, which stands before the chair (al a chair's leg), and hurls it 
down at the thief.^ To such lengths has the ancient fable travelled. 

^ Emdermarchen no 35 First in Bebel, ed 1, Tub 1506, p 6 Frey’s 
gartengesellschaft cap 109, ed 1556 p 106, ed 1590 p 85 EoUwagenbnolilein 
1590, pp. 98-9 (here a golden settle) Moser;> vemnschte schriften 1, 332 2, 
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Can it be alluded to in the MHG- poem, Amgb 3®- ^ 

Der nu den himel hat erkorn, 
der geiselt uns bl unser habe , 
ich vuihte sere, unt wirt im zoin, 
den slegel wirft er uns her abe ^ 

In a Servian song (Vuk 4, 9) the angels descend to earth out of 
God's window (od Bozhieg prozdra , pro-zor (out-look, hence window) 
reminds one of zora (dawn), prozorie (morning t^vilight), and of 
Wodan at eaily morn lookmg toward the sunrise The dawn is, so 
to speak, the opening in heaven, through which God looks into the 
world 

Also, what Paulus Diac 1, 20 tells of the anger of the Lord 
(supra, p 18), whereby the Herulian wairiors were smitten befoie 
their enemies, I am inclined to trace up to Wuotan Tanta super eos 
coehtus Via res^iexit ^ and again Yae tibi, miseia Herulia, quae 
coelestis Domini flecteris ira f Conf Egilssaga p 365 ' rei&r sS 
rogn ok OSinn ^ wrathful see the gods and 0 , and Fornald sog 1, 
501 gramr er ySr OSinn, angry is 0 with you. 

Victory was in the eyes of our forefathers the fiist and highest 
of gifts, but they regarded Wuotan not merely as dispenser of 
victory , I have to show next, that in the widest sense he repre- 
sented to them the god to whose bounty man has to look for every 
other distinction, who has the giving of all superior blessings , and 
in this sense also Hermes (Mercury) was to the Greeks pre- 
eminently Bcorcop idcov, giver of good things, and I have ventured 
to guess that the name Gilika, Kvpicho originally signified the 
same to us^ 

235 ed 1842, 4, 5, 39 H Sachs (1563) y 381 According to Greek and 0 
hTorse notions, tke gods have a throne, or chair tha gengengo regin oil i rokstola 
ginheilog go5, Seem Compare in the Bible heaven is God’s throne, the 
earth his footstool, Matt 5, 34-5 , and Hel 45, 11 12 (see Snppl ) 

^ Also MS 2, 254^ ze hOs wirf ich den slegel dir MS 2, 6^ * mit 
einem slegd er zno dem kinde warf This ciidgeldhroiving resembles, 
what meant so much to onr ancestors, the hammer’s throw, and the 
OHG slaga is malleus, sledge-hammeT (Graft 6, 773) The cndgel thrown 
from heaven can hardly be other than a thunderbolt , and the obscure 
proverb, ‘ swer irre rate daz der den slegel funde,’ whoso astray should nde, that 
he the s might find, Parz 180, 10, may refer to a thunder-stone (see ch VIII, 
Donar) whidi pomts to hidden treasure and brings deliverance and which only 
those can light upon, who have accidentally lost their way in a wood , for 
which reason Wolfram calls trunks of trees, from under which peep^ out the 
stone of Inck, * slegels urkunde und zil,’ slegel’s document and mark (aim) 

^ Hanpts zeitschr 1, 573 Lasicz 47 names a JDatanm donator honoium 
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The sum total of well-being and blessedness, the fulness of all 
giaces, seems in our ancient language to have been expressed by a 
single woid, whose meaning has since been narrowed down ,»it was 
named wunscli (wish) This word is probably derived from wunja, 
wunnja, our wonne, bliss , wunisc, wunsc, perfection in whatever 
kind, what we should call the Ideal Thus, Er 1699 'der wunsch 
was an ir garwe,’ wish was in her complete , Iw 3991 ' daz mir des 
wunsches niht gebrast,’ nought of wish was wanting, Iw 6468 
' der r^t, des der wunsch an wibe gert,’ such stoie as wish can 
crave m wife, Gerh 1754 'under got wunsches mht vergaz,’ m 
whom God nought of wish forgot (left out) , Parz 742, 15 ' der 
wunsch Wirt in beiden ’ , Trist 3710' ' dir ist der wunsch gegeben’, 
Fiauend 87 ‘ der wunsch von edlem obze,’ the pick of noble fruit , 
Parz 250, 25 ' erden wunsches riche,’ rich in all gifts of the earth , 
235, 24, ' erden wunsches uberwal ’, Trist. 4696. 4746 ' der wunsch 
von worten, von bluomen ’ , Trist 1374 ' in dem wunsche sweben,’ 
^e,ln pel feet satisfaction And the magic wand, by whose impact 
treasures are acquiied, was a wuixscMligerta, wishing-rod , conf 
Parz 235, 22 ' wurzel unde ris des wunsches,’ root and spray of 
wish The (secondary) meaning of ' desiring and longing for ’ 
these perfections would seem to have but accidentally attached 
Itself to the wunsc, ON" 6sk (see Suppl ) 

Among other Eddie names of OSinn, appears Osc^, S^m 46^ 
Sn 3, 24, %e he who makes^ men partakers of wunsch, of the 
highest gift Osk, gen Oskar, a woman’s name, Fornm, sog 1, 246 
Eyrbyggja saga cap 7. Laxd p 12 

Another thmg seems to me to be connected with this, and there- 
fore to be a rehc of the heathen religion the fact that our poets of 
the 13th century persomfy wunsch, and represent it as a mighty 
creative being Instances in proof of this are found chiefly in 
Hartmann, Eudolf and Conrad 


Got erloubte dem Wnnschc uber 
in, 

daz er lib unde sin 

mmUrt nach sim werde 

swk von ouch hf der erde 

deheinem man ze loben geschiht, 

clesn gebrast im niht , 

der Wunsch bet in gmneisteTt so 


About him, God gave to Wish 
full leave, 

that he body and mind 
fashioned according to his worth 
Of whatsoever upon earth, 
to any man, praiseworthy falls, 
thereof lacked him nought , 
Wish had him fashioned so, 
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daz er sin ims ze Tcinde m6, 
wande ei nilits an im vergaz : 
er hetfi geschaffet, kunder, baz 

Greg 1091-1100 

man sagt daz me kint gewan 
em kp so gar dem Wunsche glich 
Ex 330 

als6 was ez (daz phert) gestalt, 
und ob er (der werltwise man) 
danne den gmalt 
von dem Wunsche hcete, 
daz ez belibe staete 

swes er darzuo gedaelite, 
nnd swenne erz volbraelite, 
daz erz fur sicli stalte 
und er von sinem gwalte 
dar abe nseme 
swaz daran im missezaeme, 
als6 was ez volkomen 
daz er dar abe nibt kete geno- 
men 

alse groz als umb ein hir 

Er. 7375-8T. 


that be was glad of bim for cbild, 
for he nought in him forgot 
he had him shapen, if he could, 
better 

They say that never a child won 
a body so wholly equal to Wish 
(or, exactly like Wish) 

So was it wrought (the horse), 
that if he (the wright) had had 

the command from Wish, 
that (his work) should be left 
unalteied, 

whatever he attempted thereon, 
and when he had completed it, 
that he should set it before Him, 
and He at his discretion 
therefrom should take away 
whatevei therein misliked him, — 
so perfect was it 
that he therefrom nought would 
have taken 
so great as a hair. 


als ez der Wunsch gebdt (bade) Er 8213 

was em wunsch'k%nt (was a child of wish) Ex 8277 

Enite was des Wicnsches kmt, 

der an ir nihtes vergaz Er 8934 

d^ was ir h^r und ir lich (lyke, lych, body) 

so gar dem Wunsche gelich (like) Iw 1333 

diz was an ir (zuht, schoene, jugent) und gar der rSt (all the store) 

des der Wunsch (or wunsch ^) an wibe gert (desires ) Iw, 6468. 

wande sie me ges^hen (for they never had seen) 

zw§ne nter gestalt (two kmghts fashioned) 

s& gar %n Wunsches gewalt 

an dem libe und an den siten (manners). Iw 6913. 
der Wunsch vlmchet (curses) im s6. Iw 7066. 
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mirMtder gevluochei Haitm bucU 2, 113. 

er was schoene nnd wol gevar (for gefarwet, coloured), 

rehte, als m der Wimsch erlds (cliose) Gerh 771 

intu lierze in (ilinen, to them) des hegunde jehen (acknowledge), 

in wsere des Wunsches fiiz (zeal, care) bereit Gerh 1599 

an der der Wunsch mit kiusche har 

sine sueze lebende fiuht Gerh- 1660. 

daz ich ir schoene kioene 

ob alien frouwen schone 

mit des Wunsches Tcrdne Gerh 1668 

ein regen hz dem wolken vl6z 

der hf des Wunsches ouwe g&z 

s6 heizen regen (^) Gerh 2307 

an lobe (praise) des Wunsches hdne Gerh 2526 

swes ich hegunde daz geschach (was accomplished), 

der Wunsch le minen werken jach (evei to my works said yea) 

des wunsches als ich wolte 

und als ich wunschen solte Geih 2945 

nach des Wunsches lire (lore). Gerh. 4500 

der Wunsch mit siner hende 

vor wandel (change, fault) hete si getwagen (cleansed) Troj 1212 
der Wunsch hi^t Ine lougen (without lying, undeniably) 
erzeiget an ir sine hmft, 
und siner Tcunste meisterschaft 

mit vlize an ir bewert (carefully evinced in her) Troj 7569 
der Wunsch hS,t in gemachet wandels vri (free of fault) Troj 3154 
der Wunsch der hete an si geleit (gelegt, laid out, spent) 
m6 flizes denne hf elliu wip (more pains than on any woman) 
Troj 19620. 

s6 daz er memer wibes leben 

fur sie gesch&pfen wolde baz (better) , 

d& sin gewalt ir bilde maz (measured), 

d6 leit (legte) er an sie manec model Troj 19627 

und heete sin der Witmch gesworn, 

er wolde bilden em schoener wip, 

und sch&pfcn als6 kllren lip 

als H61en& min frouwe treit (tragt, bears) 

er mueste brechen sinen eit (eid, oath) 

wan er kunde niemer (for he could never), 
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Tind solte lilden lemer (were he to shape for ever), 

gcschepfen wunneclicher fruht Troj 19526-32 

ez hattze slnem teile der WuTisch vergezzen mender Engelh 579 

daz haete an si der Wimscli geleit Engelh 4703 

der Wunsdh der hete niht gespart 

an ir die sine meisterscliafty 

er hete sine beste hraft 

mit ganzem jiiz an sie geleit Der werlde 16n 84 

Other poets personify too (not, however^ Wolfram nor Gotfried) 
der zweier kurt^sie 
sich ze dem Wunsche het geweten, 

SI w4re mender uz getreten Wigal 9246. 
an ir schcene was wol schin, 
daz ir del Wunsch gedS,hte Wigal 9281 
der Wunsch het sich genciget in ir gewalt ibid 904. 
in was der Wunsch bereit ib 10592. 
des Wunsches amie ib 7906 8735. 
wen mohte dS. erlangen, 
d^ der Wunsch %nne was ib 10612 
der Wunsch het si gemachet s6, 
und ist ir zc hinde vrd Amhr 1338 (Pf 1343). 
des Wunsches ougenweide (food for the eye) 
sit ir nnd miner sselden spil (are ye, and the play of my delight) 
Wigal 8760 Amur 1068 (Pf 1072) 

SI schepfet uz des Wimsches he%lawdge (holy water) Martina, 259 

(diu hant) ist im groz, lane unde wiz, 

zuo der het sich der Wunsch gesellet Turl Wh. 38^. 

hie stuont (here stood) der Wunsch ib 137^ 

dar an lit (therem lieth) wol des Wunsches vHz Tyrol E, 3 

sx 1 st des Wunsches hOstez zil (highest mark or aim) Ms 1, 84^ 

sie ist der Wunsch M erde Ms 2, 100^ 

sie ist des Wunsches %nges%nde (one of W 's household) Ms 1, 6^ 
von ir scheitel hf ir zehen (from her crown to her toes) 
s& ist mht an minneclichen widen wan (save, but) des Wumches 
Ihc MsH. 3, 493^ 

des Wunsches Uuete sint entsprungen in mine herzen. Pragm 45^ 

SI trage des Wunsches Hide. Ms 1, lOl®* 

des Wunsches hrdne tragen. Docen misc. 2, 186, 
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sie Idkt des Wiimches gewalt Amgb 31^ 
er was so gai des Wunsches hint, 

daz alle man gem (against, before) siner scboene wS-ren blint,* 
nnd docb menlicb gestalt bt cUrem velle (complexion) ; 
der Wunsch im niht gebrecben liez (let nought be lacking) 
d§, von man 's Wunsches hint den stolzen hiez (should call the 
stately one) Lohengr ed Ruckert str 625. 

The following is outside the boxmds of MHG* • 
an yr yst Wensches vlyt geleit Haupts zeitschr 3, 221 
Mid Dutch poems have no persomfication Wensch , nor is there a 
Wunsch in the Nibelungen or G-udrun, but in Wolfdietrich 970 
des Wunsches ein amie’ There must be many more instances, 
but the earhest one I know of is found in the Entekrist from the 
12th century (Hoffm fundgr 2, 107) 

mit Wunschis gewalte With Wish’s might 

segniti sie der alte. The old man blessed her 

We see Wish provided with hands, power, looks, dihgence, art, 
blossom, fruit , he creates, shapes, produces master-pieces, thinks, 
bows, swears, curses, is glad and angry, adopts as child, handmaid, 
friend- all such pretty- well stock phrases would scarcely have 
sprung up and lived in a poetry, m a language, if they did not 
unconsciously relate to a higher being, of whom earher times had a 
liveher image, on such a basis indeed nearly aU the personifications 
made use of by MHG poets seem to me to rest In the majority 
of our examples we might fairly put the name of God in the place 
of Wish, or that of Wish in the phrases quoted on pp 17-8, which 
describe the joyous or the angry God freudenvoll hat sie Got 
gegozzen, MS 1, 226^ , der Wunsch maz ir bilde, as mezzen is said 
of God, p 23, and gebieten, to command, is just as technically 
applied to the one as to the other, p 24 The ^gramr er ySr 05mn,' 
p 137, might be rendered m MHG 'der Wunsch zurnet lu, fluochet 
lu/ meanmg, the world is sick of you At times the poet seems to 
be in doubt, whether to say God or Wish* in the first passage from 
Gregor, Wish is subordinated, as a bemg of the second rank, so to 
speak, as a servant or messenger, to the superior god, the latter has 
to give Inm leave to assume his creative function, which m other 
cases he does of his own might. Agam, when body, figure, hair are 
said to be ‘hke Wish,’ it exactly remmds us of Homer’s /cojuai^ 
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Xaplreacrcv ofMolaCy II 17, 51, and Xap^re?, the Gratiae, creatresses 
of grace and beauty, play precisely the part of our Wish, even 
down to the circumstance, that m addition to the personal meaning, 
there is an abstract %ap^ 9 , gratia, as there is a wish ^ Putench of 
Eeicherzhausen (Haupts zeitschr. 6, 48) speaks of ' die wuntsches 
fuesse ’ of a princess , the older phrase would have been ‘ ir fueze 
wS.ren dem Wunsche gelich\ It is a genmne bit of German 
heathenism to make this creative faculty reside in a god, and not, 
after the Greek fashion, in a female personage And there are other 
features too, that point back to our native heathen eld Wish’s 
mie and lie%lwac can be matched by PhoFs ouwa and brunno, or the 
meads and holywells of other gods , Wish’s crown by that worn by 
gods and kings And, most remarkable of all. Wish lejoices in his 
creature as in a clnld , here Woden’s self comes upon the scene as 
patriarch or paterfamilias, before whom created men make their 
appearance like children, fi lends, domestics , and ' wunschkint ’ is 
also used in the sense of an adopted, ic wished for, child ^ Her- 
bert 13330 makes Hecuba exclaim ich hin emen sun verlorn, er 
gezaeme gote ze kmde (would suit God as a child) , which does not 
mean in a Christian sense, ' God has doubtless been pleased to take 
him to Himself,’ but in a heathen sense, ‘ he was so lovely, he 
might be called Wish’s child ’ For the Hoise OSinn too has these 
marvellous children and wish-maidens m his train (see Suppl)^ 

To the OH, Osk% ought by rights to correspond an OHG Wunsco, 
Wunsejo, (weak decl ), which I am not able to produce even as a 
man’s name (see Suppl ) ^ A MHG 'Wunsche cannot be proved 

1 In many places it is doubtful, whether the poet meant msh or Wish In 
Wolfram and Gotiried, who abstain from distinct peisonification, I always 
prefei the abstract interpretation, while Hartmann admits of both by turns 
When we read in Parz 102, 30 si was gar ob dem wunsches zii (over wish’s 
goal, beyond all that one could wish), the phiase borders close upon the above- 
quoted, ‘ SI 1 st des Wunsches hostez zil (the highest that Wish evei created)’ , 
and it IS but a step from ^ mines wimsches paradis,’ MS 2, 126% to ‘des 
Wunsches paradis ’ or ‘ ouwe’ So, ‘ da ist wunsch, und mender breste (here is 
one’s wish, and nothing wanting),’ MS 1, 88^ = ‘ der Wunsch hez im niht 
gebrechen,’ W left him nothing lacking (see Suppl ) 

2 The Germ an-wunschen verbally translates the Lat ad-opto — Trans 

3 That Wish %vas personified, apcl very boldly, by the Christian poets, is 
abundantly proved That he was ever believed in as a person, even in heathen 
times, IS, to my thinking, far from clear I believe some German scholars 
regard the notion as httle better than a mare’s nest — Trans 

^ The name does occur later Johannes dictus de ( = cter) Wunsch, Ch 
ann 1324 (Neue mitth des thur vereins I 4,65) In the OberhesS* wochen- 
blatt, Marbuig 1830, p. 420, 1 read of a Joh Wunsch who is probably ahve at 
this moment. 
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fromTroj 3154 7569 19620 19726 (Straszb MS ), botli the metre 
and the strong gen m -es forbidding But the whole idea may in 
the earliest times have taken far stronger root in South Germany 
than in Scandinavia, since the Edda tells next to nothing of Oski, 
while our poetry as late as the 1 5th century has so much to say of 
Wunsch That it was not foreign to the ITorth either, is plainly 
proved by the Oshmeyjar = Wunschelfrauen, wish-women, by the 
Oskaste%nn, a philosopher's stone connected with our WunscTielrute, 
wishing-rod, and Mercury’s staff, by Oskalyrr, MHG Wunschwint, 
fair wind , by Oskabiorn, wish-bear, a sea-monster , all of which 
will be discussed more fully by and by. A fern proper name Osh 
occurs in a few places , what if the unaccountable Oskapmr, Saem 
188% were really to be explained as Osk-opnir ^ Opmr, Ofmr^ we 
know, are epithets of OSinn. Both word and meaning seem to grow 
in relevancy to our mythology , it is a stumbling-block mdeed, that 
the AS remains furnish no contribution, even the simple whsc 
(optio, votum) seeming to be rare, and only wyscan (optare) in 
common use , yet among the mythic heroes of Deira we meet with 
a WHscfred, lord of Wish as it were , and to the Anglo-Saxons too 
this being may have merely become extmct, though previously well 
known (see Suppl ) 

But to make up for it, their oldest poetry is still dimly conscious 
of another name of Wuotan, which agam the Edda only mentions 
cursorily, though in Sasm 46^ it speaks of Oshi and Orrti in a 
breath, and in 91^ uses Omi once more for OSmn Now this Om% 
stands related to omr, sonus, fragor, as the AS w&ma to worn, 
clamor, sonitus , 1 have quoted instances in Andr and EL pp xxx, 
XXXI, to which may now be added from the Cod exon heofonwoma 
52, 18 62, 10, dsegiedwoma 179, 24, InldewSma 250, 32 282, 15, 
wlges w6ma 277, 5 , wmtres woma 292, 22 m this last, the mean- 
ing of hiemis impetus, fiagoi, furor, is self-evident, and we see 
ourselves led up to the thought which antiquity connected with 
W'uotan himself out of this living god were evolved the abstrac- 
tions wuot (furor), wunsch (ideal), woma (impetus, fragoi) The 
gracious and giace-bestowing god^ was at other times called the 
stormful, the terror-striking, who sends a thrdl through nature , 
even so the ON has both an Yggr standing for Obinn, and an yygr 
for terror The AS %o6m<i is no longer found as Wdma, in OHG. 
wuomo and Wuomo are alike unknown. Thorpe renders the 
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' heofonwoman ’ above in a local sense hj 'heaven’s corners,’ I doubt 
if correctly, in both the passages coeli fiagores are meant We 
may however imagine Omi, Wdma as an an -god, like the Hindu 
Indras, whose rush is heard in the sky at break of day, in the din 
of battle, and the tramp of the ' furious host’ (see Suppl) 

Precisely as the souls of slain warriors arrive at Indra’s heaven,^ 
the victory-dispensing god of our ancestors takes up the heroes 
that fall in fight, into his fellowship, into his army, into his 
heavenly dwelling Probably it has been the belief of all good 
men, that after death they would be admitted to a closer com- 
mumon with deity Dying is therefore, even according to the 
chiistian view, called gomg to God, turning home to God in AS 
metodsceaft seon, Beow 2360 Caedm 104,31 Or seeking, visiting 
God OS god suoLian, Hel 174,26 , fadar siwTcion, Hel 143, 23 , 
npddasMm, Iwht ddar, smlif, godes rihi suokian, Hel 85, 21 17, 17 
63, 14 137, 16 176, 5 In a like sense the Thracians, acc to 
Herodotus 4, 94, said livac nrapa ZdXfio^iv {Te^eXh^cv) haigova, 
which Zalmoxis or Zamolxes is held by Jornandes to be a deified 
king of the Goths (Getae) In the l^ox\ki, faring to Od'inn, leing 
guest with Od'inn, visiting Odinn, meant simply to die, Fornald 
sog 1, 118. 422-3 2, 366 and was synonymous with farmg to 
Yalholl, bemg guest at Valholl, ib 1, 106 Among the Christians, 
these were turned into curses far }rd til Odins 1 Odins eigi ]oih ^ 
may OSm’s have thee (see Suppl ) Here is shown the mversion 
of the kindly being, with whom one fain would dwell, into an 
evil one,2 whose abode inspires fear and diead Further on, we shall 
exhibit more in detail the way in which Wuotan was pictured 
driving through the air at the head of the ' furious (wutende) host ’ 
named after him Yalholl (aula optioms) and Valhyija obviously 
express the notion of wish and choice (Germ wahl, Scotch wale) 

Of the peculiarities of figure and outward appearance of this 
god, which are brought out in such bold lehef in the northern 

1 Bo^’s Nalas, p 264 

2 So Wtiotau^s name of itself degenerates mto the sense of fury (wut) and 

anger , the Edda has instances of it In revenge he pricked Brynhild with 
the sleepmg-thorn, Saem. 194®', and she says OSinn pvi veldr, er ek eigi 
mattak bregtSa blunnstofom He breeds enmity and strne ejnn veldr O^mn 
olhi bolvi, pviat me5 sifjungom sakrunar bar, Seem inimicitias^Othinus 

sent, Saxo gram p 142, as chnstians say of the devil, that he sows the seeds 
of discord guim OSms, Saem 151® (see Suppl) 

10 
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myths, I have found but few traces left among us in Germany. 
The Norse O&mn is one-eyed, he wears a hroad hat and wide mantle 
Giimmr i feld% Udm, blue cloak, Saem 40. t heUu gic^nm ok 
hldm Irdhum, gieen cloak and blue breeks, Tornald sog 1, 324 
hehlnma^i, cloaked man, 1, 325 When he desired to drink of 
Mima's fountain, he was obliged to leave one of his eyes in pawn, 
Ssem 4% Sn 15^ In Saxo,p 12, he zb grandaeviis, altew 

orbus oculo , p 37, armipotens, uno semper contentus ocello , p 138, 
senex orbits ocuhs, hisyido amictu So in the Sagas kom ]?ar maSr 
gamall, miok orSspakr, ok augda;pi,dk hafSi licdt st&an , 

there came an old man, very word- wise, one-eyed and sad-eyed, 
and had a wide hat, Fornm sog 2, 138 hann hafir hehlu fiekhdtta 
yfir ser, s& ma?5r var berfoettr ok haft^i knytt linbiokum at beini, hann 
vai har nnok (very high), ok eldiligi ok einsynn, Fornald sog 1, 120 
]ia kom maSr i baidagann meS si&an hatt ok hehlu bld^ hann hafSi 
e%tt avga, ok geir (spear) i hendi, ib 1, 145 }?etta mun O^inn 
gamh vent hafa, ok at visu var ma^rinn eins^nn, ib 1, 95. si 
hann mann nukinn meS si&iin hetti, ib 5, 250 meS hett% Hlngatj^ss 
ginga, cum cidari Odmiana incedere, Vigagl. saga, p 168. Othinus, 
os pileo, ne cultu proderetur, ohnubens, Saxo Gram 44 An Eddie 
song already names him Sidhottr, broad-hatted, Seem 46^, and one 
saga merely Hottr, hatted, Eornald sog 2, 25-6, conf Mulleis 
sagabibl 3, 142. Were it not for the name given him in the 
Grimmsmll, I should have supposed it was the intention of the 
Christians to degrade the old god by mean clothmg, or else that, 
wiapt in his mantle, he was trying to conceal himself from 
Christians Have we a right here to bring in the jpileati of 
Jornandes ^ A saga m Saxo,p 12, tells prettily, how the blind old 
god takes up a prot4g6 in his cloah, and carries him through the am, 
but Hading, peeping through a hole in the garment, observes that 
the horse is stepping over the sea-waves As for that heUuma^r 
of the hat with its rim turned up, he is our Haholberend at the 
head of the "wild host, who can at once be turned mto a Gothic 

^ Oonf Tntas m the fountain, Kcihn in Hofer 1, 290 Acc to the 
popular rehgion, you must not look into running water, because you look 
Gods eye, TobWs Appenzel p 369’=» , neither must you pomt at the stars with 
your fingers, fen fear of stic^tog them mto the angels’ eyes 

2 There is a Swed marchen of G^ey mantle (giakappan), Molbech 14, who, 
like Mary m German tales, takes one up to heaven and forbids the openmg of a 
lock, Kmderm. 3, 407 
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Bakulabairands, now that hakuls foi <})e\6pr)<; is found m 2 Tim 
IV 13 — Swedish folk-tales picture 0dm as lald-headed, Iduna 10, 
231 Ift the ancient poetry he is Harhm ffr, Si&gram, Std'skeggr, 
all in allusion to his thick growth of haii and beard The name 
Eedbeard I have elsewhere understood of Thor, but in Pornald 
sog 2, 239 — 257 the Gram and Raud'gram are expressly OSinn (see 
Suppl ) 

The Noise myth arms OSmn with a wonderful spear (geir), 
G'AjYigmr by name, Seem 196 Sn 72 , which I put on a par with 
the lance or sword of Mars, not the staff of Mercury. Sigmund's 
sword breaks, when he hacks at OSinn's spear, Vols saga cap 11. 
He lends this spear to heroes to win victories with, Saem 165 A 
remarkable passage in the Pornm sog 5, 250 says seldi honum 
o-eyrspidta (gave him the reeden spear) 1 bond, ok baS hann skiota 
honum yfir li?5 Styibiarnar, ok ]?at skyldi hann msela 05m y8r 
alia ’ All the enemies over whom the spear he shoots shall fly, are 
doomed to death, and the shooter obtains the victory So too the 
Eyrbyggja saga p 228 ]>^ skaut SteinJ?6rr spi6ti at fornom sid' til 

heilla ser yfir flock Snorra , where, it is true, nothing is said of the 
spear launched over the enemy being the god's Saem 5% of 08inn 
himself fleigSi ok i folk um skaut (see Suppl ) 

To the god of victory are attached two wolves and two ravens, 
which, as combative courageous animals, follow the fight, and 
pounce upon the fallen corpses, Andr and El xxvi xxvii. The 
wolves are named Ge'i % and Frek%, Sn 42 , and so late as m Hans 
Sachs (i 5, 499), we read m a schwank, that the Lord God has chosen 
wolves for his hounds, that they are his cattle The two ravens are 
Hnginn and Mumnn, from hugr (animus, cogitatio) and munr 
(mens) , they are not only brave, but cunnmg and wise, they sit on 
the shoulders of 05inn, and whisper m his ear whatever they see 
and hear, Saem 42^ 88®' Sn 42 56 322 To the Greek Apollo too 
the wolf and raven were sacred ^ his messenger the raven informed 
him when Koroms was unfaithful, and Aristeas accompanied him 
as a raven, Herod 4, 15 , a raven is perched aloft on the mantle of 
Mithras the sun-god. The Gospels represent the Holy Ghost as a 

1 In Marc Cap. 1, 11, the words ^angurales vero ahtes ante cnrrum 
Deho constiternnt, are transl by Notker 37 t6 w^en garo ze Apolhnis rexto 
sine wizegfogela, rdbma nnde <Shme To 05mn hawks are sometimes given 
instead of ravens 05ins hauhar Seem 167^ 
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dove descending upon Christ at his baptism, Lu 3, 22, and resting 
upon him, efieivev ^tt’ avrov, mansit super eum, John 1, 32 ‘in 
Knst er sih gisidalta,' says 0 i 25, 24, but Hel 30, 1 of the 
dove sat %m u;ppan hses drohtines ahdn (our Lord’s shoulder) Is 
this an echo of heathen thoughts ? ISTone of the Fathers have this 
circumstance, but in the Mid Ages there is talk enough about 
doves resting on shoulders,^ and the dove, though fiequently 
contrasted with the raven (which, like the wolf, the cliristians 
apphed to the Evil one), may neveitheless be put m the place of 
it Oswald’s raven flies to his shoulder and arm, 749 942 
Oswald talks to it, 95-6, and kneels before it, 854 Conf Zingerle, 
Oswalt p 67 (see Suppl ) ^ 

hTow under that figure of the bearded old man, Wuotan is 
apparently to be regarded as a water-sprite or water-god, answering 
well to the Latin name of Neptunus which some of the earlier 
writers put upon him (p 122) In ON he is Hnikar, SmhuS'r, 
Ihla'fr, N%huz, and the hesitation between the two forms which in 
Sn 3 are expressly made optional — ' Nikarr eda (or) Nikuz ’ — ^may 
anse from the diversity of old dialects Nikarr corresponds to the 
AS dShcoTj and Nikuz to OHG Niclvns , the initial Hn seems to 
be ON alone On these I shall have more to say, when treating 
of water-sprites (see Suppl ) — Another epithet of 05mn is equally 


^ Gregor Nyssen encom Epliraemi relates, that when Basil the Great was 
preaching, Ephraem saw on his right shoulder a white dove^ which put words of 
wnsdoin m his mouth Of Gregory the Great we read in Paul Liac , vita p 
14, that when he was expoundong the last vision of Ezekiel, a white dove sat 
upon Jus head, and now and then put its beak in his mouth, ?t which times he, 
the writer, got nothing for his stylus to put down , cont the narrative of a 
poet of the 12th cent, Hoffm. fundgi 2, 229 , also Mvst 1 p 226-7 Augus- 
tine and Thomas Aquinas are portiayed with a uJiite dove perched on their 
shoulders or hovering over theu heads A nursery-tale (Kinderm no 33) makes 
two doves settle on the pope’s shoulder, and tell him in his ear all that he has to 
do A white dove descends singing on the head of St Levy, and instructs him, 
Buhez santez Nonn Pans 1837, p 117 And on other occasions the dove flies 
down to make known the will of heaven No one wall trace the story of 
Wuotan’s ravens to these doves, still the coincidence is striking (see Suppl ) 

2 There are said to have been foxyid lately, in Denmark and Sweden, 
representations of Odin, which, if some rather strange reports are well-founded, 
ought to be made known without delay A ploughman at Boeslund in Zealand 
turned up two golden urns filled with ashes , on the bds is carved Odin, 
standing up, with two ravens on his shoulders, and the two wolves at his feet , 
Ivunstbl 1843, no 19, p 80^ Gold coins also were discovered near the 
village of Gomminga in Oeland, one of which represents 0dm with the ravens 
on his shoulder , the reverse has runes % Kunstbl 1844, no 13, p 52^ 
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noticeable for its double form Bijiidl eSa BiJi%ndij Sn 3 , Sasni 
46^ has BiUindi As bif (Germ beben) sigmfies motus, aer, aqua, 
the quajang element, and the AS li^e is lenis, OHG lindi, OK 
linr (for linnr) , an AS BifltSe, BeofliSe, OHG Pepalindi, might be 
suggested bj the soft movement of the air, a very apt name for the 
all-penetrating god , but these forms, if they gave rise to the Korse 
term, are no longer found in AS or OHG Wuotan’s dominion 
both over the air and over the water explains, how it is that he 
walks on the waves, and comes rushing on the gale — It is OSinn 
that sends wind to the ships, Fornm sog 2, 16, hence a good sail- 
ing wind IS called dshahjrTj Seem 165^, %e ^Oshabyrr y byrr is fiom 
byrja, OHG purran, to rise, be lifted up It is in strikmg accord 
with this, that the MHG. poets use wunscliw%nt m the same sense , 
Hartmann says, Greg 615 

Do sande in (to them) der sueze Krist 
den vil rehten wunschwmt (see Suppl ) 

But other attributes of Wuotan point more to Hermes and 
Apollo He resembles the latter, m as much as from him proceed 
contagious diseases and their cure , any severe illness is the stroke 
of God, and Apollo's arrows scatter pestilence The Gauls also 
imagined that Apollo drove away diseases (Apollinem morbos 
depellere, Caes B G 6, 17) , and W6dan's magic alone can cuie 
Balder’s lamed horse. The raven on the god's shoulder exactly fits 
Apollo, and still more plamly the circumstance that OSinn invented 
the poetic art, and Saga is his divine daughter, just as the Greek 
Muses, though daughters of Zeus, are under Apollo's protection, 
and in his train — On the other hand, writing and the alphabet 
were not invented by Apollo, but by Hermes The Egyptian priests 
placed Hermes at the head of all inventions (lamblich de myst 
Aegypt 8, 1), and Theiith or Tlioth is said to have first discovered 
letters (Plato's Phaedr. 1, 96, Bekker) , while, acc to Plygm fab 
143, Hermes learnt them by watching the flight of cranes In the 
AS dialogue between Saturn and Solomon, we read (Thorpe's anal, 
p 100) ^saga me, hw§, serSst bocstafas sette^’ ^ic the secge, 
Mereurim se gygand' Another dialogue, entitled Adrian and 
Epictus (MS Bnt mus. Arund no 351 fol 39) asks 'qius primus 
fecit literas ^ ' and answers ' Seith, which is either a corruption of 
Theuth, or the Seth of the Bible Just so the Eddie Efinatals Jiittr 
seems to asonbe the fiist teaching of runes to OSinn, if we may so 
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interpret the words nam ec u;pp rilnaT, Ssem 28^ ]?ser ofr^S, ]? 83 r 
ofreist, }?8er ofhngSi Hroptr, % e , them OSinn read out, cut out, 
thought out, Seem 195^ Also Snoiri, Yngl cap 7 allaj: ]?essar 
idrottir kendi hann meS rlimcm ok hSd'iim Hincmar of Eheims 
attributes to Mercury the invention of dice-playing sicut isti qui 
de denariis quasi jocari dicuntur, quod omnino diabohcum est, et, 
sicut legimus, primum d^abohis hoc ^er Mermnuw prodidit, unde 
et Mercurius inventor illius dicitur, 1, 656 Conf Schol to Odyss 
23, 198, and MS 2, 12# der tiuvel schuof das wurfelspil Our 
folk-tales know something about this, they always make the devil 
play at cards, and entice others to play (see Suppl ) ^ When to this 
we add, that the wishmg-rod, Wish’s staff, recals Mercury’s 
caduceus, and the wish- wives, ^e,oskmeyjar, valkyrior, the occupa- 
tion of the Psychopompos , we may fairly recognise an echo of the 
Gallic^ or Germanic Meicury in the epithet Trismegistos (Lactantius 
1 6, 3 VI 25, 10 ter onaximus Hermes in Ausonius), which later 
poets, Eomance and German, in the 12th and 13th centuries^ 
transfeired to a Saiacen deity Teimagcm^ Teivagan, Tervigant^ 
Termant. Moi cover, when Hermes and Mercury are described as 
dator bonoium, and the Slavs again call the same god Dobro-pan 
(p 130, note), as if mercis domAius , it is woith noticing, that the 
Misnere Amgb 42% in enumerating all the planets, singles out 
Mercury to invoke m the words ITu Inlf m%T, daz mir saelde 
wache ^ schin er mir ze gelucke, noch so kum ich wider lif der 
saelden phat (pfad) Just so I find 0dm invoked in Swedish popu- 
lar songs • Hielp nu, Oden Asagrim ^ Svenska fornsangor 1, 11 
hiel'p mig Oth%n ' 1, 69 To this god first and foremost the people 
turned when m distress , I suppose he is called Asagrim, because 
among the Ases he bore the name of Grimnir ^ 


^ Beusch, sagen cles preuss Samlands, no 11 29 

® In the Old British mythology theie appears a Gwydion ab Don, G son of 
Don, whom Davies (Celtic researches pp 168,174 Brit myth p 118,204,263-4, 
353, 429, 504, 541) identifies with Hermes , he invented wntmg, practised 
magic, and built the rainbow , the milky way was named caer Gwydion, G ’s 
castle (Owen, sub v ) The British antiquaries say nothing of Woden, yet 
Gwyd%on seems near of km to the above Gwodcm = Wodan So the Irish 
name for dies Mercuni, dia Geden, whether modelled on the Engl Wednesday 
or not, leads us to the form Goden, Gwoden (see Suppl ) 

3 Even nursery-tales of the present time speak of a groszmachhge Mercunus, 
Einderm no 99 2, 86 

4 This Termagan^ Termagant occurs e'^pecially in 0 Engl poems, and may 
have to do with the Irish tormac augmentum, tormacaim augere 
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It IS therefore not without significance, that also the wanderings 
of the Herald of gods among men, in whose hovels he now and 
then t^es up his lodging, are parallelled especially by those of 
Odinn and Hceni'i , or, m Christian guise, of Ood and St Peter 

Oui olden times tell of Wuotan’s wandermgs, his waggon, his 
way, his retinue (duce Mercurio, p 128) — We know that m the 
very earliest ages the seven stars forming the Bear in the northern 
sky were thought of as a four-wheeled waggon, its pole bemg foimed 
by the three stars that hang downwards 

"'ApKTOv 6\ 7JV fcal dfxa^av iTrlicXrjcnv fcaXiovcrcv H 18, 487 
Od 5, 273 So in OHG glosses ursa wagen, Jun 304 , in MHG 
Tiimelwagen, Walth 54, 3 ^ lierwagen Wackern lb 1 772, 26 
The clearest explanation is given by Hotkei cap 64 Selbiu 
ist pi demo norde mannelichemo zeichenhaftiu fone dien siben 
glat^n sternon, die all^r der liut wagen heizet, unde nih ememo 
gloccun joche^ gescaffen sint, unde ebenmichel sint, &.ne (except) 
des mitteldsten The Anglo-Saxons called the constellation locenes 
pisl (waggon’s thill, pole), or simply pisl, but cailes ween also is 
quoted in Lye, the Engl chailes wain, Dan harlsmgn, Sweel 
larlwagn Is carl here equivalent to lord, as we have herrenwagen 
in the same sense ? or is it a transference to the famous kmg of 
Christian legend ? But, what concerns us here, the constellation 
appears to have borne in heathen times the full name of Wuotanes 
wagan, after the highest god of heaven. The Dutch language has 
evidence of this m a MS of as late as 1470 ende de poeten m 
heure fablen heetend (the constell) ourse, dat is te segghene 
Woenswaglhcn And elsewhere dar dit teekin Arcturus, dat wy 
heeten Woonswaglien, up staet , het sevenstarre ofde Woenswaghen , 
conf Huy dec proeven 1, 24 I have nowhere met with plaustrum 
Mercurn, nor with an OH OSins vagn , only mgn d himnum 

It is a question, whether the great open highway in heaven — to 
winch people long attached a peculiar sense of sacredness, and 
perhaps allowed this to> eclipse the older fancy of a ' milky way ’ 
(caer Gwydion, p 150) — ^was not m some districts called Wuotanes 
wee or drdza (way or street) WSdenesweg, as the name of a place, 
stood its ground m Lower Saxony, m the case of a village near 
Magdeburg, Ch ad ann 973 in Zeitschr fur archivk 2, 349 , an 

1 Septentnon, que nos char el ciel apelon , Boman de Bon 
® Crossbeam, such as bells (glocken) are suspended on , conf ans, ^s, p 125 
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older doc of 937 is said to have Watanesweg (conf Wiggert m the 
Neu roitth des thur verems VI 2, 22) praedmm m Wddeneswege, 
Dietm Merseb 2, ]4p 760 Annal Saxo 272 Johannes ie^Wden- 
mege^ Heinricus de Wddensweghe (Lenz) Brandenb nrk p 74 
(anno 1273), 161 (anno 1301) later, Wiitenswege, Godenschwege, 
Gittenswegen, conf Ledebur n arch 2, 165, 170 Gero ex famiha 
Wodenswegiojum, Ann Magdeb in chron Manenthal Meibom 3, 
263 I would mention here the lustration der Tcomnges strate, RA 
69 , in the XJplandslag vidheib balkr 23, 7 the highway is called 
harlsveg, like the heavenly warn above Rut we shall have to raise 
a doubt by and by, whether the notion of way, via, is contained at 
all m Wodensweg 

Plamer, and more to the purpose, appear the names of certam 
mountams, which in heathen times were sacied to the service of 
the god At 8%gt^s le'ig%, Saem 248^ Othensleig, now Onslerg, 
on the Danish I of Samsoe, Odensberg m Schonen Godesberg 
near Bonn, in docs of Mid Ages Gudeneslerg, Gunther 1, 211 (anno 
1131), 1, 274 (anno 1143), 2, 345 (anno 1265); and before that, 
Wddenesbe'^g, Lacomblet 97 117, annis 947, 974 So early as in 
Caesanus heisterb 8, 46 the two forms are put together Gudins- 
vel, ut aln dicunt, Wudmslerg hlear the holy oak in Hesse, 
which Boniface brought down, there stood a Wuodenesle'i g, still so 
named m a doc of 1154 (Schnnnke beschr von Cassel, p. 30, conf 
Wenk 3, 79), later Vdenesberg, Gudensleig , this lull is not to be 
confounded with Gudensherg by Erkshausen, district Eotenburg 
(Niederhess wochenbl 1830, p 1296), nor with a Gudenlerg by 
Oberelsungen and Zieienbeig (ib p 1219 Rommel 2, 64 Gudm- 
burg by Landau, p 212) , so that three mountains of this name 
occur m Lower Hesse alone , conf ' montem Vodinberg, cum silva 
eidem monti attinente,’ doc of 1265 m Wenk II, no 174 In a 
different neighbourhood, a Henricus comes de Wddenesherg is named 
in a doc of 1130, Wedekind’s notes 1, 367 , acurtis Wddenesherg m 
a doc of 973, Falke tradit corb 534 Gotansherg (anno 1276), 
Langs reg 3, 471 vineas duas gotansheige vocatas Mabillon’s 
acta Bened sec 5, p 208 contam the following • ‘ in loco ubi mons 
quern dicunt Wonesberth (1. Wdnesherch = Wodanesberg) aradicibus 
astra patit,’ said to be situate m pagus Gandavensis, but more cor- 
rectly Mt Ardenghen between Boulogne and St Omer Comes 
Wadaminontis, aft Vaudemont in Lorrame (Don Oalmet, tome 2, 
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preuves XLYIII L ), seems to be the same, and to mean Wodam- 
mons'^ A Wddnes leorg m the Sax Chron (Ingram pp 27 62), 
later Wodneslorougli, Wanslorough in Wiltshire, the corruption 
already in Ethelwerd p 835 " facta ruina magna ex utraque parte 
in loco qui dicitur Wodneslyrg ' for Wodnesberg , but Florence, ed 
1592, p 225, has ' Wodnesleorh, id est mons Wodeni ' ^ A Wddnes- 
leorg in Lappenberg’s map near the Bearucwndii, conf Wodneslniy, 
Wodoiesdyke, Wodamsfeld in Lappenb engl gesch 1, 131 258 354 
To this we must add, that about the Hessian Gudensberg the story 
goes that Kmg Charles lies prisoned in it, that he there won a victory 
over the Saxons, and opened a well m the wood for his thirsting 
army, but he will yet come forth of the mountam, he and his host, 
at the appointed time The mythus of a victoiious army pining for 
water is already apphed to Kmg Carl by the Frankish annahsts 
(Pertz 1, 150 348), at the very moment when they brmg out the 
destruction of the Irminshl , but beyond a doubt it is older and 
heathen Saxo Gram 42 has it of the victorious Balder The agree- 
ment of such legends with fixed points m the ancient cultus can- 
not but heighten and confirm their significance A people whose 
faith IS fallmg to pieces, will save here and there a fragment of 
it, by fixing it on a new and unpersecuted object of veneration 
After such numerous instances of ancient Woden-hills, one need 
not be afraid to claim a mons Mercm%% when mentioned in Latin 
annahsts, such as Fredegar 

Other names occur, besides those of mountams The brevi- 
anum Lulli, in Wenk II no 12, names a place in Thuringia 
'in W'udaneskusunl and agam W oteneslmsnn (conf Schannat no 
84 105), in Oldenburg there is a WodenslioU, now Godensholt, 
cited in a land-book of 1428, Ehrentraut Fries arch 1, 445 ' to 
Wodensholte Tideke Tammen gut x schiUinge’ , Wothenower (Wo- 
dendver ^), seat of a Brandenburg family, Hofers urk p 270, anno 
1334 , not far from Bergen op Zoom and the Scheldt, towards Ant- 
werp, stands to this day a WoensdrecMy as if Wodam trajectum 
Woensel = Wodenssele, Wodam aula, hes near Emdhoven on the 

1 We know of Graisivandan, a valley near Grenoble in Danphme, for 
whicli the Titnrel has Graswaldane , but there is no ground*for connecting it 
with the god 

2 Out present -borough, -bury, stands both correctly for Iwrh^ hfng, castle, 
town (Germ burg), and incorrectly for the lost heorg, beorh, mountam (Geim 
berg).— Tbaxs 
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Dommel m N" Brabant , a remarkable passage on it in Gramaye^s 
Taxandna, p 23, was pointed out to me by J. W. Wolf Imo 
amplius supersunt aperte Cymbricorum deorum pagis aliqr^ot, ubi 
forte culti erant, mdita nomina, nominatim Mercurii in Woensel, 
honoris in Eeisel, Martis m Eoysel Uti enim Woen Mercunum 
eis dictum alias doom, et eer honorem esse omnes sciunt, ita Eoy 
Martem a colore sanguineo cognominatum ostendunt illi qui teitiam 
hebdomadis feriam Eoydach indigitanh In due time I shall 
speak of Eeisel and Eoysel, which he in the neighbourhood of 
Woensel, and all of them in the IT Brabant district of Oirschot 
This Woensel is hke the OSmssalr, Othansale, Onsala named on 
p 158 Wunstorp, Wunsdorf, a convent and small town in Lower 
Saxony, stands unmutilated as Wodenstor^ in a doc of 1179, Bailee 
tradit corb 770 Near Windbergen in the Ditmar country, an 
open space m a wood bears the name of Wodenslag, Wonslag ITear 
Hadersleben in Schleswig are the villages of Wonsleke, WonsUi, 
Woyens foinierly Wodensyen An AS doc of 862 (Kemble 2, 73) 
contains in a boundary-settlement the name Wdnstoe = Wddenesstoc^ 
Wodam stipes, and at the same time betrays the influence of the 
god on ancient dehmitation Wuotan, Hermes, Mercury, all seem 
to be divinities of measurement and demarcation , conf Woedens* 
spanne^ Woeoislet^'p 160 (seeSuppl). 

As these names, denoting the waggon and the mountam of the 
old god, have survived chiefly m Lower Germany, where heathenism 
mamtained itself longest, a remarkable custom of the people in 
Lower Saxony at harvest-tune points the same way. It is usual to 
leave a clump of standmg corn m a fleld to Woden for Im horse 
OSinn m the Edda rides the eight-footed steed Sletpmr, the best of 
all horses, Saem 46^ 93^ Sn 18 45. 65 Slezpnis verdr (food) is a 
poetic name for hay, Yngl saga cap 21 other sagas speak of a 
tall white horse, by which the god of victory might be recognised m 
battles (see Suppl ) Christianity has not entirely rooted out the 
harmless practice for the ITorse any more than for the Saxon 
peasant In Schonen and Blekingen it continued for a long time 
to be the custom for reapers to leave on the field a gift for Oden's 
horses ^ The usage m Mecklenburg is thus described by Gryse . 

^ Geyers sckwed gesch 1, 110. ong 1, 123 In the Hogrnmssocken, 
Oeland, are some large stones named Od%ns fl'isor, Odini lamellae, of which the 
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Ja, im lieidendom hebben tor tid der arne (at harvest-tide) de 
meiers (mowers) dem afgade Woden nmme god korn angeropen 
(invoked for good corn), denn wenn de roggenarne geendet, heft 
men up den lesten platz eins idem (each) veldes einen kleinen ord 
nnde humpel korns nnafgemeiet stan laten, datsulve baven (b’ oben, 
a-b'ove) an den aren drevoldigen to samende geschortet, unde 
besprenget (ears festooned together three times, and sprinkled) 
AUe meiers sin darumme her getreden, eie liode (their hats) vam 
leo^^pe genamen (v^ supra, p 32), unde ere seisen (scythes) na der 
sulven wode [mode unde geschrenke (encircling) dem kornbusche 
upgerichet, und hebben den Wodenduvel dremal semplik lud averall 
also angeropen unde gebeden 

Wode^ hale (fetch) dinem rosse nu voder, 

nu distil unde dorn, 

tom andein jar beter korn ’ 

welker afgodischer gebruk im Pawestom gebleven. Daher denn ok 
noch an dissen orden dar heiden gewanet, bi etlilcen ackerluden 
(-leuten, men) solker aveigelovischer gebruk in anropmge des 
Woden tor tid der arne gesporet werd, und ok oft desulve Tielsche 
jeger (the same hellish hunter), sonderliken im winter, des nachtes 
up dem velde mit sinen jagethunden sik horen let^ 

David Franck (Meklenb 1, 56-7), who has heard the same from 
old people, quotes the rhyme thus 

story IS told, that Odin, m turning his horse out to graze, took the hit ofiF him 
and laid it on a huge block of stone , the weight of the bit split the stone into 
two pieces, which were set upiight as a memorial Another story is, that Oden 
was about to tight an adversary, and knew not where to tie his horse up. In 
the hurry he ran to the stone, pierced it with his sword, and tied his horse fast 
through the hole But the horse broke loose, the stone burst in pieces and 
rolled away, and from this arose the deep bog named Hogrumstrask , people 
have tied poles together, but never could reach the bottonu Abrah Ahlquist, 
Oelands histona, Calmar 1822 1, 37 2, 212 There is a picture of the stones 
in Liliengren och Brimius, no xvui In the Hogbvsocken of Oeland is also a 
smooth block of gianite named Odinssten, on which, acc to the folk-tale, the 
warriors of old, when marching to battle, used to whet their swords , Ahl- 
quist 2, 79 These legends confirm the special importance of Odirds horse in 
his mythus Vereln notae on the Gautrekssaga p 40 (piote from the Clavis 
coniputi runici ‘ 0dm heter hesta^sina i belg bunden,^ which I do not quite 
understand In the Fornm sog 9, 55-6 OSinn has his horse shod at a black- 
smith’s, and ndes away by enormous leaps to Sweden, where a war breaks out 
(see Suppl ) 

^ Spegel des antichnstischen pawestdoms (popery) dorch Nicolaum Qrysen, 
predigern in Eostock, Host 1593 4, sheet E nii*^ Witli the verses cited by 
him, conf the formula in weisthumer , Let it lie fallow one year, and bear 
thistle and thorn the next 
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Wod&, Wode, 
lial dmen rosse nu voder, 
nu distel un dorn, 
achter jar beter korn ^ 

He adds, that at tbe squires’ mansions, when tbe rye is all cut, 
there is Wodel-leer served out to the mowers , no one weeds flax 
on a Wodenstag, lest Woden! s horse should trample the seeds , from 
Christmas to Twelfth-day they will not spin, nor leave any flax on 
the distaff, and to the question why ^ they answer, Wode is galloping 
across We are expressly told, this wild hunter rides a wh%te 
hoTse'^ Hear Satuna m Vestergotland are some fine meadows 
called Onsangarm (Odens angar, mgs), in which the god’s horses 
are said to have grazed, Afzelius 1, 4 In S Germany they tell of 
the lord of the castle’s grazing giay (or white), Mone anz 3, 259 , v 
infra, the ^ wutende heer’ I have been told, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kloppenburg in Oldenburg, the harvesters leave a 
bunch of corn-stallvs uncut on the field, and dance round it There 
may be a rhyme sung over it still, no doubt there 'v^as formerly. 

A custom in Schaumburg I find thus described ? the people go 
out to mow in parties of twelve, sixteen or twenty scythes, but it is 
so managed, that on the last day of harvest they all fimsh at the 
same time, or some leave a strip standmg which they can cut down 
at a stroke the last thing, or they merely pass their scythes over 
the stubble, pietending there is still some left to mow. At the last 
stroke of the scythe they raise their implements aloft, plant them 
upright, and beat the blades three times with the strop Each 
spills on the field a httle of the drink he has, whether beer, brandy, 
or milkj then drinks himself, while they wave their hats, beat their 
scythes three times, and cry aloud Wdld, W6ld, WSld ^ and the 
women knock all the crumbs out of their baskets on the stubble. 
They march home shouting and singing, Fifty years ago a song 
was in use, which has now died out, but whose first strophe ran 
thus : 

Wdld, WSld, WSld f 
havenhune weit wat schut, 
jumm hei dal van haven sut. 

^ Mussaiis meklenb volkssagen no 5 ; in Lisch meklenb jahrh 2, 133 it 
is spelt Waud, and a note is made, that on the Elbe they ssjfTuh Wod, % e 
fr6ho, lord , conf infra, frn Gane and fra Ganden in the ^wutende heer\ 

* By Munchhansen m Bragnr YI 1, 21 — 34 
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Vulle kruken un sangen hat hei, 
upen holte wasst (grows) mamgerlei , 
hei IS nig barn un wert mg old 
W6U, Wdld, Wdldf 

If the ceremony be omitted, the next year will bring bad crops of 
hay and corn 

Probably, beside the libation, there was corn left standing for the 
venerated bemg, as the fourth line gives us to understand ‘ full 
crocks and shocks hath he’,, and the second strophe may have 
brought m his horse. " Heaven’s giant knows what happens, ever 
he down from heaven sees,’ accoids with the old belief m 
Wuotan’s chair (p 135) , the sixth line touches off the god that 
^ ne’er is born and ne’er grows old’ almost too theosophically 
Wdld, though excused by the rhyme, seems a coiruption of Wdd^ 
W6de^ lather than a contraction fiom waldand (v supra, p 21) 
A Schaumburg man pronounced the name to me as Wauden, and 
related as follows On the lake of Steinhude, the lads from the 
village of Steinhude go every autumn after haivest, to a hill named 
Heidenhugel, light a fire on it, and when it blazes high, wave their 
hats and cry Wmcden, TFauden ^ (see Suppl ) 

Such customs reveal to us the generosity of the olden time 
Man has no wish to keep all his increase to himself , he gratefully 
leaves a portion to the gods, who will in future also protect his 
crops. Avarice increased when sacrificmg ceased Ears of corn 
are set apart and offered here to Wuotan, as elsewhere to kind 
spirits and elves, eg , to the brownies of Scotland (see Suppl to 
Elves, pixy-hoarding). 

It was not Wuotan exclusively that bestowed feitihty on the 
fields , Donar, and his mother the Earth, stood in still closer con- 
nexion with agriculture We shall see that goddess put in the place 
of Wuotan m exactly similar harvest-ceremomes 

In what countries the worship of the god endured the longest, 
may be learnt from the names of places which are compounded 
with his name, because the site was sacred to him It is very 
unhkely that they should be (fue to men bearing the same name as 
the god, instead of to the god himself , Wuotan, Of5inn, as a man’s 

1 Couf Butch Olid, goud for old, gold , so Woude, which approximates 
the form Wode Have we the latter m * Theoderieus de WoiesUde ^ ^ Scheldt’s 
mantissa p 433, anno 1205 
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name, does occur, but not often , and the meaning of the second 
half of the compounds, and their reappearance in various regions, 
are altogether m favour of their being attributable to th€ god 
From Lower Germany and Hesse, I have cited (p 151) Wddenesweg, 
Wddeneslerg, Wodenesliolt^ Wddmmhdmn^ and on the Jutish border 
Wonsild ^ from the Netherlands Woensdiecht , m Upper Germany 
such names hardly show themselves at all ^ In England we find 
Woodnesbord in Kent, near Sandwich Wednesbiiry and Wednes- 
field in Staffordshire , Wednedkam in Cheshire, called Wodnesfield 
in Ethelwerd p 848 ^ But their number is more considerable in 
Scandinavia, where heathenism was preserved longer - and if in 
Denmark and the Gothland portion of Sweden they occur more 
frequently than in Norway and Sweden proper, I infer fiom this a 
preponderance of Odm-worship in South Scandinavia The chief 
town in the I of Funen (Fion) was named Od%nsm (Fornm sog 11, 
266 281) from m, a sanctuary, sometimes also Odznsey (ib 230 
352) from ey, island, meadow, and later again Odense, and in 
Waldemai’s Liber censualis^ 530 542 Othanso In Lower Norway, 
close to Frederikstad, a second OSinsey (Heimskr. ed. Havn 4, 348 
398), aft called Onso In Jutland, Othanshylla (-huld, grace, 
Wald hb cens 519), aft Omild OtJianslef (Othini reliquiae, 
leavings, ib 526), now O^islev In HaUand, Othansale (-saal, hall, 
lb 533), now Onsala (Tuneld’s geogr 2, 492 504) , as well as in 
Old Norway an Odlnnssalr (conf Woensel in Brabant, Woenssele 
In Schonen, (Wald lib cens 528), Othenshai at (Brmg 

2, 62 138 142),^ now Onsjo (Tuneld 2, 397) ; Onslunda (-grove, 
Tuneld 2, 449) , Othensvara (Bring 2, 46-7, Othenvara 39) , 
Othemtroo (Brmg 2, 48), from vara, foedus, and tro, fides ^ In 
Smaland, Odensmlaliult (Tuneld 2, 146) and Odensjo (2, 109 147 
Sjoborg forsok p 61) In Ostergotland, Odenfm^s (Tuneld 2, 72) 
In Vestergotland, Odenslculla (2, 284) and Odenshalla (2, 264), a 
medicinal sprmg , OdensoLer, Onsdher (-acre, field, 2, 204 253). In 

^ An Odensherg in tlie Mark of Bibelnheim (now Biebeskeim below Geras- 
beim in Darmstadt) is named in a doc of» 1403 Chmels reg Bupertx p. 204 , 
the form Wodensberg would look more tru'^tworthy 

® If numbers be an object, I fancy tbe English contribution mi^t be 
swelled by lookmg up in a gazetteer the names b^nnmgwith Wans-, Wens-, 
Wadden-, Weddin-, Wad-, Wed-, Wood-, Warn-, Wem-, Worn Trans 

* Langebek script tom 7. 

^ Sven Bring, monumenta Scanensia, vol 2, Lond goth. 1748. 
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Westmanland, Odensvi (1, 266 conf Giaii, p 427),^ like the 
Odinsve of runen , and our Lower Saxon Wodeneswege may have 
to do with this m (not with weg, via), and he explained by the old 
w%g^ wth, templum (see p 67) This becomes the more credible, 
as theie occurs in the Cod exon 341, 28 the remarkable sentence 

W6de% worhte weoSj wuldor alwealda 
rhme roderas , 

ie, Woden construxit, creavit fana (idola), Deus omnipotens amplos 
coelos, the Christian wiiter had in his recollection the heathen 
sanctuaries assigned to W6den, and contrasts with them the greater 
creations of God. The plur weos is easily justified, as wih is 
resolved into weoh, and weohas contracted into weos so that an 
AS. W6denesweoh would exactly fit the OS Wodanesweg = W6- 
daneswih, and the ON Obinsve Also in Westmanland, an Odensjo 
(Gran p. 502) In Upland, Odensala (Tuneld 1, 56), Odensfois 
(1, 144) , OomJce (1, 144) In Nerike, OdensbacJce (1, 240), (see 
Suppl). 

It seemed needful here to group the most important of these 
names together, and no doubt there are many others which have 
escaped me m their very multitude, as well as the similarity or 
identity of their structure, lies the full proof of their significance 
Lew, or isolated, they might have been suspected, and explained 
otherwise , taken together, they aie mcontesrable evidence of the 
wide diffusion of Odin's worship. 

Herbs and plants do not seem to have been named after this 
god In Brun's beitr , p 54, wodeste'i no is given as the name of a 
plant, but we ought first to see it in a distmcter form The Ice- 
landers and Danes however call a small waterfowl (timga minima, 
inquieta, lacustris et natans) Odinsham, OdeoisJiane, Odens fugl^ 
which fits in with the belief, brought out on p 147, in birds conse- 
crated to him. An OHG gloss (Haupts altd bl 2, 212) supphes 
a doubtful-looking vhnswaluwe, fulica (see Suppl ) 

Even a part of the human body was named after the god the 

^ Olof Grau, beskrifaijag ofver Wastmanland Waster^ 1754* conf Bybeek 
rtma I 3, 41. 

2 There are some m Emn Magnnsen's lex myth, 648 , but I do not agree 
with him in including the H Germ names Odenwald, Odenheim, wlach lack 
the HG form Wuotan and the -s of the genitive , nor the Finn. Odenpa, which 
means rather beards head. 
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space between the thumb and the forefinger when stretched out, 
which the Greeks name was called in the Netherlands 

Woedenssjpanne, Woede^ispanoiCy Woenslet The thumb was sacred, 
and even worshipped as thumbkm and Pollux = pollex , *Wodan 
was the god of play, and lucky men were said to have the game 
running on their thumb We must await further disclosures about 
the name, its purport, and the superstition lying at the bottom of 
it (see Suppl ) 

I started with assuming that the worship of this divinity was 
common to all the Teutonic races, and foreign to none, just because 
we must recognise him as the most universal and the supreme one 
Wuotan — so far as we have succeeded in gleaning from the rehcs 
of the old religion an idea of his being — ^Wuotan is the most 
intellectual god of our antiq^uity, he shines out above all the other 
gods , and theiefore the Latin wiiters, when they speak of the 
German cultus, are always prompted to make mention first of 
Mercury 

We know that not only the Norsemen, but the Saxons, Thurm- 
gians, Alamanns and Langobards worshipped this deity , why should 
Flanks, Goths, and the rest be excluded from his service ^ 

At the same time there are plain indications that his worship 
was not always and everywhere the dommant one In the South 
of Germany, although the personification of Wish maintained its 
ground, Wuotan became extinct sooner than in the North : neither 
names of places, noi that of the fourth day of the week, have pre- 
served him there Among the Scandinavians, the Swedes and 
Norwegians seem to have been less devoted to him than the Got- 
laiiders and Danes The ON sagas several times mention images 
of Thoi, never one of OSinn, only Saxo Gram does so in an 
altogether mythical way (p 113) , Adam of Bremen, though he 
names Wodan among the XJpsala gods, assigns hut the second place 
to him, and the first to Thor Later stiU, the worship of Breyr 
seema to have predominated in Sweden 

An addition to the St Olaf saga, though made at a later time, 
furnishes a striking statement about the heathen gods whom the 
introduction - of Christianity overthrew. I will quote it here, 
intending to return to it from time to tune: ‘Olafr konfingr 
knstnaSi J>etta rlki allt, oil bl6t braut harm mSr ok oH goS, sem 
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Tli6r Engilsmanna goS, ok Od'in Saxa go^, ok Skiold Sk^niinga go5, 
ok Fiey Svia goS, ok GoSorm Dana go5 % ^ e king 0 christened 
all this kingdom, broke down all sacrifices and all gods, as Thor the 
Englishmen’s god, 0?5in the Saxons’ god, &c , Eornm sog 5, 239 — 
This need not be taken too strictly, but it seems to me to expiess 
the still abiding recollections of the old national gods as the 
Swedes preferred Freyr, so probably did the Saxons W6den, to all 
other deities Why, I wonder, did the writer, doubtless a Nor we- 
gian, omit the favourite god of his own countrymen ? To them he 
ought to have given Thor, instead of to the English, who, like other 
Saxons, were votaries of W6den 

Meanwhile it must not be overlooked, that in the Abrenuntiatio, 
an 8th century document, not purely Saxon, yet Low German, 0 
Frankish and perhaps Eipuarian, Thunar is named before Vtiodan, 
and Saxndt occupies the thud place From this it follows at all 
events, that the worship of Thunar also prevailed in those legions, 
may wn still vindicate Wuodan’s claims to the highest place by 
supposing that the three gods are here named in the order m which 
their statues were placed side by side^ that Wnodan^as the greatest 
of them, stood ^n the middle ^ as, according to Adam of Bremen, 
Thor did at Upsala, with Wcdan and Fticco on each side of him* 

In the ON sagas, when tioo of these gods are named together, 
Thdrr usually precedes OSinn The Laxdselasaga, p 174, says of 
Kiaitan At hann Jpykist eiga meira traust undir afii sinu ok 
v^pnum (put more trust in his strength and weapons, conf pp 6, 
7) heldr enn ]?ar sem er TJwir ok Od'inn The same passage is 
repeated in Fornm sog 2, 34 Again, Eyvindr relates how his 
parents made a vow befoie his birth At si maSr skal alt til 
dauSadags j^iona Thor ok 0dm (this man shall until death-day 
serve, &c*), Fornm, sog 2, 161 ^ But it does not follow from this, 
that Thorr was thought the greatest, for Eyvindr was actually 
dedicated to Obinn In Fornm sog 5, 249, Styrbiorn sacrifices to 
Thbrr, and Enekr to OSinn, but the former is beaten* Thdrr t6k 

^ So in an AS homily Be temporibiis Antichnsti, in Wheloc’s Beda p 495, 
are enumerated ^ Thor and EotSwm, 'pe hseSene men henab bwibe^ , and before 
that, ‘ Mr cuius se ent (Hercules gigas) and Apolhms (Apollo), pe hi maeme god 
leton ’ The preacher was thinking of the Greek and the Norse deities, not of 
the Saxon, or he would have said Thunor and Woden And in other "bases, 
where distinctly Norse gods are meant, AS writers use the Norse form of name 
F. Slagnusens lex p 919 
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jolaveizlu M Haraldi, cnn 0&%nn tok ht Fonim sog 

10, 178. In the popular assembly at Thrandheim, the first 
cup IS drunk to OSmn, the second to Thdrr, ibid 1, 35 In the 
famous Biavalla fight, Oth%n under the name of Bruno acts as 
charioteer to the Danish king Harald, and to the latter's destruction, 
on the Swedish side there fight descendants of F') Saxo Gram. 
144-7 Yet the Eddie Haibarzliob seems to place OSmn above ThSrr. 
A contrast between OSmn and Thorr is brought out strongly in the 
Gautrekssaga quoted below, ch XXVIII But, since Thorr is repre- 
sented as OSin's son, as a rejuvenescence of him, the two must 
often resolve into one another ^ 

If the three mightiest gods are named, I find OSinn foremost 
0&%nn^ Thdr, Freyr, Sn edda 131 According to Fornin sog 1, 16, 
voyagers vow money and three casks of ale to Fi eyr, if a fair wind 
shall carry them to Sweden, but to Thdrr or if it bring them 

home to Iceland (see Suppl ) 

It IS a different thing, when OSinn in OX documents is styled 
Th idij the third ^ in that case he appears not by the side of Th6rr 
and Freyr, but by the side of Hdr and lafnhdr (the high and the 
even-high or co-equal, OHG epan h6h) as the Thi'id Sigh? (see 
Suppl ), Sn 7. Yngl saga 62. S^m 46^ As we might imagine, 
the grade varies at other times he is Tveggi (duplex or secundus) 
Again, in a different relation he appears with his brothers Vih and 
Fe, Sn. 7, with Hoemr and Lo&r, Saem 3^ or with Hcemr and Loki 
Ssem. 180 Sn 135 , all this lests upon older myths, which, as 
peculiar to the Xorth, we leave on one side Yet, with respect to 
the trilogy Od'inn, V%1%^ TTe, we must not omit to mention here, 
that the OHG. willo expresses not only voluntas, but votum, 
impetus and spiritus,^ and the Gothic viljan, velle, is closely con- 
nected with valjan, eligere, whence it is easy to conceive and 

^ When 0?5inn is called Thundr in the songs of the Edda, Sseni 28^ 47% 
this may he derived from a lost hynja = AS jmman, tonare, and so he equivalent 
to Donar , it is true, they explain pundr as loricatus, from pund lorica But 
Wuotan, as V6ma, is the noise of the rushing air, and we saw him hurl the 
cudgel, as Thorr does the hammer. 

^ As Zeus also is rpiros, from which* Tptroyiveia is more easily explained 
than hy her birth from his head (see Suppl ). 

3 iElfnc’s ^glosses 56% AUanus Wdden, Altanus, like Summanus, an 
epithet of Jove, the Altissimus , else Altanus, as the name of a wind, might 
also haVe to do with the storm of the ^ wutende heer 

^ The Greek fiivos would he well adapted to umte the meanings of courage, 
fury (mut, wut), \nsh, will, thought 
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believe, liow Wuotan, Wish and Will should touch one another (see 
Snppl) With the largitor opnm may also be connected the AS. 
wela, welo, OHG wolo, welo = opes, felicitas [weal, wealth], 
and Wela comes up several times almost as a personification (cont. 
Gramm 4, 752), like the Lat goddess Ops (conf infra S^lde, note) , 
there is also a Vah among the ISTorse gods In the case of Ve^ gen 
vea, the sense may waver between wiho, sanctus (Goth Ahma sa 
veiha. Holy Ghost), and wih, idolum In Ssem 63, Loki casts in 
the teeth of Frigg her intrigues with Ve and Vili , this refers to 
the story in Yngl saga cap 3, from which we clearly gather the 
identity of the three brothers, so that Frigg could be considered the 
wife of any one of them ^ 

Lastly, a principal proof of the deeply-rooted worship of this 
divinity is furnished by WSdan’s being %nterwoven with the old 
Saxon genealogies, which I shall examine minutely m the Appendix ^ 

Heie we see Wodan invariably in the centre To him are 
traced up all the races of heroes and kings , among his sons and 
his ancestors, several have divine honours paid them. In parti- 

1 According to this story, 05inn was abroad a long time, during which his 
brothers act for him , it is worthy of note, that Saxo also makes Othin travel 
to foreign lands, and Mitliothm fill his place, p 13 , this Mithothin’s position 
throws light on that of Yih and Ve But Saxo, p 45, represents Othin as once 
more an exile, and puts Oiler in his place (see Suppl ) The distant journeys 
of the god are implied in the Norse by-names Gdngrd^r, Gdngleri, Vegtamr, 
and VitSfondl, and in Sa\o 45 viator %ndefessus It is not to be overlooked, 
that even Paulus Diac 1, 9 knows of Wodan’s residence in Greece (qm non 
circa haec tempera — of the war between Laiigobards and Vandals — sed longe 
antenus, nec in Germania, sed in Graecia fuisse perhibetur , while Saxo removes 
him to Byzantium, and Snorri to Tyrlland) In the passage m Paul Diac 
‘Wodan sane, quern adjecta hteia Guodan dixerunt, ipse est qui apud Komanos 
Mercunus dicitur, et ab universis Germaniae gentibus ut deus adoratur, qui 
non circa haec tempora, sed longe antenus, nec in Germania, sed in Graecia 
fuisse perhibetur ’ — it has been proposed to refer the second ‘ qui ’ to Mercunus 
instead of Wodan (Ad Schmidt zeitschr 1, 264), and then the harmony of 
this account with Snorri and Saxo would disappear But Paul is deahng with 
the absuidity of the Langobardic legend related m 1, 8, whose unliistonc basis 
he lays bare, by pointing out that Wodan at the time of the occurrence between 
the Wandali and Wmih, had not ruled m Germany, but in Greece , which 
is the mam point here The notion that Mercury shoiild be confined to Greece, 
has wider bearings, and would shock the heathen faith not only of the Germans 
but of the Romans The heathen gods were supposed to be omnipresent, as 
may be seen by the mere fact that*Woden-hill3 were admitted to exist m 
vanous spots all over the country , so that the community of this god to 
Germans, Greeks and Romans laised no difficulty 

2 This Appendix forms part of the third volume. In xhe meanwhile, 
readers may be glad to see tor themselves the substance of these pedigrees, 
which I have extracted from the Appendix, and placed at the end of this 
chapter — ^Tkans. 
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cxilar, there appear as sons, Balder and that SaxnSt who in the 8th 
century was not yet rooted out of N W Germany , and in the line 
of his progenitois, Eeremdd and Gedt, the latter expressly pro- 
nounced a god, 01 the son of a god, in these legends, while Wddan 
himself IS regarded more as the head of all noble races But we 
easily come to see, that from a higher point of view both Geat and 
Wddan merge into one being, as in fact OSmn is called ‘alda Gantrl 
Ssem 93^ 95^ , conf infra Goz, Koz 

In these genealogies, which in more than one direction are 
visibly interwoven with the oldest epic poetry of our nation, the 
gods, heroes and kings are mixed up together As heroes become 
deified, so can gods also come up again as heroes , amid such reap- 
pearances, the order of succession of the mdividual links varies [in 
different tables] 

Each pedigree ends with real historical kings but to reckon 
back from these, and by the number of human generations to get 
at the date of mythical heroes and gods, is preposterous The 
eailiest Anglo-Saxon kings that are histoiically certain fall into the 
fifth, sixth 01 seventh century , count four, eight or twelve geneia- 
tions up to Wdden, you cannot push him back farther than the 
third or fouith century Such calculations can do notlnng to shake 
our assumption of his far earher existence The adoration of 
Woden must reach up to immemorial times, a long way beyond 
the first notices given us by the Eomans of Mercuiy’s worship in 
Germania 

There is one more reflection to which the high place assigned 
by the Germans to their Wuotan may fairly lead us Monotheism 
IS a thing so necessary, so natural, that almost all heathens, amidst 
their motley throng of deities, have consciously or unconsciously 
ended by acknowledging a supreme god, who has already in him 
tile attributes of all the rest, so that these are only to be regaided 
as emanations from him, renovations, rejuvenescences of him 
This explams how certain characteristics come to be assigned, now 
to this, now to that particular god, and why one or another of them, 
according to the difference of nation, comes to be invested with 
supreme power Thus our Wuotan resembles Hermes and Mercury, 
but he stands' higher than these two •, contraiiwise, the German 
Donar ^Thunor, Th6rr) is a weaker Zeus or Jupiter; what was 
aided to the one, had to be subtracted from the other ; as for Ziu 
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(Tiw, Tyr), he hardly does more thaa administer one of Wuotan’s 
offices, yet is identical in name with the first and highest god of the 
Grgeks^nd Eomans and so all these god-phenomena keep meet- 
ing and crossing one another The HeUemc Hermes is pictured as 
a youth, the Teutonic Wuotan as a patriarch OSinn hinn gamh 
(the old) Yngl saga cap 16, hke ‘ the old god’ on p 21. Ziu and 
Proho are mere emanations of Wuotan (see Suppl) 


Genealogies op Anglo-Saxon Kings 
Descending Senes 

Essex. 


Kent 
Woden 
Wecta 
Witta 
Wihtmls 
Hengest (d 489) 
Eoric (Oesc) 
Octa 

Eormenrtc 


Deiea. 

Woden 

Wsegdaeg 

Sigegar 

Swasfdseg 

Sigege^t 

S^b^d 

S£Bfagel 

Westerfalcna 

Wilgisl 

Useirea 

Yffe 

M]lQ(d 588) 


Eastanglia 

Woden 

Casere 

Titmon 

Tngel 

Hrothmund 

Hrippa 

Quicnelm 

Uffa 


Beenicia. 

Woden 

Bseldeeg 

Brand 

Beonoo 

Aloe 

Angenwit 
Ingwi 
Esa 
Eoppa 
Ida (d. 560) 


Woden 

Saxne^t 

Gesecg 

Andsecg 

Sweppa 

Sigelugel 

Bedeca 

OfFa 

iEscwme (527) 


Wessex. 

W6den 

Baeldaeg 

Brand 

Endhogar 

Freawine 

Wig 

Gewis 

Esla 

Elesa 

Cerdic (d 534) 


Mercia 
Woden 
Wibtldeg 
Weermnnd 
Ofia 

Angeltbeow 

Eomeer 

Icel 

Cnebba 

Cynewald 

Creoda 

W ibba 

Penda (d. 656) 

Lindbsfaean 

Woden 

Wxnta 

Cretta 

Queldgils 

Ceadbed 

Bubba 

Bedeca 

Biscop 

Eanferth 

Eatta 

Ealdfritli 


Cynric 
Ceawlin 

According to this, Wdden had seven sons (Baeldseg being common to two 
royal lines), elsewhere he has only three, eg Wil Malm p 17 ires fihi, 
Weldegms, Withlegins et Beldegms, from whom the Kentish langs, the 
Mercian kings, and the West Saxon and Northumbrian kings respectively were 
descended. 


jEthelbeorht (567) Tidel 

Ragdwald (d 617) Sledda 
Eorpwald (632) Seebeorht (604) 


Ascending Series^ 

Wdden Finn iBeaw Hathra (Itermod) 

Fndhuwald Godwulf (Folcwald)Sceldwa Hwala (Hathia) 

Freawine (FreM^f) Ge^t Heremod (Sceaf) Bedwj-g (Hwala) 

Fridhuwulf Taetwa Itermon (Herem6d)Sceaf (Bedwz^) 

Some accounts contain only four links, others eight, others sixteen, stopping 
either at Fndhuwulf, at Geat, or at Sceaf Sceaf is the oldest heathen name , 
but alter the conversion the line \vas connected with Noah, and so wili. Adam ' 
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DONAE, THUIIAE, (THOEE). 

The god who rules over clouds and ram, who makes himself 
known m the lightning’s flash and the i oiling thunder, W'hose holt 
cleaves the sky and ahghts on the eaith with deadly aim, was 
designated m our ancient speech by the woid Dojiar itself, OS 
ThunaTy AS Thunor, OK. TJidrr'^ The natural phenomenon is 
called m OK J^ruma, or duna, both fern hke the Gothic ]?eihv&, 
which was perhaps adopted from a Einnic language. To the god 
the Goths would, I suppose, give the name T^amrs. The Swed 
tordon, Dan torden (tonitru), which m Harpestieng still keeps the 
form thordyn, thordun, is compounded of the god’s name and that 
same duna, OK Thdrd^ina ^ (see Suppl ) In exactly the same 
way the Swed term aska, (tonitru, fulmenj, in the Westgothl Laws 
asikkia,^ has arisen out of §.saka, the god’s waggon or driving, from 
&s, deus, diYus, and aka, vehere, vehi, Swed aka In Gothland they 
say for thunder Thorsakan, Thor’s driving , and the OK m6‘ 
signifies not only vehiculum, but tonitru, and rei^arslag, reiSar- 
]?ruma, are thunderclap and hghtnmg Eor, a waggon lumbhng 
over a vaulted space comes as near as possible to the rattlmg and 
crashing of thunder The comparison is so natural, that we find 
it spread among many nations : hoKel oxvf^^ V ^povrij 

elvacy Hesychius sub v. iXacri^povra In Carniola the rolling of 
thunder is to this day gottesfahren [To the Eussian peasant it is 
the prophet Ihl driving his chariot, or else grmdmg his corn] 
Thdrr m the Edda, beside his appellation of AsaJ>6rr, is more 
mmutely described by t)ku]?orr, ^e Waggon-th6rr (Sn 25), his 
waggon IS drawn by two he-goat^ (Sn 26) Other gods have their 

1 So even m High German dialects, durstag for donrstag, Bngl Thursday, 
and Bav doren, daren for donnern (Schm 1, 390) In ThCrr it is not E.E, but 
only the first E (the second bemg Sectional), that is an abbrev. of HE^, 

H suffers syncope before E, much as in the M Dut ere, mire, for enre minre 

^ Coni Onsike (Odm^s drive ^) supra, p 159 
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waggons too, especially OSmn and Freyr (see pp 107, 151), but Th&n 
IS distinctively thought of as the god who drives , he never appears 
ridings like 05inn, nor is he supposed to own a horse either he 
drives, or he walks on foot We are expressly told ‘ Thorr gengi 
til dbmsins, ok veSr S.r,’ walks to judgment, and wades the rivers 
(Sn 18)^ The people in Sweden still say, when it thunders 
godgulhen aker, the good old (fellow) is taking a drive, Ihre G96 
740 926 gofar akar, goffar kor, the gaffer, good father, drives (see 
Suppl ) They no longer liked to utter the god’s real name, or they 
wished to extol his fatherly goodness (v supra, p 21, the old god, 
Dan vor gamh fader). The Mforwegian calls the lightning Tlio'fs- 
varme, -warmth, Faye p. 6 

Thunder, lightnmg and ram, above all other natural phenomena, 
proceed directly from God, are looked upon as his doing, his 
busmess (see Suppl ) ^ When a great noise and racket is kept up, 
a common expression is you could not hear the Lord thunder for 
the upioar , in France le bruit est si fort, qu’on n’entend pas Dieu 
tonner As eaily as the Eoman de Eenart 11898 , 

Font une noise si grant 
quen ni oist pas Dieu tenant 

29143 • Et commen{}a un duel si grant, 
que len m oist Dieu tenant, 

Ogier 10915 Lor poms deterdent, lor paumes vont batant, 
m oissiez ms ame Dieu tenant 

Garm 2, 38 , TSes Dieu tennant m possiez oir 

And m the Eoman de Maugis (Lyon 1599, p 64) De la noyse 
quils faisoyent neust Ion pas ouy Dieu tonne'} 

But thunder is especially ascribed to an angry and avengmg 
god ; and m this attribute of anger and punishment agam Donar 
resembles Wuotan (pp 18, 142) In a thunderstorm the people say 
to their children the gracious God is angry , m Westphaha use 
hergot kift (chides, Strodtm osnabr 104) , inFrancoma. God is out 

^ Scarcely contradicted by his surname , this nSi probably pomts 

to reiS, a waggon , H16rri?5i seems to me to come by assumlation from hlo^nSi, 
conf ch XIII, the goddess H16t5yn 

2 A peasant, being requested to kneel at a procession of the H^st, said I 
don’t beneve the Lord can be there, ’twas only yesterday I heard him thunder 
up m heaven , Weidners apophthegmata, Amst 1643, p 277. 
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there scolding , in Bavaria der lummeltatl (-daddy) greint (Schm. 
1, 462) In Eckstrom’s poem m honour of the county of Honstein 
1592, cii^, it is said : 

Oott der herr muss warlich from sein (must be really kind), 

dass er nicht mit donner schlegt diem ^ 

The same sentiment appears among the Letton and Emn nations 
Lettic wezzajs kahj^s, wezzajs tehws barrahs (the old father has 
started to his feet, he chides), Stender lett gramm 150 With 
dievas (god) and dievaitis (godkin, dear god) the Lithuanians 
associate chiefly the idea of the thunderer dievaitis grauja^ 
dievaitis ji numusse Esthonian wanna issa huab, wanna essa 
waljan, murrisep (the old father growls), Eosenplanters beitr 8, 
116. 'The Lord scolds,’ 'heaven wages war,’ Joh Christ Petns 
Ehstland 2, 108 (see Suppl ). 

Now with this Donar of the Germani fits in significantly the 
Gallic Ta^ ams whose name is handed down to us in Lucan 1, 440 , 
all the Celtic tongues retain the word taran for thunder, Irish tora% 
with which one may directly connect the ON form Thbir, if one 
thmks an assimilation from rn the more likely But an old 
mscription gives us also Tana'} us (Forcellmi sub v) = Taranis 
The Irish name for Thursday, dia To}da%n (dia ordain, diardaom) 
was perhaps borrowed from a Teutonic one (see Suppl ) 

So m the Latm Jupiter (literally, God father, Diespiter) there 
predominates the idea of the thunderer , in the poets Tonans is 
equivalent to Jupiter {eg , Martial vi 10, 9 13, 7 Ovid Heroid 
9, 7. Fasti 2, 69 Metam. 1, 170. Claudian’s Stihcho 2, 439) , 
and Latm poets of the Mid. Ages are not at aU unwillmg to apply 
the name to the Christian God {eg ,Dracontius de deo 1, 1 satisfact 
149. Ven. Fortunat p 212-9 258) And expressions m the 
hngua vulgaris coincide with this . celui qui fait toner, qui fait 
courre la nue (p 23-4) An inscription, Jovi tonant%, m Gruter 21. 
6 The Greek Zeus who sends thundei and hghtnmg {icepavv6<;) is 
styled K€pavveio<^ Zev<; e/crvire^ II 8, 75 170 17, 595 

II 15, 379^ And because he sends them down from the 

^ In a poem made up of the first hues of hymns and songs Ach gott vom 
himmel sien darem, nnd werfe einen donnerstem, es ist gewislich an der zeit, 
dass schwelgerei und uppigkeit zerschmetteit ^erden mansetodt > sonst schrein 
wir bald ^ns tiefer noth 

®One might be tempted to connect the Etruscan Tina = Jupiter with 
Tonans and Donar , it belongs more immediately to Z^v (v infra, Zio) 
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height of heaven, he also hears the name d/cpm, and is pictured 
dwelling on the mountain-top (afcpc<;) Zeus is enthroned on 
Olympics, on Athos, Lycaeus, Casius, and other mountains of Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

And here I must lay stress on the fact, that the thundering 
god IS conceived as emphatically a fatherly one, as Jupiter and 
Diespiter, as far and tatL Por it is in close connexion with this, 
that the mountains sacred to him also received m many parts such 
names as Mzel, Altvater^ Grossrater} Thorr himself was hkewise 
called Ath, % e giandfather. 

A high mountain, along which, from the earliest times, the 
mam road to Italy has lain, in the chain between the Graian and 
Pennine Alps, what we now call the St Bernard, was in the early 
Mid Ages named mons Jovis This name occurs frequently m the 
Prankish annals (Pertz 1, 150 295 453 498 512 570 606 2, 82), 
in Otto fris de gest Frid 2, 24, m Eadevicus 1, 25, who designates 
it via Juhi Caesaris, modo mons Joms , in AS writers munt Jofes 
(Lye sub v), m JEltv Boot 150 m'llntg^ow , m our Kaiserchro- 
nik 88^ monte joK — The name and the woiship carry us back to 
the time of the Eomans , the mhabitants of the Alps worshipped 
a femnus deus, or a Pemna dea ISTeque montibus his ab transitu 
Poenorum uUo Veragri, incolae jugi ejus norunt nomen inditum, 
sed ab eo (ah deo) quern m summo sacratum vertice 'pemnum 
montani adpellant , Livy 31, 38 Quamvis legatur a poemna dea 
quae ibi colitur Alpes ipsas vocari , Servius on Virg Aen. 10, 13 
An mscription found on the St Bernard (Jac Spon miscellanea 
antiq Lugd 1685, p 85) says expressly Lucius Lucilius deo 
Pemno opt max donum dedit , from which it follows, that this god 
was understood to be no other than Jupiter Conf Jupiter apemi- 
nus, Micali storia 131-5 Zev^ Kapaio^ occurs in Hesych \jcdpa 
means head, and so does the Celtic pen, leni The classic writers 
never use mons Joms, and the tabula Antonini names only the 
summus Pennmus and the Penm lucus , but between the 4th and 
7th centuries Jovis mons seems to have taken the place of these, 

^ Zeitschr, des hess Terems % 139442 Altd hlatt I, 288 Haupts 
zeitschr 1, 26 Fxmii&h ^ isamen panee (Eenval 118^), the father thunders 
To the Pinna ulko signifies proavus, senex, and is a surname of the gods 
Wainasnoinen and Ilmarmen But also Uhko of itself denotes the Ijiunder- 
god (v infra) Among the Swedish Lapps mja is both avus and tonitrus (see 
SuppL), 
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perliaps with reference [not so much to the old Eoman, as] to the 
Gallic or even German sense which had then come to be attached 
to the god’s name Eemember that German isarnodon onjhe Jura 
mountains not far off (p 80)^ 

Such names of mountains in Germany itself we may with 
perfect safety ascribe to the worship of the native deity. Every 
one knows the Donnersberg (mont Tonnerre) in the Ehine palatmate 
on the borders of the old county of Falkenstein, between Worms, 
Kaiserslautern and Kreuznach, it stands as Thoneresbe') g in a doc 
of 869, Schannat hist wormat probat p 9 Another Thunereslerg 
situate on the Diemel, in Westphalia, not far from Warburg, and 
surrounded by the villages of Wormeln, Germete and Welda, is 
first mentioned in a doc of 1100, Schaten mon, paderb 1, 649 , 
in the Mid Ages it was still the seat of a great popular assize, 
originally due, no doubt, to the sacredness of the spot » ‘ comes ad 
Thuneresberhc ’ (anno 1123), W'lgands feme 222. comitia de Dunns-' 
htrg (1105), Wigands arch I 1, 56 a judicio nostro Thonreslerch 
(1239), lb 58 Precisely in the vicinity of this mountain stands the 
holy oak mentioned on p 72-4, just as the rolmr Jons by Geismar 
in Hesse is near a Wuotansberg, p 152 To all appearance the two 
deities could be worshipped close to one another. The Knullge- 
birge in Hesse includes a Donnerhaute. In the Bernerland is a 
DonTieiluhel (doc of 1303, Joh Muller 1, 619), caUed Tonrlul m 
Justingeis Berner chron p 50 Probably more Donnersbergs aie 
to be found in other parts of Germany. One in the Eegensburg 
country is given in a doc of 882 under the name of Tumesierg, 
Eied, cod dipl, num 60. A Sifridus marschalcus de Donnersjperch 
is named m a doc. of 1300, MB 33, pars 1, p 289 , an Otto de 
Donersperg, MB 4, 94 (in 1194), but Duonesberc, 4, 528 (in 1153), 
and Tunniesberg 11, 432 In the Thunnger wald, between Stem- 

1 Tins TYions Jovis must be distinguished from moTis gaud%%, by which the 
Mid Ages meant a height near Rome Otto frismg 1 c 2, 22 , the Kaiserchr 
88^ translates it vei bally mendelherc In Romance poems of the 12- 13th 
centuries, monjoie is the French battle-cry, generally with the addition of Bt 
JDenis, e g monjoya^ monjoya sant Denis * Ferabras 365 monjoie enseigne S 
Denis ^ Garin 108 Ducange in his irth dissertation on Joinville declares 
monjoie inadmissible as a mere diminutive of mont, since in other passages 
(Roquefort 2, 207) it denotes any place of joy and bhss, a paradise, so that we 
can fairly keep "to the literal sense , and there must have been mountains of 
this name m more than one region It is quite possible that monjoie itself 
came from an earlier monjove (mons Jovis), that with the god’s hill there 
associated itseK the idea of a mansion of hliss (see Suppl ) 
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bach and Oberhof, at the "rennsteig’ is a Donershauk (see Suppl). 
— Donares e%h^ a Tolii'i Joms, was a tree specially sacred to the 
god oJPlightning, and of these there grew an endless abundance in 
the German forests. 

Neither does Scandinavia lack mountams and rocks bearing the 
name of Th6ri Thou hhnt in East Gothland (conf. Wildegren’s 
Ostergotland 1, 17), Thorslorg m Gothland, Molbech tidskr 4, 189 
From Norway, where this god was pre-emmently honoured, I have 
nevertheless heard of none The peasant in Vermland calls the 
south-west corner of the sky, whence the summer tempests mostly 
rise, Thorshala (-hole, cave, Geijer’s Svearikes hafder 1, 268) 

And the Thunder-mountams of the Slavs are not to be over- 
looked Neai MiUeschau m Bohemia stands a Sromolan, from 
hrom, thunder, m other dialects grom One of the steepest moun- 
tains m the Styrian Alps (see Suppl ) is Gnmm%ng, ^ ^ , SI germmk, 
OSl gr”mnik, thunder-hill (Sloven gr’mi, it thunders, Serv grmi, 
Euss grom gremit, quasi ^p6fjLo<; ^pefjLei ) , and not far from it is a 
rivulet named Donne'i sbach ^ The Slavs then have two different 
words to express the phenomenon and the god the latter is m OSl 
Per'dn, Pol. Ptorun, Boh Peraun among the Southern Slavs it 
seems to have died out at an earlier time, though it is still found in 
derivatives and names of places. Dobrowsky (inst, 289) tiaces the 
word to the verb peru, ferio, quatio [general meaning rather pello, 
to push] and this tolerably apt sigmfication may have contributed 
to twist the word out of its genuine form ^ I thmk it has dropt a 
k . the Lithuaman, Lettish and OPrussian thundergod is Perhunas, 
Pehrkojis, Perhunos, and a great many names of places are com- 
pounded with it Lith , Perkunas grauja (P thunders), Perkunas 
musza (P strikes, ferit) , Lett , Pehrkons sperr (the lightnmg 
strikes, see Suppl) The Slav ;perun is now seldom applied 
personally, it is used chiefly of the lightning’s flash Procopius (de 
Bello Goth 3, 14) says of the Sclaveni and Antes Beov p,h yap 
eva TOP aar paTTT]^ ZrjpLLovpyov airdvTGiv KPpLov ijl6vov amov 

^ Kmdermann, abnss von Stei^mark pp 66, 67, 70, 81 

^ The Slovaks say Parom, and 'paromova strela (P ’s bolt) for perunova , 
phrases about Parom, from KoUar, in Hanusch 259, 260 

^ Might perun be connected mth Kepawos — rrepavposH Still nearer to 
Perun would seem to be the Sansk Farjanyas^ a name borne by Indra as 
Jupiter pluvius, hterally, fertihzmg ram, thunder-cloud, thunder *A hymn to 
this ram-god m Eosen’s Vedae specimen p 23 Conf. Hitzig Phihst 296, and 
Holtzmann 1, 112, 118 
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vofML^ovcnv ehaij Kal dvovtnv avr& re koX lepeta uTravra, 

Again, tlie oak was consecrated to Pernn, and old documents define 
boundaries by it (do ‘pm unova duba^ as far as P’s oak) , and the 
Eomans called the the 0 . 0 , 0 x 11 juglans, joYiglans, Jovis glans, the 
fruit of the fatheily god Lightning is supposed to stiike oalcs by 
pieference (see Suppl) 

Now Fmhun suggests that thundergod of the Morduins, Porgmm 
(p 27), and, what is more worthy of note, a Gothic word also, 
which (I giant), as used by Ulphilas, was already stript of all per- 
sonification The neut noun fairguni (Gramnn 2, 175 453) 
means opo<?, mountain^ What if it were once especially the 
Thunder-mountain, and a lost Fairguns the name of the god (see 
Suppl) ^ Oi, starting with falrgum with its simple meaning of 
mons unaltered, may we not put mto that masc Fafrguns or Pair- 
guneis, and consequently into Perkunas, the sense of the above- 
mentioned a/tp£ 09 , he of the mountain top ? a fitting surname for 
the thundergod Fergunna, ending like Patunna, p 71, signifies 
in the Chron moissiac, anno 805 (Pertz 1, 308) not any particular 
spot, but the metal-mountains (erzgebiige) , and Virgunma (Vir- 
gundia, Virgunda, conf Zeuss p 10) the tract of wooded mountams 
between Ansbach and Ellwangen Wolfram, Wh 390, 2, says of 
his walt-swenden (wood-wasting ^) der Swarzwalt und V%7gunt 
muesen da von cede ligen, Black Forest and Y must he waste 
thereby. In the compounds, without which it would have perished 
altogether, the OHG vv^gun, AS firgen may either bear the simple 
sense of mountainous, woody, or conceal the name of a god — Be that 
as it may, we find fairgum, virgun, fiigen connected with divinely- 
honoured beings, as appears plainly from the ON F^orgyn^ gen 
Fiorgynjar, which in the Edda means ThOr’s mother, the goddess 
Earth Th6rr JarSar hurr, Seem 70^ 68^ 03%ns so^i, Sjem 73^ 74^ 
And beside her, a male F%orgynn, gen Fiorgyns, Fiorgvins, appears 
as the father of OSm’s wife Frigg, Sn. 10, 118 Seem 63^ In all 
these words we must take fairg, firg, fiorg as the root, and not divide 
them as fair-guni, fir-gun, fior-gyn Now it is true that all the Anzeis, 
all the Aesir are enthroned on mount^ains (p 25), and Firgun might 
have been used of more than one of them, but that we have a right 
to claim it specially for Donar andy Jm mothei^ is shewn by Perun, 

1 Matt 8, 1 Mk 5, 5 11 9, 2 11, 1 Lu 3, 5 4, 29 9, 3Y. 19, 29, 37 
1 Cor. 13, 2. Bairgahei (7 m Lu 1, 39, 65 ; never the simple bairgs. 
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PerkuB, and will be confirmed presently by the meaning of mount and 
lock which lies in the word hamar. As Zeus is called evdicpm^ so is 
his daugjiter Pallas dfcpta, and his mother opea-Tepa Td, fxdrep avrov 
Acog (Sophocl Philoct 389) , the myth tiansfers from him to his 
mother and daughter Of Donar’s mother oui very maichen have 
things to tell (Pentann 5, 4) , and beyond a doubt, the stories of 
the devil and his bath and Ins grandmother are but a vulgarization 
of heathen notions about the thundergod Lasicz 47 tells us . Per- 
cuna tete mater est fulminis atque tomtiui quae solem fessum 
ac pulverolentum balneo excipit, deinde lotum et mtidum posteia 
die emittit It is just matertera, and not mater, that is meant by 
teta elsewhere 

Christian mythology among the Slav and certain Asiatic nations 
has handed over the thunderer’s business to the piophet Elijah, 
who drives to heaven in the tempest, whom a clia'i lot and lioi ses of 
fire receive, 2 Kings 2, 11 In the Servian songs 2, 1 2, 2 he is 
expressly called gromovmh Ihya^ lightning and thundei (munya and 
grom) are given into his hand, and to smful men he shuts up the 
clouds of heaven, so that they let no rain fall on the earth (see 
Suppl ). This last agrees with the 0 T too, 1 Kings 17, 1 18, 41-5, 
conf Lu 4, 25, Jam 5, 17 , and the same view is taken m the 
OHG poem, 0 in. 12, 13 

Quedent sum giw§,ro, Sehas sis tlier mdro, 
thei thiz lant sd tharta, then liimil s& lisparta, 
ther lu m haz in notin regonon then liutin, 
thuangta si giwS-ro harto filu suaro ^ 

But what we have to note especially is, that in the stoiy of Anti- 
christ’s appearance a httle before the end of the world, which was 
current throughout the Mid Ages (and whose striking points of 
agreement with the OK mythus of Surtr and Muspellsheim I shall 
speak of later), Hehas again occupies the place of the northern 
thundergod Thdir overcomes the great serpent, but he has 
scarcely moved nine paces from it, when he is touched by its 
venomous breath, and sinks to ,the ground dead, Sn 73. In the 

^ Udri gronfom, gromovit Ikya! siuite with thunder, thunderer Ehas, 
1, 77 

2 Greg tur , pref to bk 2 • Memmerit (lector) sub Hekae tempoie, qm 
pluvms cum voluit ahtuht, et cum hbiut arentibus terns infudit, &c 
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OHG poem of Muspilli 48 — 54, Antichrist and the devil do indeed 
fall, but Elias also is grievously wounded in the fight . 

Doh wanit des vilu gotmanno^ 
daz Ehas in demo wige arwartit . 

s6 daz Ekases pluot 
in erda kitimfit, 
so inpimnant die perga , 

his blood diipping on the eaith sets the mountains on file, and the 
Judgment-day is heialded by other signs as well Without 
knowmg m their completeness the notions of the devil, Antichrist, 
Elias and Enoch, which were current about the 7th or 8th 
century we cannot fully appreciate this analogy between Elias 
and the Donar of the heathens There was nothing in Christian 
tradition to wan ant the supposition of Elias receiving a wound, 
and that a deadly one The comparison becomes still more sug- 
gestive by the fact that even half-chiistian races m the Caucasus 
worship Ehas as a god of thunder The Ossetes think a man lucky 
who IS struch by hghimng, they believe Iha has taken him to 
himself , survivors raise a cry of joy, and sing and dance around 
the body, the people flock together, form a ring for dancmg, and 
sing 0 EUa/hi Ella%y eldaer tchoppei ^ (0 Elias, Elias, lord of the 
rocky summits) By the cairn over the grave they set up a long pole 
supporting the skin of a black he-goat, which is their usual manner 
of sacrificing to Elias (see Suppl ) They implore Ehas to make 
their fields fruitful, and keep the hail away from them ^ Olearius 
already had put it upon record, that the Circassians on the Caspian 
sacrificed a goat on Elias’s day, and stretched the skin on a pole 
with prayers ^ Even the Muhammadans, m praying that a thunder- 
storm may be averted, name the name of Ilya ® 

'Now, the Servian songs put by the side of Elias the Virgm 
Maiy ; and it was she especially that in the Mid Ages was invoked 
for ram The chroniclers mention a ram-procession m the Li^ge 

1 Gotman, a divme, a priest 1 Couf ^upra, pp 88-9. 

2 The Rabbinical legend likewise assumes that Ehas will return and slay 
the malignant ^ammael , Eisenmenger 2, 696 851. 

3 Klaproth’s travels in the Caucasus 2, 606. 601^ 

* ErWn’s archiv fur Russland 1841, 429. 

® Ad. Oleanus reiseschr 1647, pp 522-3 
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country about tbe year 1240 or 1244,^ three times did priests and 
people march round (nudis pedibus et m ]aneis), but all in vain, 
because if. calling upon all the saints they had forgotten the Mother 
of God , so, when the saintly choir laid the petition before God, 
Mar^ opposed In a new procession a solemn ' salve regma ’ was 
sung Et cum serenum tempus ante fuisset, tanta inundatio pluviae 
facta est, ut fere omnes qui in piocessione aderant, hac lUacque 
dispergerentur With the Lithuanians, the holy goddess (dievaite 
sventa) is a rain-goddess Heathendom probably addressed the 
petition for ram to the thundergod, instead of to Elias and Mary.^ 
Yet I cannot call to mind a single passage, even in GIST legend, 
where Thdrr is said to have bestowed ram when it was asked for , 
we are only told that he sends stormy weather when he is angry, 
Olafs Tryggv saga 1, 302-6 (see Siippl ) But we may fairly take 
into account his general resemblance to Zeus and Jupiter (who are 
expressly i/ermy phimus, II 12, 25 ve Zev^ crvvexk), and the pre- 
valence of whs %mhem wears among all the neighbouring nations 
(see Suppl ) 

A description by Petronius cap 44, of a Eoman procession for 
ram, agrees closely with that given above from the Mid Ages . 
Antea stolatae ibant nudis pedibus in clivum, passis capillis, menti- 
bus puns, et t/b-ym aqxiam exoralant , itaque statim uiceatim (in 
bucketfuls) pluebat, aut tunc aut nunquam, et omnes ridebant, uvidi 
tanquam mures M Antoninus {el<; kavrov 5, 7) has preserved the 
beautifully simple prayer of the Athemans for ram 
^A67]va{a>v, vo-ov, tcrov, & Zev, Kara apovpa<; AOrjvaLcov 
Kal tS>v TT^hicov (see Suppl ) According to Lasicz, the Lithuanian 
prayer ran thus Peicune devaite memuski und mana dirvu (so I 
emend dievu), melsu tavi, palti miessu Cohibe te, Percune, neve 
in meum agrum calamitatem immittas (more simply, str±e not), 
ego vero tibi hanc succidiam dabo The Old Prussian formula is 
said to have been * Dievas Perkunos, absolo mus* spare us, = Lith 
apsaugok mus * To all tins I will add a more extended petition in 
Esthonian, as GutslafiP heard an old peasant say it as late as the 

1 Aegidius anreae valhs cap 135 (Chapeauville 2, 267-8) Chron belg 
maga ad arm 1244 (Pistorius 3, 263) 

^ Other samts ^so grant ram xn answer to prayer, as St Mansuetns m 
Pertz 6, 512^. 513^ , the body of St Lupus carried about at Sens m 1097, 
Pertz 1, 106-7 Conf infra, feiin-makmg* 

3 Joh. Gutslaffj kurzer bencht und unterncht von der falsch heihg ge- 
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17t]i century ' Dear Thunder (woda Picker), we offer to thee an 
ox that hath two hoins and four cloven hoofs, we would pray thee 
fur our ploughing and sowing, that our straw he copperj^ed, our 
gram be golden -yellow Push elseiahitJiei all the thick Hack clouds, 
over great fens, high foiests, and wildernesses But unto us 
ploughers and sowers give a fruitful season and sweet lam Holy 
Tlmndei (poha Picken), guaid our seedfield, that it bear good straw 
below, good ears above, and good grain within ’ Picker or Picken 
would in modern Esthonian be called Pitkne, which comes near 
the Finnic ^itkainen =: thunder, perhaps even Thunder , Hupei’s 
Esth Diet however gives both jpikkenne and fikne simply as 
thunder (impersonal) The Finns usually give their thundeigod 
the name Ulko only, the Esthonians that of Turns as well, 
evidently from the Hoise Tliorr (see Suppl)^ 

As the feitility of the land depends on thunderstorms and 
lains, Pitkmnen and Zeus appear as the oldest divinity of agri- 
cultural nations, to whose bounty they look for the thriving of 
their cornfields and fruits (see Suppl ) Adam of Bremen too attri- 
butes thunder and lightning to Thor expressly m connexion with 
dominion over weather and fiuits : Thoi, mquiunt, praesidet in aere, 
qui tomtrua et fulmina, ventos imbresque, seuna et fi ages gitbe') nett 
Here then the worship of Thor comcides with that of Wuotan, to 
whom likewise the reapeis paid homage (pp 154 — 7), as on the other 
hand Thor as well as O^inn guides the events of war, and receives 
his share of the spoils (p, 133) To the Horse mind indeed, Thor’s 
victoiies and his battles with the giants have thrown his peaceful 
office quite into the shade Nevertheless to Wuotan’s mightiest 
son, whose mother is Eaith heiself, and who is also named Per- 
kunos, we must, if only for his Imeage sake, allow a direct relation 
to Agricultuie^ He clears up the atmosphere, he sends fertihzing 


nandten bache m Liefland Wohlianda Doipt 1644, pp 362-4 Even m his 
time the language of the prayer was hard to tindei stand. , it is given, corrected, 
in Peterson’s Finn mythol p 17, and Eosenplanter’s beitr , heft 5, p 157 

^ TJhko IS, next to Yumeda (whom I connect with Wuotan), the highest 
Finnish god Pitkainen hterally means the long, taU, high one 

2 Uhland in his essay on Thorr, has penetrated to the heart of the ON 
myths, and ingeniously worked out the thought, that the very confiict of the 
summer-god with the winter-giants, itself 'Signifies the business of bringing land 
under crdtivation, that the crushing rock-splitting foice of the thunderbolt 
prepares the hard stony soil This is most happily expounded of the Hriingnir 
and Orvandill sagas , in some of the others it seems not to answer so well 
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showers, and his sacred tree suppbes the nutritious acorn Th6r’s 
minni was drunk to the prosperity of coinhelds 

The^German thundergod was no doubt represented, like Zeus 
and Jupiter, with a long heard A Danish rhyme still calls him 
‘ Thor nied sit lange shag' (F Magnusen’s lex 957) But the 017 
sagas everywhere define him more narrowly as red-learded, of 
couise in allusion to the fiery phenomenon of lightning when the 
god IS angry, he blows in his red beard, and thunder peals through 
the clouds In the Fornm sog 2, 182 and 10, 329 he is a tall, 
handsome, red-bearded youth Mikill vexti (in growth), ok unghgr, 
fiiSr synum (fair to see), ok rau&skeggja^i , m 5, 249 maSr ran&- 
skeggja&T Men in distress invoked his red beard Landsmenn 
toko }?at r5,?S (adopted the plan) at heita Jietta hit rau^a sTcegg, 2, 
183 When in wrath, he shakes his beard EeiSr var ]>k, scegg 
nam at lirista^ scoi nani at dyja (wnoth was he then, beard he took 
to bristling, hair to tossing), Seem 70^ More general is the 
phrase Mt siga biynnar otan fyiir augun (let sink the brows over 
his eyes), Sn 50 His divine rage (5,sm65r) is often mentioned 
Th6ir varS iei&, Sn 52 Especially interesting is the story of 
Thoi’s meeting with King Olat 1, 303 , his power seems half broken 
by this time, giving way to the new doctrine , when the Christians 
appioach, a follower of Thorr exhorts him to a brave resistance 
}^eyt }?u i mot J?eim skeggrodd ]?ina (raise thou against them thy 
beaid’s voice) ]?a gengu J?eir ut, ok USs Thorr fast i kam;pana^ ok 
]:)eytt% skegguaistma (then went they out, and Th blew hard into 
his beard, and raised his beard’s voice) kom ]?egar andviSii moti 
konungi sva styrkt, at ekki matti viS halda (immediately there came 
ill-weather against the king so strong, that he might not hold out, 
%e sea) — This red beard of the thunderer is still remembered in 

curses, and that among the Frisian folk, wnthout any visible connex- 
ion with FTorse ideas 'diis raadlmQet donner regnr’’ (let red-haired 
thunder see to that) is to this day an exclamation of the North Fris- 
ians ^ And when the Icelanders call a fox holtapdrr, Thorr of the 
holt,^ it is probably in allusion to his red fur (see Suppl ) 

The ancient languages distinguish three acts in the natural 

^ Der geizhalz auf Silt, Flensburg 1809, p 123 , 2nd ed Sonderburg 1833, 
p, 113 

^ Nucleus lat in usum scholae schalholtinae Hafmae 1738, p 2088 

12 
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phenomenon the flash, fidgur, aarpairr}, the sound, tomtms, /Spovrijj 
and the stroke, ftilmen, K€pavv6<; (see Suppl ) 

The lightning's flash, which we name Ihtz, was expressed in out 
older speech both by the simple phliy Giaff 3, 244, MHG Uic, Iw 
649 Wigal 7284, and by jplechazunga (coruscatio), derived from 
plechazan,^ a frequentative of gplecMn (fulgere), Diut 1, 222-4, 
they also used plechunga, Diut 1, 222 Pleccateshem^ Pertz 2, 383, 
the name of a place, now Blexen , the MHG has hhhze (fulgur) 
die Ihhzeii und die donerslege sint nut gewalte in siner pflege, MS 
2, 166^ — Again IShazan (niicare, coruscare), Goth lauhatj an, pre- 
supposes a 16hen, Goth lauhan Piom the same loot the Goth 
forms his Iduhmum (dcrTpaTr?;), while the Saxon from bhc made a 
hhcsmo (fulgur) AS leoma (jubar, fulgui), GIST hom^, Swed 
ljungeld, Dan lyn — A Prussian folk-tale has an expressive phrase 
for the lightning ' He loith the Hue whip chases the devil,' ^ e the 
giants, for a Uue flame was held specially sacred, and people 
swear by it, hTorth Fris ‘ donners Uobhin (blue sheen) help ^ ' m 
Hansens geizhals p 123 , and Schartlin’s curse was Uau feuer I 
(see Suppl ) 

Beside donar, the OHG would have at its command capreh 
(fragor) from prehhan (frangere), G1 hiab 963^, for which the 
MHG often has Iclac, Tioj 12231 14693, and krach from krachen, 
(crepare) mit kiache gap der doner duz, Parz 104, 5, and as 
krachen is synonymous with rizen (stiictly to burst with a crash), 
we also find wolkemfe fern for thunder, Parz 378, 11 Wh 389, 
18 , gegen?^^, Waitb kr jen 57, reht als der wilde dunrslac von 
himel kam geiizzen^ Ecke 105 dei chlafondo doner, IsT Cap 114, 
der chlafleih heizet toner , der doner stet gespannen, Apollon 879 
I connect the Gothic peihvd fern with the Finnic teuhaan (strepo), 
teuhaus (strepitus, tumultus), so that it would mean the noisy, 
uproarious Some L Germ dialects call thunder Strodtm 

Osnabr 77, agreeing with the Slav grom, hrom (see Suppl) 

For the notion of fulmen we possess only compounds, except 

1 While writing plechazan, I iemeiul)er pleckan, plahta (patere, nndaii , 
bleak), MHa blecken, blacte, Wigal 4890 , which, when used of the sky, 
means . the clouds open, heaven opens, as we still say of forked and she^ 
lightning , conf. Lohengr p 125 leht alsain des hnnmels bhz von doner sich 
eihleohet If this plechan is akin to plih (fulgur), we must suppose two verbs 
plihhan^pleili, and plehhan plah, the second derived from the first Slav hmh, 
blisk, but Boh bozhi posel, ^od’s messenger, bghtmng-flash. Buss rmlmya, 
Serv, mimya, fern (see Suppl ) 
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when the simple donner is used m that sense sluoc alse ein doner, 
Roth 1747 hiure hit der scM? (shower, storm) erslageii, MS 3, 
223®', ’commonly donnerschlag, Uitzschlag OHG- hhg-scuz (-shot, 
fulgurum j actus), 17 cap 13, MHG Uickeschoz, Bari 2, 26 253, 27, 
and Martina 205®*, fiurin donensbdle, Parz 104, 1, don- 

reslac, Iw 651, ter scuz tero fiurentun donerstrdlo (ardentis fulminis), 
erscozenmit tim donerstrdldn, Bth 18 175, MHG uette'ist'taM, 
Ihtzst't ahl, donneishahl MHG wilder donerslac. Geo 751, as 
lightning is called w%ld fiie, Rah 412, Selim 1, 553, and so m ON 
vilh-eldr, Sn 60 (see Suppl) 

So then, as the god who lightens has red hair ascribed to him, 
and he who thunders a waggon, he wdio smites has some weapon 
that he shoots But here I judge that the notion of arrows being 
shot {wilder ffil der uz dem dome snellet, Troj 7673 doners 'pfile, 
Turnei von Nantheiz 35 150) was meiely imitated from the KrjXa 
tela JoYis, the true Teutonic Donai thiows wedge-shaped 
Slones from the sky ' ez wart me slem geworfen dar er enkaeme von 
der seli^rel there was never stone throwni there (into the castle 
high), unless it came from the storm, Ecke 203 ein vlins (flint) 
von donrestillen, Wolfram 9, 32 ein heize daz von rlinse ime dome 
gewahsen wsere (a heart made of the flint in thunder), Wh 12, 16 
scli'd'i estein, Bit 10332 schawei stem, Suchenw 33, 83 s& slahe 
mich ein donerstein ^ Ms H 3, 202®* We now call it donneiAe^^, 
Swed ask-r^^^ (-wedge) , and in popular belief, there darts out of 
the cloud together vith the flash a Mack wedge, which buries itself 
m the earth as deep as the highest church-tower is high ^ But every 
tune it thunders again, it begins to rise nearer to the surface, and 
after seven gears you may find it above ground Any house in 
which it is preserved, is proof against damage by hghtning , when 
a thunder-storm is coming on, it begins to sweat ^ Such stones are 
also called donnerdate (-axes) donnei steine, donneihammei , alhschosse 
(elfshots), teufelsfingei thunde'i -holts, Thors 

vigge, Dan tordenkile, tordenstraale (v infra, ch XXXVII),® and stone 
hammers and knives found in ancient tombs bear the same name 
Saxo Gram p 236 Inusitati p5nderis malleos, quos Jomales voca- 

^ This depth IS variously expressed in curses, eg May thS thunder strike 
you into the earth as far as a hare can lun in a hundred years * 

2 Weddigens ■vvestfal mag 3, 713 Wigands archiv 2, 320, has nine years 
instead of seven 

® The Grk name for the stone is fieXefivlnjs a missile 
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bant, • • . prisca virorum rehgione cultos , . . . cnpiens 
emm antiqmtas tonitruorum causas nsitata rerum similitudme com- 
prebendere, malUos, qnibus coeli fiagores cieri credebat, inge«.ti aere 
complexa fueiat (see Suppl) To Jupiter too the silex (flms) was 
sacred, and it was held by those taking an oath Trom the mention 
of ' elf-shots ’ above, I would mfer a connexion of the elf-sprites 
with the thundeigod, m whose service they seem to be employed 

The hTorse mythology provides Th6rr with a wonderful hammer 
named M%olmr (mauler, tudes, contundens), which he hurls at the 
giants, Saem 57^ 67^ 68^ , it is also called pru^hamar, strong 
hammer, Saem 67^ 68^, and has the propeity of returning into the 
god’s hand of itself, after being thrown, Sn 132 As this hammer 
files through the air (er hann kemr S, lopt, Sn 16), the giants know 
it, lightmng and thunder precede the throwing of it ]?vi naest sa 
hann (next saw he, giant Hrhngnirj eldingar oc heyiSi piumur 
st6rar, sa hann ]?a Thor i asmoSi, for hann akaflega, oc leiddi hamarin 
00 hastad'i, Sn 109 This is obviously the crushing thunderbolt, 
which descends after lightning and thunder, which was nevertheless 
regarded as the god’s permanent weapon , hence perhaps that 
rising of the bolt out of the earth Saxo, p 41, repiesents it as a 
club (clava) without a haoidle, but infoims us that Bother m a battle 
with Thor had hnoehed off the manubium clavae, this agiees with 
the Eddie nairative of the manufacture of the hammer, when it 
was accounted a fault in it that the handle was too short (at 
forskeptit var heldr skamt), Sn 131 It was forged by cunning 
dwarfs,^ and in spite of that defect, it was their masterpiece In 
Saxo p 163, Thor is armed with a tomda chalyls ^ It is noticeable, 
how Erauenlob MS 2, 214^ expresses himself about G-od the Father 
der smit ilz Oherlande warf sineu hamer in mine schoz The ham- 
mer, as a divine tool, was considered sacred, brides and the bodies 
of the dead were consecrated with it, Seem 74^ Sn 49 66 , men 
blessed with the sign of the hammer,^ as chiistians did with the sign 
of the cross, and a stroke of lightning was long regarded in the 

^ As Zeus’s hglitnmg was by the Curctes or Cyclopes 

® That in ancient statues of" the thundergod the hammer had not been for- 
gotten, seems to be proved by pretty late evidence, e g the statue of a dorper 
mentioned in connexion with the giants (ch XVIII, quotation from Fergut) 
And m the AS Solomon and Saturn, Thunor wields a fiery axe (ch XXV, Mus- 
pilh) 

® In the Old Germ law, the throwing of a hammer ratifies the acquisition 
of property. 
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Mid Ages as a happy initiatory omen to any undertaking Thou 
with his hammer hallows dead bones, and makes them ahve again, 
Sn 49 i(see Suppl) — But most important ol all, as 'vouching for 
the wide extension of one and the same heathen faith, appears to 
me that beautiful poem in the Edda, the Hamars heimt (hammer's 
homing, mallei recuperatio),^ whose action is motived by Thdr’s 
hammer being stolen by a giant, and buried eight miles underground 
"ek hefi H16iri5a hamar umfolginn §.tta rostom for lorS nedan,’ 
S^em 71^ This unmistakably hangs together with the popular 
belief I have quoted, that the thunderbolt dives into the earth and 
takes seien or nine yeais to get up to the suiface again, mounting 
as it were a mile every yeai At bottom Thrymr, Jpursa dr6ttinn, 
lord of the durses or giants, w^ho has only got his own hammei 
back again, seems identical with Thdrr, being an older nature-god, 
in whose keeping the thunder had been befoie the coming of the 
§,ses , this is shown by his name, w^hich must be derived fiom 
J?iuma, tonitru The compound J?rumketill (which Biorn explains 
as aes tinmens) is in the same case as the better-known ]?6rketill 
(see Suppl ) 

Another proof that this myth of the thundergod is a joint pos- 
session of Scandinavia and the rest of Teutondom, is supphed by 
the word hammer itself Hamar means in the first place a hard 
stone 01 rock,2 and secondly the tool fashioned out of it , the ON" 
hamair still keeps both meanings, rapes and malleus (and ^ahs, seax 
again is a stone knife, the Lat saxum) Such a name is paiticularly 
well-suited for an instrument with which the mountain-god Donar, 
our ‘Eairguneis,' achieves all his deeds hTow as the god’s hammer 
strikes dead, and the curses 'thunder strike you’ and 'hammer strike 
you’ meant the same thmg, there sprang up in some parts, especially 
of Lower Gemany, after the fall of the god Donar, a personification 
of the word Samar in the sense of Death or Devil ' dat die de 
Hamer ^ i vor den Hamer ^ de Hamer sla ^ ’ are phrases still 

1 No other lay of the Edda shows itself so mtergro'wn with the people’s 
poetry of the North , its plot survives in Swedish, Danish and Norwegian songs, 
which bear the same relation to thaf m the Edda as our tolk-song of Hilde- 
brand and Alebrand does to our ancient poesy Thor no longer appears as a 
god, but as Thorlar (Thorkarl) or Thord af Eafsgaard, who is robbed of his 
golden hammer, conf. Iduna 8, 122 Nyemps ndvalg 2, 188 * Arvidsson h 3 
Schade’s beskrnelse over oen Mors, Aalborg 1811, p 93 Also the remarkable 
legend of Thor med' turgum hamri in Faye’s norske sagn. Arendal 1833, p 3, 
w here also he loses and seeks his hammer 

2 Slav hmimi gen kaninia, stone , Lith dkmff. gen akmens , i^am = liam 
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current among the people, m which you can exchange Hamer for 
JDuvel, but which, one and all, can only be traced back to the god 
that strikes -with the hammer In the same way "dat is en 
Hamer, en hamersken kerl,’ a rascally impudent cheat ^ de Hamer 
kennt se all ^ the devil may know them all, Schutze 2, 96 Hem- 
merle%n, meister Hammeo lein, signified the evil spirit Consider also 
the curses which couple the two names , donner und teufel ^ both 
of which stood for the ancient god By gammel Thor, old Thor, the 
common people in Denmaik mean the devil , in Sweden they long 
protested by Thoi e gud The Lithuanians worshipped an enormous 
liamme'i, Seb Frankes weltbuch 55^ (see Suppl). 

It must have been at an earlier stage that certam attributes 
and titles of the Saviour, and some Judeo-christian legends, were 
transfer! ed to the heathen god, and particularly the myth of Leviathan 
to loimungandr As Chiist by his death overmastered the monster 
serpent (Bari 78, 39 to 79, 14), so Th6ri overcomes the mi5gar^s- 
01 m (-worm, snake that encircles the world), and similar epithets 
are given to both ^ Taking into account the resemblance between 
the sign of the cioss and that of the hammer, it need not seem 
surprising that the newly converted Germans should under the 
name of Christ still have the lord of thunder and the giver of ram 
present to their minds , and so a connexion with Ma^y the Mother 
of God (p 174) could be the more easily established The eailiest 
troubadour (Diez p 15 Eaynouaid 4, 83) actually names Christ 
still as the loid of thunder, Jhesus del tro 

A Neapolitan fairy-tale in the Pentamerone 5, 4 persomfies 
thunder and hghtmng (truone e Imvpe) as a beautiful youth, brother 
of seven spinning virgins, and son of a wicked old mother who 
knows no higher oath than ‘ pe truone e lam 2 Je ’ Without assert- 
ing any external connexion between this tradition and the German 

1 Brem wtb 2, 575 dat di de /lamer sla ’ Strodtm p 80, conf Schm 2, 192 
the hammer, or a gieat hammei stiike you f Abeles kunstl unordn 4, 3 Ge- 
nchtsh 1, 673 2, 79 299 382 veihamert dur, kolt, Schutze 2, 96=verdonnert, 
yerteufelt, blasted, cursed, &c How deeply the worship of the god had taken 
root among the people, is proved by these almost ineradicable curses, once 
solemn protestations donner ! donnenoe^ter ^ heiliges gewittei (holy thunder- 
storm) ’ And, adding the Christian symbol Jcreuz donnerwetter f Then, 
euphemistically; disguised bim (by the) duinmer, potz dummer ’ dummer 
auch ’ Slutz 1, 123 2, 161-2 3, 56 bim dummer hammer 3, 51 bim dumstig, 
dunnstif^ as m Hesse donnerstag ^ bim liamer ^ In Flanders bi Vids morkel 
liamer > Willem’s vloeken, p 12 

2 Finn Magnusen lex 484-5 
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one,^ we discover in it the same idea of a kind and beneficent, not 
a hostile and fiendish god of thunder 


The large beetle, which we call stag-beetle or fii e-beetle, lucanus 
cervus, taurus (ch XXI, beetles), is in some districts of South Ger- 
many named donnergueg^ donneiguge, donne'ipupp& (gueg, guegi, 
beetle), perhaps because he likes to hve in oak-tiees, the tree sacred 
to thunder For he also bears the name eichochs, Swed ekoxe (oak- 
ox), but then again feuerschroter, furboter (fire-beeter, -z e kindler),^ 
borner or haus-brenner (-burner), which indicates his relation to 
thunder and lightning It is a saying, that on his hoi ns he cairies 
redhot coals into a roof, and sets it alight , more definite is the 
belief mentioned in Aberglaube, p xcvi, that lightning will strike a 
house into which this beetle is carried In Swed a beetle is still 
named horntroll (see Suppl ) 

Among herbs and plants, the following are to be specially noted 
the donneihartf stonecrop or houseleek, semper vivum tectorum, 
which, planted on the loof, protects from the lightning's stroke^ 
ha'iha Jovis vulgari more vocatur (Macer Floridus 741), Fr Joiiharle 
(conf Append p Iviii), — the donnerlesen (-besom), a shaggy tangled 
nest-hke growth on boughs, of which supeistition ascribes the gen- 
eiation to lightning , otherwise called alpruthe the donnerJcmut, 
sedum, the define? Jlug, fumaria bulbosa, — the donneTd^stel^ eryng- 
lum campestre, — the Dan tordemkreppe, burdock — The South Slavs 
call the ms pencmk, Perun's flower, while the Lettons call our 


How comes the Ital to have a trono (Heap truono, Span frueno) by the 
side of tuono ^ and the Provencal a tiom with the same meaning ^ Has the R 
supt m from onr donar, or still better from the Goth drimjiia, soniis. Bom 10, 
lb (conf dmnen, cymbars droning sound’ of Dr-vden)*? or did the Lat thwoiia 
pass into the sense of sky and thunder ? ‘ forchst nicht, wanns tonnert, ein 
we:^ vom hmimel fallen ? ’ Garg 181^ The troubadour’s ‘ Jhesus del tro ’ 
might then simply mean lord of the hrmament 

V, <• 1 ‘ ^ sacrifice, and lyres leete,’ Chaucer Hence beetle itself ? AS 

oy tel — 1 RAXS 

tronhadour, qiioted hy Eaynouard sub v larbmol, says e da- 

*’^1® hauswurz (hauswurzel, 
buperst 60), Ae Wf/iom, albaspina, is a safeguard against lightning (Mini 

j® among the ancient EomaiS, or the 

Ui? planted round a house, conf h-en'wssel (Superst 33fa) , ‘palm branches 
^ f eoalabghted caudles, a hre made on the hearth, axe good lor a 
anz 1760, p 1392 The crossbiU too is a protector 
the the sign of the cross or hammer ‘i but 

me nest-makmg redbreast or redstart appears to attract ligbtmng’fch XXI, 

rsifas ’&r *“ 
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liedericli (ground-ivy^ hedge-mustard?) peh hones, Perunika is also, 
like Ins, a woman’s name The oak above all tiees was dedicated 
to the Thundeier (pp 67, 72) qiierms Jovi placuit, Phaedr/r 3, 17 , 
magna Jovis antiquo robore quercus, Vug. Geoig 3, 332 At 
Dodona stood the hpv^ v’^LKOfi^o^ Aw, Od 14, 327 19, 297, but at 
Troy the leech often named in the Ihad ^77709 vy}n]Xr) Aw al^ioxoio, 
5, 693 7, 60 A particular kind of oak is in Servian grm, and 
gymih is quercetum, no doubt in close connexion with groni 
(tonitrus), grmiti 01 grmlieti (tonaie) The acorn is spoken of 
above, p 177. 

Apparently some names of the snipe (scolopax gallinago) have 
to do with this subject donnerziege (-goat), donnerstagspfeid 
(Thuisday horse), h%mmelsz%ege (capella coelestis) , because he seems 
to bleat or whinny in the sky ? But he is also the weatherlii d, 
stoimbird, rainbird, and his flight betokens an approaching thunder- 
storm Dan Swed horsgpk^lo,^ horsegowk 

or cuckoo, from his neighing, the flrst time he is heard in the year, 
he piognosticates to men their fate (Biorn sub v), evidently 
superstitious fancies cling to the bird. His Lettish name pelwhona 
kascL, pehrkona ahsis (tliundei’s she-goat and he-goat) agrees exactly 
with the German In Lithuanian too, Mielcke 1, 294 2, 271 
gives Perlmno ozhys as heaven’s goat, for winch another name is 
tikkutis — Kannes pantheum p 439, thinks the name donners- 
tagspferd belongs to the goat itself, not to the bird , this would be 
welcome, if it can be made good Some confirmation is found in 
the AS fiigengmt (ibex, rupicapra, chamois), and fiiginlucca (capii- 
cornus), to which would correspond an OHG virgungeiz, virgun- 
pocch , so that in these the analogy of fairguni to Donar holds 
good The wild creature that leaps over rocks would better become 
the god of rocks than the tame goat In the Edda, Thorr has 
he-goats yoked to his thunder-car between these, and the weather- 
fowl described by turns as goat and horse (always a car-di awing 
beast), there might exist some half-obscured link of connexion (see 
Suppl ) It IS significant also, that the devil, the modem repre- 
sentative of the thunder god, has the credit of having created goats, 
both he and she , and as Thorr puts away the bones of his goats 
after thej have been picked, that he may bring them to life again 
(Sp. 49. 50),^ so the Swiss shepherds believe that the goat has 

1 The myth of the skiiightered goats hrought to hfe again by hammer-conse- 
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sometliing of the devil in her, she was made by hun, and hei feet 
especially smack of then origin, and are not eaten, Tobler 214^ 
Did the german thnndergod in paiticnlar he-goats and she- 
goats sacrificed to him (supra, p 52) ^ The Old Roman or Etruscan 
hidental (from bidens, lamb) signifies the place where lightning had 
struck and killed a man there a lamb had to be sacrificed to 
Jupiter, and the man’s body was not burned, but buried (Plin 2, 
54) If the Ossetes and Circassians in exactly the same way offer 
a goat over the body killed by lightning, and elevate the hide on a 
'pole (supra, p 174), it becomes the more likely by a great deal that 
the goat-offering of the Langobards was intended for no other than 
Donar For hanging up hides was a Langobardish iite, and was 
practised on other occasions also, as wiU presently be shown In 
Carinthia, cattle struck by lightning are considered sacred to God , 
no one, not even the poorest, dares to eat of them (Sartons reise 2, 
158). 

Other names of places compounded with that of the thnndergod, 
besides the numerous Donnersbergs already cited, are forthcoming 
in Germany Near Oldenburg lies a viUage named BomuTsehwee, 


cration, and of the hoar Saehrimnir (Sn 42) being boiled and eaten every day 
and coming whole again every evening, seems to re-appear in more than one 
shape In Wolfs Wodana, p xxviii, the following passage on witches in 
Ferrara is quoted from Barthol de Spina (t 1546X quaes tio de stngihus 
Dicunt etiam, quod postquam comederunt ahquem pinguem bovem vel aliquam 
vegetem, vino vel arcam seu cophmuin panibus evacuarunt et consumpserunt 
ea vorantes, domina lUapercuht aurea ivtga quam manugestat ea vasavel loca, 
et statim ut piius plena sunt vim vel panis ac si nihil inde fuisset assumptum 
Similiter congeri jubet ossa mortui bovis mpei cor mm epis extensum, ipsimique pei 
quatuor pai^tes super ossa revolvens iirgaque percuhens, mmim bourn reddit ut 
prius, ac reducendum jubet ad locum suum The diabolical witches’ meal 
very well matches that of the thundergod But we are also told m legends, 
that the samt, after eating up a cock, reanimated it out of the bones , and so 
early as parson Amis, we find the belief made use of in playing-off a deception 
(L 969 seq ) Folk-tales relate how a magician, after a fish had been eaten, threw 
the boms into water, and the fish came ahve again As with these eatable 
creatures, so in other tales there occurs the reanimation of persons who have 
been cut to pieces in the marchen vom Machandelbom (jumper-tree) , m the 
myth of Zeus and Tantalus, where the shoulder ot Pelops being devoured by 
Demeter (Ovid 6, 406) reminds us of the he-goaf s leg-bone being split for the 
marrow, and remaimng lame after he came to life again , m the myth of Osms 
and St Adalbert (Temme p 33) , conf DS no 62, and Ezekiel 37 Then m 
the eighth Finnish rune, Lemmmkaimen’s mother gathers all the limbs of his 
dismembered body, and makes them live again The fastening of heads that 
have been chopped oft to their trunks, m Waltharius 1157 (conf p ^3) seems 
to imply a bdief in their reaiiimation, and agrees with a circumstance in 
hlorske eventyr pp 199, 201 
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formerly Donerswe,^ Donnerswehe, Donnerswede (Kohli liandb von 
Oldenb 2, 55), wlncb reminds us of 0?5msve, Wodeneswege (p 151), 
and leaves us equally in doubt whether to understap,d wih a 
temple, or weg a way The Norwegian folk-tale tells us of an 
actual T/io 7$ mj (way, Faye p 5) A village Dooimrsi eiit is to be 
found in Franconia towards Bohemia, a Donnersted in Theding- 
hausen bailiwick, Brunswick, a Thunoesfeld [Thurfield] in AS 
documents, Kemble 2, 115 195 272, &c &c — Many m Scan- 
dinavia, eg,m. Denmark, Torslunde (Thdrs lundr, grove), 

(Thors engi, mg) ^ several in Sweden, Tots mdse (gurges) m a 
boundary-deed of Ostergotland, Broocman 1, 15, Thorslo^g m. Goth- 
land, Gutalag p 107. 260 ThSrshorg (mountam) and ThSrsJiofn 
(haven) in Norway, Fornm sog 4, 12 843 , Thdi'smork (wood, a 
holy one ?), Nialss cap 149 150® Thdis nes {nose, cape), Ssem 
155^ and Eyrb saga cap 4 (see Suppl) Thors hro (Thors bih, 
bridge) m Schonen, like the Norwegian Thor’s-way, leads us to 
that prevalent belief in devil's bridges and other buildings, which 
IS the popular way of accounting for peculiarly shaped rocks, 
precipices and steep mountain paths , only God or the devil could 
have burst them so. 

As a man's name, Donar in its simple form is rarely found , one 
noble family on the Ehme was named Domier von Lorheim, Sieb- 
mach 5, 144 Its derivatives and compounds aie not common in 
any High Germ dialect , a Carolingian doc m the Cod lauresh 
no 464 has Donarad, which I take to be the ON Thd? 6) , and the 
Trad fuld 2, 23 AlUhonar, which is the ON Thdrdlfr inveited 
Such name-formations are far more frequent m the North, where 
the service • of the god prevailed so long : Thorarr (OHG 
Donaraii ^ ), Thdivr, Thdi^d'r, Tlidr^hctlh^ Thdrdlfr (OS Thunerulf in 
Calend merseb Septemb), Thdroddr, and the femimnes Thdra, 
Thdrun, Thdrarna (formed like diorna, Gramm. 2, 336), Thdrkatla, 
Thdrhildr, Thdrdis, &c I cannot see why the editors of the Forn- 
manna sogur deprive such proper names as Thdrgei^Q, ThdrUorn, 

^ ‘ to Donerswe, dai heft de herscup den tegenden (teind, tithe),* Land- 
register of 1428 

^ Others specified m Snhm, knt hist 2, 651 

® The settlers in Iceland, when they consecrated a district to Thorr, named 
it Th$rSmorh, Landn 5, 2 ed, nova p. 343. From Donnersmarh (Zschotor 
tokeh j in the Hungarian county of Zips, comes the Silesian family of Henkel 
von Donnersmark Walach manura die Donnersmaik^ 
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Tliorsieinn, TJbdilehll, ThdrvaldT, Thd-ifinrir, Thdrge? d'r, &o of their 
long vowel , it is not the abstract ]?or, audacia, that they are com- 
poundec^ with, and the ISTialssaga, eg cap 65, spells ThdrgeiiY, 
I'Adrkatla — The frequent name ThStletill, sibhvev Thorkell, Dan 
Torkild, AS Turketulus, Thurkytel (Kemble 2, 286, 349 v supra, 
p 63), if it signifies a kettle, a vessel, of the thundergod, resembles 
Wuotan's saciificial cauldron (p 56) The HymisqviSa sings of 
Th6rr fetching a huge cauldron for the S.ses to brew ale with, and 
wearing it on his head, Saem 57 , which is very hke the strong 
man Hans (ans, ^s ^ ) in the nursery-tale dapping the church bell 
on his head foi a cap — The coupling of Alp (elf) with Donar in 
Albthonar and ThorS^lfr is worthy of notice, for alpgescJioss (elf-shot) 
is a synonym for the thunderbolt, and Alpmtlie (elf-rod) for the 
donnerkraut [donnerbesen^ see p 183] An intimate relation must 
subsist between the gods and the elves (p 180), though on the part 
of the latter a subordinate one (see Suppl) ^ 

It IS observable that in different lays of the Edda Th6rr goes 
by different names In Lokaglepsa and Harbardslio5 he is ‘ Th&rr, 
Asa]?6rr,’but m Hamarsheimt ' Ving]?6rr, HlorriSi’ (yet Thorr as v- ell), 
m AlvismS,! always ' Ving]?&rr,’ m HymisqviSa 'Veorr, H16rri5i,’ not 
to mention the periphrases vagna verr (curruum dominus), Sifjar verr, 
O^ms sonr Hldi rid'i was touched upon m p 167, note Vingthdi r 
they derive from veengr, ala , as if Wing-thunder, the winged one 
aera quatiens ? This appears to be far from certain, as he is else- 
where called fostri Vingins, Sn 101, and m the genealogies this 
Vingmr appears by the side of him Especially impoitant is 
VeoTT, which outside of HymisqviSa is only found once, Seem 9% 
and never except in the nom sing , it belongs doubtless to ve, 
wih, and so betokens a holy consecrated bemg, distinct fiom the 
Ve, gen Vea on p 163 , the OHG form must have been Wihor, 
Wihar ? (see Suppl ) 

As Ot5inn was represented journeymg abroad, to the Eastern land 
(p 163), so is Th&rr engaged in eastward travels Thorr var i 
mistimgi, Ssem 59, i miskvegd 68^, for or mi&Uvegi, 75, ec var 
austr, austrforom ]?inom scaltu aldregi segja seggjom M, 68^ 

In these journeys he fought with and slew the giahts var hann 

% 

1 To the Boriat Mongols beyond L Baikal, fairy-iings in grass are "where 
the sons of the Itghtmng have danced ” — Traxs 
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far inn i austeiieg at berja troll, Sn 46 And this again points to 
the ancient and at that time still nnfoi gotten connexion of the 
Teutonic nations with Asia , this ‘ faring east- ways ’ is^ told of 
othei heioes too, Sn 190 o63 , ey,the race of the Skilflngar is 
expressly placed in that eastern region (sh kynsl&6 er i anstrve- 
gum), Sn 193 , and lotunheim, the world of the giants, was there 
situated 

TM^r was consideied, next to OSinn, the mightiest and strongest 
of all the gods , the Edda makes him OSin’s son, therein differing 
entirely from the Eoman view, which takes Jupitei to be Mercury’s 
frdher , in pedigrees, it is true, Th6rr does appear as an ancestor of 
OSinn Tliorr is usually named immediately after OSinn, some- 
times before him, possibly he was feared more than O^mn (see 
Suppl ) In Saxo Gramm , Eegner confesses Se, Thoo deo excejgto, 
nullam monstrigenae viitutis potentiam expaveie, cujus (sc Thor) 
viiium magnitudini nihil humanarum divmarumque rerum digna 
possit aequalitate conferri He is the true national god of the 
Norwegians, landds (patrium numen), Egilss p 365-6, and when 
dss stands alone, it means especially him, eg , S^m 70% as indeed 
the very meanmg of ans (jugum mentis) agrees with that of Fair- 
guneis His temples and statues were the most numeious in 
Koiway and Sweden, and dsmcgin, divine strength, is understood 
chiefly of him Hence the heathen religion in general is so 
frequently expressed by the simple Thdr Udta, Ssem 113% het 
(called) d Thdr, Landn 1, 12, trd^i (believed) d Thdr, Landn 2, 12 
He assigns to emigrants their new place of abode ThdrT 
honum (shewed him), Landn 3, 7 3, 12 From the Landn^mab&k 
we could quote many things about the worship of Th&rr ]?ar 
stendr enn Thdrs steinn, 2, 12 ganga til fretta vi^ Thdi , 3, 12 
Thorr is worshipped most, and F'leyr next, which agrees with the 
names Thdrvid'r and Freyindr occuriing m one family bine 2, 6 , 
•\u5r IS wood, does it here mean tree, and imply a priestly function? 
OSinvibr does not occui, but Tyvid'r is the name of a plant, ch 
XXXVII It IS ThSr’s hammer that hallows a mark, a marriage, 
and the runes, as we find plainly stated on the stones I show in 
ch XXXIII how Thorr under various aspects passed into the 
devil of the chiistians, and it is not surprising if he acquired 
some of the clumsy boorish nature of the giant in the process, for 
the giants likewise were turned mto fiends The foe and pursuer 
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of all giants m the time of the Ases, he himself appeared a lubber 
to the chiistians, he thiows stones for a wager with giants (conf 
ch XVI^I) But even in the Eddie Thrymsqvi^a, he eats and 
drinks immodeiately like a giant, and the Norwegian folk-tale 
makes him take up cask afrer cask of ale at the wedding, Faye p 4, 
conf the pioverb mundi enginn Asathdr atdrecka (outdrink) 
Conversely, the good-natured old giant Thrymr is by his very name 
a Donar (conf ch XYIII) The delightful story of the hooergs- 
gubbe (old man of the mountain, giant) was known far and wide in 
the North : a poor man invites him to stand godfather to his child, 
but he refuses to come on hearing that Thor or Toi dmieir is also a 
bidden guest (conf ch XVIII) , he sends however a handsome 
present (conf Afzelius 2, 158 Molbech’s eventyr no 62, F Magn 
p 935) In spite of all divergences, there appears in the structure 
of this fable a ceitam similarity to that of Gossip Death, ch XXVII, 
for death also is a devil, and consequently a giant , conf Mullen- 
hoff, schl hoist p 289 That is why some of the old tales which 
still stood their ground in the Christian times try to saddle him 
with all that is odious, and to make him out a diabolic being of a 
woise kind than OSinn , conf Gautiekssaga p 13 Finnr drags 
the statue of Th6rr to King Olafr, splits and burns it up, then 
mixes the ashes in furmety and gives it to dogs to devour . ' Tis 
meet that hounds eat Thorr, who his own sons did eat,' Fornm sog 
2, 163 This IS a calumny, the Edda knows of no such thing, it 
relates on the contiary that MoSi and Magni outlived their fathei 
(see Suppl ) Several revived sagas, like that of the creation of 
wolves and goats, tiansform Wuotan into the good God, and Donai 
inro the devil. 

From the time they became acquainted with the Eoman 
theogony, the wiiteis identify the German thundeigod with 
Jupiter Not only is dies Jovis called in AS T/umyesdaeg, but 
Latona Jovis mater is Timmies modur, and capitolium is trans- 
lated Thdrshoi by the Icelanders Conversely, Saxo Gram p 23() 
means by his 'Jupiter ' the Teutomc Thoi, the Jii^joiter ardem above 
(p 110) , did that mean Donar As for that Th6ir devouring his 
children, it seems [a mere importation, aggiavated by] a down- 
right confusion of Jupiter with his father Saturn, just as thb Norse 
genealogy made ThOrr an ancestor of OSinn. The ' presbyter Jovi 
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mactaiis/ and the ‘sacra’ and ^fenae Jovis’ (m Indicul pagan) 
have been dealt with above, p 121 

Letzner (hist Caroli magni, Hildesh 1603, cap 18 end) relates 
The Saturday after Laetare, year by year, cometh to the little 
cathedral-close of Hildesheim a farmer thereunto specially ap- 
pointed, and bringeth two logs of a fathom long, and therewith two 
lesser logs pointed m the manner of skittles The two greater he 
planteth m the ground one against the other, and a-top of them 
the skittles Soon there come hastily together all manner of lads 
and youth of the meaner sort, and with stones or staves do pelt the 
skittles down from the logs , other do set the same up again, and 
the pelting beginneth a-new By these skittles are to be under- 
stood the devilish gods of the heathen, that were thrown down by 
the Saxon-folk when they became Christian 

Here the names of the gods are suppressed,^ but one of them 
must have been Jujpiter then, as we find it was afterwards ^ Among 
the farmer’s dues at Hildesheim there occurs down to our own 
times a Jwpiteigeld Under this name the village of Grossen- 
Algeimissen had to pay 12 g grosch 4 pfen yeaily to the sexton 
of the cathedral , an Algermissen farmer had eveiy year to bring to 
the cathedral close an eight-cornered log, a foot thick and four 
feet long, hidden in a sack The schoolboys dressed it in a cloak 
and crown, and attacked the J u/piter as they then called it, by 
throwing stones fiist from one side, then from the other, and at 
last they burnt it This popular festivity was often attended with 
disorder, and was more than once interdicted, pickets were set to 
carry the prohibition into efiect, at length the royal treasury 
remitted the Jupiter’s geld Possibly the village of Algermissen 
had mcurred the penalty of the due at the introduction of Christi- 
anity, by its attachment to the old religion^ Was the pelting of 


1 In the Corbel chron , Hamb 1590, cap 18, Letzner thinks it was the god 
of the Irmensul He refers to MS accounts by Con Pontanus, a Helmers- 

haus Benedictine of the 13th century t i? i ^ 4 . 1 , + 

2 A Hildesheim register drawn up at the end of the 14t]i century or 
beoinn of the loth cent says ‘ Be cilgotUr (idols), so sunnahends vor laetare 
(Letzn ‘ sonnah 'nacli laet ’) von einem hausmaim von Algeimissen gesetzet, 
davor (for which) ihm erne hofe (Imfe, hide) landes gehort ziir sai^ineisterie 
(chantry'?), und-wie solches von dem hausmann mcht gesetzt worden, genort 
Canton de’hove landes ^ Hannoversche landeshlatter 1833, p 30 

3 Luhtzel on farmers’ burdens in Hildesheim 1830, p 205 Haimov mag^ 
1833, p. 693 Protocols of 1742-3 in an article ‘ On the Stoning of Jupitei, 
Hannov landesbl , ubi supra 
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the logs to express contempt ^ In Swit-^eiland the well-known 
thi owing of stones on the water is called Heide% weofen, heathen- 
pelting , otherwise ‘ den Herrgott losen, vater iind mutter losen/ 
releasing^ ransoming ^ Tobler 174^ (see Suppl) 

I do not pietend to think it at all established, that this Jupiter 
can be traced back to the Thunar of the Old Saxons The custom is 
only vouched for by protocols of the last century, and clear evidence 
of it before that time is not forthcoming, but even Letzner’s account, 
differing as it does, suggests a very primitive practice of the people, 
which IS woith noting, even if Jupiter has nothing to do with it 
The definite date ' laetare ’ reminds one of the custom universal in 
Germany of ' diiving out Death,’ of which I shall treat hereafter, 
and in which Death is likewise set up to be pelted Did the 
skittle represent the sacred hammer ^ 

An unmistakable lelic of the worship paid to the thunder-god 
IS the special observance of Thursday, which was not extinct 
among the people till quite recent times It is spoken of in quite 
early documents of the Mid Ages ‘ nullus d%e,m Joms in otio 
observet,’ Aberglaube p xxx ‘de fer%is quae faciunt Jom vel 
Mercurio,’ p xxxii quintam feiiam in honorem Jovis honorasti, 
p. xxxvii On Thuisday evening one must neither spin nor hew , 
Superst, Swed 55 110 and Germ 517 703 The Esthonians 
think Thursday holier than Sunday ^ What punishment overtook 
the tiansgressoi, may be gathered fiom another superstition, which, 
it is true, substituted the hallowed day of Christ for that of Donar 
He that shall work on Tiinity Sunday (the next after Pentecost), 
or shall wear anything sewed or knitted (on that day), shall be 
stricken by thunder , Scheffer’s Haltaus, p 225 (see Suppl) 

If Jupiter had these honours paid him in the 8th century, if 
the Capitulare of 743 thought it needful expressly to enjoin an ' ec 
forsacho Thunare,' and much that related to his service remained 
uneradicated a long time after , it cannot well be doubted, that at 
a still earlier time he was held by our forefathers to be a real god, 
and one of their greatest 

If we compare him with Wuotan, though the latter is moie 
intellectual and elevated, Donar has the advantage of a sturdy 
material strength, which was the very thing to lecommend him to 


^ Etwas uber die Ehsten, pp 13-4 
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the peculiar veneration of certain races , prayers, oaths, curses 
letained his memoiy oftener and longer than that of any other 
god. But only a pait of the Greek Zeus is included in him 



CHAPTER IX 


ZIO, (TIW, TYE) 

The OX name for dies Martis, Tysdagr, has the name of the 
Eddie god Tyr (gen. Tys, acc Tf) to account for it The AS 
Tiwesdseg and OHG Ziestac scarcely have the simple name of the 
god left to keep them company, but it may be safely inferred from 
them it must have been m AS Tm} in OHG Zto The runic 
letter Tiy Ziu, will be discussed further on The Gothic name for the 
day of the week is nowhere to be found , according to all analogy 
it would be Tivisdags, and then the god himself can only have been 
called Tills These forms, Tm-Sy TiiOy Ty-i , Zio make a series like 
the similai ]?iu-s, ]?eow (}?iw), ]?y-r, dio = puer, servus 

If the idea of our thundergod had somewhat narrow limits, that 
of Zio lands us in a measureless expanse The non-Teutonic 
cognate [Aryan] languages confiont us vuth a multitude of terms 
belonging to the root div, which, while enabling us to make up 
a fuller formula cUvy tiv, z%Oy yield the meanmgs * brightness, sky, 
day, god ' Of Sanskrit words, dyaus (coelum) stands the closest 
to the Gieek and German gods’ names Zen?, Tins 



Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Gothic, 

Xom 

dyaus 

Zeo? 

Tius 

Voc 

dyaus 

Zev 

Tiu 

Acc 

divam 

Alfa, Ala 

Tm 

Gen 

divas 

Acf6<;y Ai6<$ 

Tivis 

Dat 

divd 

At fly Ad 

Tiva 


To the digammated and older form of the Greek obhque cases 
there corresponds also the Latin Jovem, Jovis, Jovi, for which we 

1 It might have been Teow, from the analogy of >eow to pjr Lye quotes, 
without references Mars, Tnges- vel Tus-dseg, dies Martis The Epinai 
glosses brought to hght bv Mone actually furmsh, no 520 (Anzeiger 1838, p 
145), Mars ; also Oehler p 351 The change of letters is like that of bnig, 
,]usculum, for briw , and we may at least infer tom it, that the vowel is long, 
Tig ' 


13 
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must assume a nom Ju, Jus, though it has survived only in the 
compound Jupiter = Jus pater, Zev^ Trarrjp For, the initial in 
Jus, Jo VIS [pionounce j as y] seems to he a mere softening of the 
fuller dj in Djus, Djovis, which has preserved itself in DijGvis, just 
as ZezJ? presupposes an older Aev^ which was actually preserved in 
the ^olic dialect These Greek and Latin words likewise contain 
the idea of the heavenly god, a personification of the sky 
Dium, divum is the vault of heaven, and Zeus is the son of heaven, 
Ovpavov vlo^, ovpdvio^, Zev<; aWept vatcov (see Suppl) 

But apart from 'dyaus, Zeus and Jupiter,' the three common nouns 
devas (Sansk), 6e6<i and deiis express the general notion of a 
dmnity , they are lelated to the first three, yet distinct from them 
The Lat deus might seem to come nearest to our Tins, Zio , but 
Its u, like the o m 06O9, belongs to the flexion, not to the root, and 
theiefore answers to the a in dgvas ^ Kevertheless deus too must 
have sprung from devus, and 06O9 from 0€fo9, because the very 6 
instead of S m the Greek word is accounted for by the reaction of 
the digamma on the initial In the shortness of their e they both 
differ from d§vas, whose ^ (=ai) grew by guna out of i, so that the 
Lith dievas comes nearer to it^ But the adjectives Slo<; (not from 
8/t09, but rather for 8/fo9) and divus correspond to devas as dives 
divitis (p. 20) to dSvatas (deus) This approximation between divus 
and deus serves to confirm the origm of deus out of devus or divus 
with short 1 (see Suppl Still more helpful to us is the fact that 
the Edda has a plur tivar meaning gods or heroes. Seem 30^ 41^, 
rikxr tivar (conf rich god, p 20), Ssem 72^ 93^ valtivar, 52% 
sigtivar, 189^ 248^ , the smg is not m use This tivar, though not 
immediately related to Tyr, yet seems related to it as 3Zo9, ^eo9, 
^£^09 are to Zev<; ; its i is established by the fact that the ON 
dialect contracts a short iv into y , thus we obtain by the side of 
tiv a tiv, m Sanskrit by the side of div a d6v, and m Latin by the 
side of deus a divus, these being strengthened or guna forms of the 


1 Kuhn, in Zeitschr f d alt 2, 231, has rightly pointed out, that Zio can 
be immediately related only to dyaus a;id Zevsj not to deus and deos , but he 
ouc;ht to have admitted that mediately it must be related to these last also 
Tlfat div was the root of Zeus, had already been shown by 0 Muller m uott 
anz 1834, pp ^95-6 

2 Cpiif piemu and kieraas Km}xrj haims 

8 If, as hinted on p 26, Sios dens were conn with Ua>, the notion of bind- 
mg must have arisen hrst out of the divine band, which is hardly conceivable 
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root div, tiv (splendere) ^ If the eartliborn Tuisco, the ancestral 
god of our nation, stands (as Zeuss p 72 has acutely suggested) for 
Tvouco, it shews on its very face the meaning of a divine 

heavenly being, leaving it an open question whether we will choose 
to understand it of Wuotan or any other god, barring always Tins 
himself, from whom it is derived (see Suppl) 

The light of day is a notion that borders on that of heaven, and 
it was likewise honoured with personification as a god Lucetium 
Jovem appellabant, quod eum lucis esse causam credebant, Testus 
sub V To begin with, dies (conf interdiu, dio) is itself connected 
with deus and divus, Jupiter was called Diespiter, ,diei patei, 
for the old gen was dies Then the word in the sing fluctuates 
between the masc and fern, genders, and as the masc Ju, Dju with 
the suffix n, is shaped into the fern forms Jfino for Jovino, Djovino, 
and Diana, just so the Lith name for day, dima, is fern , while the 
Slav dm, dzien, dan, is masc The Teutonic tongues have no word 
for sky or day taken fiom this root, but we can pomt to one in 
Greek Cretenses Aia r^v '^fiipav vocant (call the day Zeus), ipsi 
quoque Eomani Diespitrem appellant, ut diei patrem , Macrob 
Sat 1, 15 The poetic and Doric forms Z'^pa, Zrjvo^, Zrjvi, and 
Zdva, Zav6<;, Zavi, for A La, Aw, Ad, correspond to the above 
formations ^ and the Etruscans called Jupiter T%na, % e Dina , 0 
Muller 2, 43 (see Suppl ). 

A derivative from the same root with another suffix seems to 
present itself in the ON ttvor (deus ^ ),^ Ssem 6^, AS tir, gen tires 
(tiir, Cod exon 331, 18 gloria, splendor), and OS gen tiras, tireas , 
with which I connect the OHG ziori, ziari, zieri (splendidus), and 
the Lat decus, decor, decorus The AS poets use the word tir only 
to intensify other words • tirmetod (deus gloriae, summus deus),’ 
Csedm 143, 7 , sesctir wera (hasta gloriosa virorum), 124, 27 , sesca 
tir, 127, 10 , tirwme, Boeth metr 25, 41 , tirfruma, Cod exon 13, 
21 , tirmeahtig (potentissimus), 72, 1 , tireadig (felicissimus), 
Csedm 189, 13 192, 16 , tirfest (firmissimus), 64, 2 189, 19 , 

1 Sometimes, though rarely, we find another ON diar, Ssem 91*^ Sn 176 
Yngl saga cap 2 , it agrees with Be 6s more than with ^'ios 

2 We know to what shifts Socrates is driven in trying to explain the forms 
Tjiva and Ata (Platons Gratylus p 29, Bekker) , Be6s he derives fioja Belv, 
cnrrere (p 32) 

3 Or must we read it tvcor, and connect it with the AS tifer, tiber, OHG 
zepar i 
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much in the same way as the AS eormen, OHG irman is prefixed 
Now when a similar prefix ^ meets us in the ON writings, e g 
tyhraustr (fortissimus), tyspS-kr (sapientissimus), Sn 29, it <jonfirms 
the affinity between tir and Ty-r 

These intricate etymologies were not to be avoided . they 
entitle us to claim a sphere for the Teutonic god Zio, Tiw, Tyi, 
which places him on a level with the loftiest deities of antiquity 
Eepresented in the Edda as OSin's son, he may seem inferior to 
him m power and moment , but the two really fall into one, inas- 
much as both are directors of war and battle, and the fame of 
victory proceeds from each of them alike For the olden time 
resolved all glory into military glory, and not content with Wuotan 
and Zio, it felt the need of a third war-god Hadu , the finer distinc- 
tions in their cultus are hidden from us now — It is not to be over- 
looked, that Obhnn is often named Sigt^r, Hr6ptat^r, Gautatyr, 
hlngatyr, farmatyi (Seem 30 47 248^ Sn 94-6), bodvartyr, quasi 
pugnae dens, geirtyr (Foinm sog 9, 515-8) , and that even Th&rr, 
to wdiom Jupiter’s lightning has been handed over, appears as 
EeiSartyr, Eeidityr (Sn 94), % e god of the waggon ^ In aU these 
poetical terms, we see that tyr bears that more general sense which 
makes it suitable for all divinities, especially the higher ones Tyr 
has a perfect right to a name identical with Zeus Add moreover, 
that the epithet of father was in a special degree accorded, not 
only to Jupiter, Diespiter, but to victoiy’s patron Man'pitei ^ 

Further, this lofty position is claimed for Zio by the oldest 
accounts that have reached us is smgled out as a clnef god 

^ I do not reckon Angantjr among this set of words It occurs frequently, 
both an the Hervararsaga and in Seem 114*^ 119^ 9^, this last passage calls 
OSinn ‘ Friggjar angantjr ’ The true form is doubtle=!S Anganpyr, as aiipears 
from the OHG Angcmdeo (Trad Md 1, 67), and the AS Ongenfeow, Ongmho 
(Beow 4770 4945-67 5843-97 6917-67), -tyr would have been in AS -teow, m 
OHG -210 Giaif gives an Agandeo 1, 132 5, 87, '^hich seems to be a mis 
spelling, though the Trad wizenb no 20 have a woman’s name Agathiu (for 
Anganthiu), to which add the acc Agathien, A^acien (Walthar 0^9) The 
meaning of angan, ongen, is doubtful , ^ angan illrar brudhar ’ is said to be 
deliciae malae mulieiis/ but Biorn intei^rets it pedisequa, and 0?5inn might 
fitly be called Fxiggae pedisequus That some proper names m the Edda are 
corrupt, IS plain trom Hanidir, which ought everywhere to be HamJ^^'r, OHG 
Hamadio, Hamwleo (Schannat no 576 Cod lauresh 2529), MHG Hamdie 
(MsH 3, 213^) This much I am sure of, that neither AnganKr nor Ham]*’5^r 
can contain a t^^r, which is almost always compounded with genitives in a 
figurative sense 

^ Gelhus 5, 12 
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of all tlie Germanic nations, and mentioned side by side witli Mer- 
cury The evidence is collected on p 44 Tacitus, in Hist 4, 64, 
makes i^ie Tencten say right out Communihus deis, et pac- 
cipuo deorum Ma'iH grates agimus, we have no occasion to apply 
the passage to Wuotan, to whom the highest place usually belongs, 
as particular races may have assigned that to Zio The still clearer 
testimony of Procopius 12, 15 to the worship of A^es among the 
dwellers in the ISrorth,^ which says expressly: eirel Qeov avrov 
voiii^ova-L fib^iarov eivai, ought to be compared with the statements 
of Jornandes on the Gothic Mars , in both places human saciifices 
are the subject, and therefore Zeuss, p 22, is for understanding it 
of Wuotan again, because to him Tacitus says that men were 
sacrificed , but he does not say to him alone, — on the contrary, 
anent the Hermundurian offering, Ann 1‘3, 57, where ' viri ’ were 
also slain, Mars stands mentioned before Mercury And Jornandes, 
who identifies the 'Gradivus pater’ of the Getae m Yirg Aen 3, 
35 with the Mars of the Goths, must have been thinking of the 
special god of war, not of a higher and more general one, intimately 
as they interpenetrate one another m name and nature All in 
favour of this view are the Scythian and Alanic legends of the 
war-sword, which will be exammed by and by if the Getic, 
Scythian and Gothic traditions meet anywhere, it is on this of 
llars-worship Neither can we disregard Widukind’s representa- 
tion at a later time (Pertz 5, 423) of the Saxon Mars set up on 
high Donar and Wuotan, with whom at other times he is combined 
in a significant trilogy, appear, like Jupiter and Mercury, to letire 
before him But it is quite conceivable how the glossist quoted on 
p 133 could render Wuotan by Mars, and Widukind glide easily 
from Mars to Hermes, %e, Wodan, particularly if he had in his 
mind the analogy of those prefixes irman- (of which he is speaking) 
and tir- The ON writers, while they recognise 0?5in’s influence 
on war and victory, speak no less distinctly of Tyr, who is em- 

^ A passage in Florus 2, 4 ‘mox Ariovisto dnce vovere de nostromm mili- 
tum praeda Marti suo torqnem intercepit Jupiter votuin, nam de torquibus 
eorum aureum tropaeum Jovl Flannnius erexit,' speaks of the Insubxian Gauls, 
who were beaten in the consulship of Flaminius B C 225 But these Galh 
are both m other respects very like Germani, and the name of their leader is 
that of the Suevic (Swabian) king in Caesar 

^ eovXlrat (men of Thule) is their generic name, but he expressly includes 
among them the rawot, whom he rightly regards as a different people from the 
T6t$oi, cord Gott, anz 1828, p 553 
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phatically their Vigagud' (deus proeliorum), Sn 105, and again 
hann er diarfastr ok best bugaSr, ok hann rce&r mioc sign i orostom, 
Sn 29 (see Suppl ). 

No doubt there were mountains hallowed to Zio, as well as to 
Wuotan and Donar, the only difficulty is, to know which god, 
Wuotan or Zio, was meant by a particular name May we place 
to his credit the name of the abbey of Siegburg in the Lower 
Ehine, which was founded in 1064 on a mountain where the 
ancient assize of the people was held^ From that time the moun- 
tain was to have been called Mons sancti Michaelis after the 
Christian conqueror, but the heathen could not be dislodged, 

it was only distorted into Siegburg ^ or are we to explain the name 
by the river Sieg, which flows through the district ^ The ON 
Sigtyslerg (OS Sigu-tiwis-berag^), Saem 348®* might belong to 05inn 
or to Tyr The Weimar map has in section 38 a Tisdorf, and in 
section 48 a Zieslerg, both m Lower Saxon districts on the Elbe 
A place in Zealand, about which there are folk-tales, is Tybieuj 
(Thiele 2, 20) , also in Zealand are T%sveld& (Ti’s well), Ty sting , in 
Jutland, Tystathe, Tiislunde In Sweden Tistad, Tishy, Tisjo, 
Tyved Zierlerg in Bavaria (Cirberg, Zirberc, MB 11, 71-3-5-6) 
and Zurenhe'ig m Lower Hesse may be deiived from the collateral 
form (see Suppl) The mons Mai t is at Pans (Montmartie), of 
which even Abbo de bell Par 2, 196 makes mention, has to do 
with the Gallic Mars, whom some take to be Belus, others Hesus 
With far better right than the Parisian mons Martis (yet conf W aitz’s 
Salic law, p 52), we may assign to Zio the fanum Martis^ now 
Famars in Hainault (p 84), according to Herm Muller the Old 
Frankish ' Lishargum (or Disbargus) in termmo Toringorum' of 
Greg tur 2, 9, Ohlodio’s castellum Dis- would be a Latinized form 
of Tis = Tives, perhaps recalling Dispiter, Diespiter , there is no 
Gallic word like it looking towards Mars, and the district is thor- 
oughly Frankish, with Liphtinae close by, where we have Saxnot 
named by the side of Thunar and W&dan As for Hresberg and 
Mersherg (3 or 4 pp on), I have compared the oldest documents m 
Seibertz no 11 (anno 962) gives us Eresburg, no 25 (1030) already 
Mersburg , Is 98 (1043) mons Eresburg , no 51 (1150) mons Eres- 
berg, -no. 70 (1176) mons Eresberch, no 85 (1184) Heresburg; 


1 Docum in Lacomblet, no 203-4 



no 115 (1201) mons Martis, no 153 (1219 Mersbercli, no 167 
(1222) Eresberch , no 179 (1228) mons Martis , no 186 (1229) 
mons Meresberg, no. 189 (1230) mons Martis and Mersberg 
Mons Martis was the learned name, Mersberg the popular, and 
Eresberg the oldest As mons and castellum are used by turns, 
berg and burg are equally right Widukmd 2, 11 and Dietmar 2, 1 
spell Hei esburg and JSresburck, when they describe the taking of 
the place m 938 According to the Ann Corb (Pertz 5, 8), they 
aie sacred to both Aies and Hermes (Mars and Mercury) 

The names of plants also confess the god OIST Ty^ifiola, I dare- 
say after the Lat viola Martis, march- violet, Tyrhialm (aconitum), 
otherwise Thorhialm, Thorhat (helmet, hat), conf Germ sturmhut, 
eisenhut, Dan troldhat, a herb endowed with magic power, whose 
helmet-like shape might suggest either of those warlike gods Tyr and 
Thorr, Tyvid'r.Tfs wood, Dan Tyved, Tysved (daphne mezereum), 
in the Helsing dial tis, tisthast, the mezereon, a beautiful poison- 
flower (see Suppl ) 

While these names of places and plants sufficiently vouch for 
the wide-spread worship of the god, we must lay paiticular stress 
on one thing, that the name for the third day of the week, which 
is what we started with, bears living witness to him at this moment, 
not only in Scandinavia and England {0'S Tysdagr, Swed Tisdag, 
Dan Tirsdag, AS Tiwesdseg), but among the common people in 
Swabia and Switzerland (Ziestag, Tiestag, diestik, beside our uni- 
versal Dienstag), Schm 4, 214 brings all the forms together And 
there is yet one more testimony to the high antiquity of Zio-worship 
in Swabia, which we may gather from an old Wessobrunn gloss 
‘Cyuvari =: Su4pa,' MB 7, 375 and Diut 2, 370, which I take to 
be not Teutonoari, as Zeuss does, pp 146-9, but Ziowan Martem 
colentes, warian expressing, like Lat colere, both habitare and 
SepaTrevecv, so that the Suevi are Oepd'rrovre^ ''Aprjo^i 

But that IS not all further and weighty disclosures on the 
name and nature of the war-god await us at the hands of the Eunic 
alphabet 

It IS known that each separate rune has a name to itself, and 
these names vary more or less according to the nations^that use them, 
but they are mostly very ancient words The OHG runes having 
to bestow the name dorn on D, and tac on T, require for their 
aspirate Z which closes the alphabet the name of Zio. In the ObT. 
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and AS alphabets, dag stood for D, T^r and T%w for T, |?orn for 
being the same three words, only m different places , occasionally 
the Anglo-Saxons wrote Tir or Tis Whenever a list of runes 
keeps thorn for Th, and dag for D, it is sure to have T% for T (as 
the Cod Isidori pans and bruxell ) , so it is in the St Gall cod 
260 and the Brussels 9565, except that dorn is improperly put for 
thorn, and tag for dag, but Ti stands correctly opposite T The 
Pans cod 5239 has dhion (dhorn), tac, Ziu, that of Salzburg dhorn, 
Ti, daeg everywhere the form Ziu shows the High Germ accepta- 
tion, and the form T^ (once, in Cod vatic Chnstinae 338, spelt Tu, 
peril Til) the Low Germ , the Saxon. The u in Ziit seems to be 
more archaic than the o of Zio, which has kept pace with the 
regular progress of the OHG dialect, and follows the analogy of 
dio, servus , this relation between u and o may perhaps be seen 
still more m its true hght, as we go on But what is very remark- 
able, IS that m the Vienna cod 140 the name Tyz is given to T m 
an alphabet which uses the Gothic letters, for Tyz comes very near 
to our conjectural Goth Tins As well the retention as the unavoid- 
able alterations of this divine name in the runes of the various races, 
may be taken as proofs of the antiquity and extent of Zio- worship 
How comes it that no rune has taken its name from Wuotan or 
OSinn, the inventor of writing itself ^ ‘ E = iei5, r§,d,' waggon, 

may indirectly at least be referred to the god of the Thunder-car , 
and F according to one interpretation signifies Freyr Anyhow, 
‘T=Tyr" appears to have been a supremely honoured symbol, and 
the name of this god to have been specially sacred m scratching 
the runes of victory on the sword, the name of Tyr had to be twice 
mserted, S^m. 194^ The shape of the rune ^ has an obvious 
resemblance to the old-established symbol of the planet Mars when 
set upright and an AS poem on the runes expressly says jf-Jr 
bi5 idcna sum (tir is one of the tokens, is a certam sign) , where 
again the derivative form tir is employed to explam the the simple 
Tiw or Ti. Occasionally the poets speak of ' tire t^cnian,' to mark 
with tir (El 753 Jud 137, 18), and'tires to t^cne,’ as mark of tir 
(Beow 3306) , we may expound it" as ' gloria, decore insignire, in 
gloriae signum,’ and still think of the heathen symbol of the god, 
pretty much as we saw it done at the solemn blessing of the ale- 
cups (see Suppl ).^ 


^ Oonf note to Elene 155-6 
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Thus far we have dealt with the runic name T^r, Tiw, Zio, and 
no other But here the same alphabets come out with a sharp dis^ 
tinction^between two names of the selfsame god Bust, in the AS 
lists, m addition to ^ Tir, we come upon a similar arrow with two 
barbs added ^ and the name Ear attached to it ^ Then the OHG 
alphabets, after using foi tac, find a use for that very symbol 
to which some of them give the name Zio, others again Eo, Eoi , 
Aer And there are AS alphabets that actually set down by ^ 
the two names Tir and Ear, though Tir had already been given to ^ 
It IS evident then, that T^r and Ear — Zio and Eo, Eor — were two 
names for one god, and both must have been current among the 
several races, both Low German and High 

Evidence as regards Low Geimany is found both in the rune 
Ear occurring in Anglo-Saxon, and in the remarkable name of 
Eresburg^ Aereslihig being given to a notable seat of pagan worship 
in a district of Westphalia, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Irmansfil (v supra, p 116) That it was strictly Eres&e?^ (as Sieg- 
burg was origmally Sigberg, p 198), follows both from the Latin 
rendering mom Ma'itis, and fiom its later name Meislerg? whose 
initial M could be explained by the contraction of the words ^ in 
dem Eresberge, Aresberge,’^ or it may be an imitation of the Latin 
name There was a downright Marsle'i gin another district of West- 
phalia ^ This Eresberc then is a Ziesberc^ a Sig-tiwes-berg, and yet 
more closely an Areopagus, Mars’ hill, Apewrrafyo^, rrerpa 7 ra 709 r’ 
'Apeto^ (Aeschyl Eum 690) 

Still more plainly are High Geiman races, especially the 
Bavarian (Marcomannic) pointed to by that singular name for the 
third day of the week, Ertag, lertag, Irtag, Emtag, ErcJitag, Erichtag, 
which answers to the rune Eor^ and up to this moment lives to part 
off the Bavarians, Austrians and Tyrolese from the Swabians and 
Swiss (who, as former Ziowari, stick to Ziestag) , along the boundaiy- 
line of these races must also have run formerly the frontier between 
Eor-worship and Zio-worship True, the compound Ertac lacks 

1 In one poem, Cod exon. 481, 18, the rune contains simply the vowel 
sound ea 

2 Tins Ereshurg or Hersberg stands in the pagus Hessi s^xonicus (registr, 
Sarachoms p 42, 735) , conf Wigands archiv I 1, 36-7 II 143 268 

3 So Motgers — m dem Otgers hove [and, the nonce == then once, i&c ] 

4 In the pagus Marstem, Marshem, Marsem (close to the Weser, near 
Markld), reg Sarachoms 42, 727 
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the genitive ending -s which is preserved m Ziestac, and I have not 
been so fortunate as to hunt up an Erestac^ in the older records of 
the 13-14th centuries , nevertheless the coincidence of tl>e double 
names for the day and for the rune should be conclusive here, and 
we must suppose an OH6 Erestac, to match the Eresberg One 
might be led to imagme that in Ertag the Earth (Erde according 
to the forms given at the beginning of ch XIII) was meant. But 
the ancient way of thinking placed the earth m the centre of the 
world, not among the planets , she cannot therefore have given 
name to a day of the week, and theie is no such day found in any 
nation, unless we turn Venus and Ereyja into the earth — To bear 
this Ertag company, theie is that name of a place Eersel, quoted 
p 154 from Gramaye, m which neither §ra honor, nor its personifi- 
cation Era (ch XVI, XXIX) is to be thought of, but solely a god 
of the week It is worth noticing, that Ertac and Erdag occur as 
men’s names, also, that the Taxandrian Eersel was but a httle way 
off the Tisberg or Fanmars in Hamault (see Suppl) — Now comes 
something far more important As Zio is identical with Zeus as 
director of wars, we see at a glance that Eor, Er, Ear, is one with 
the son of Zeus , and as the Germans had given the rank of 
Zeus to their Wuotan, Tyr and consequently Eor appears as the son 
of the highest god Have we any means now left of gettmg at the 
sense of this obscure root Eor ^ 

The description of the lune in the AS. poem gives only a slight 
hmt, it runs thus 

Ear biS egle eorla gehwilcum, 

]?onne festlice flsesc ongmneS 
hrsew c&han, hrusan ceosan 
blac to gebeddan blaeda gedreosa^, 
wynna gewita^, wera geswicaS ; 

^ e., Ear fit importunus hominum cuicumque, quum caro incipit 
refrigescere, pallidumque corpus terram eligere conjugem tunc 
enim gloriae dilabuntur, gaudia evanescunt, foedera cessant The 
description is of death coming on, and earthly joys droppmg off, 
but who can that be, that at such a tiihe is burdensome (egle, ail-some) 
to men ? The ordmary meaning of ear, spica, arista, can be of no use 
here , I suppose that approachmg dissolution, a personified death 

^ In a passage from Keisersberg quoted by Schm 1, 97, it is spelt Enstag, 
apparently to favom tke denvation fiom ‘ dies aens ’ 
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is to be understood, from which a transition to the destiuctive god 
of battles, the jSporoXotyof;, fjbLaL(j>6vo<; ’'Ap7j<; is easy to conceive ^ 
"'Aprj^; itself IS used abstractly by the Greeks for destruction, murder, 
pestilence, just as our Wuotan is for furor and belli impetus,^ and 
the Latin Mars for bellum, exitus pugnae, furor bellicus, conf ‘Mars 
=cafehV gefecht, fight, m G1 Hrab 969^, as conveisely the OHG 
wig pugna, bellum (Graff 1, 740) seems occasionally to denote the 
personal god of war ‘ Wicgch quoque Mars est ' says Ermoldus 
Nigellus (Pertz 2, 468), and he is said to farneman, AS formman, 
carry off, as Hild (Bellona) does elsewhere dat man wic fornam, 
Hildebr lied , m AS wig ealle fornam, Beow 2155 , wig fornom. 
Cod. exon 291, 11 Do we not still say, war or battle snatched 
them all away ? A remarkable gloss in the old Cod saiigall 913, 
p 193, has ‘turbmes = zi% ' (we have no business to write zui), which 
may mean the storm of war, the Mars trux, saevus, or possibly the 
literal whirlwind, on which mythical names are sometimes bestowed, 
so it IS either Z%o himself, or a synonymous female personification 
Ziu, bearing the same relation to Zio as diu (anciUa) to dio 
(servus) 

Here comes in another string of explanations, overbold as some 
of them may seem As Eieslurg is just as often spelt Heusbii'tg 
by the Prankish annalists, we may fairly brmg in the Goth hairus, 
AS heor, OS herUj ON Jiiorr, ensis, cardo, although the names of 
the rune and the day of the week always appear without the 
aspirate For m Greek we already have the two unaspirated words 
"’Apri^; and aop, sword, weapon, to compare with one another, and 
these point to a god of the sword Then again the famous Abre- 
nuntiatio names three heathen gods, Thunar, Wddm, Saxndt, of 
whom the third can have been but httle inferior to the other two 
in power and holiness Sahsnot is word for word gladn consois, 
ensifer [Germ genoss, sharer] , who else but Zio or Eor and the 
Greek Am The AS genealogies preserve the name of Baxnedt 

^ Or, without the need of any transition, Ear might at once he Ares ‘ war 
IS burdensome in old age ^ — Teaxsl 

^ The notions of raving (wuten) and insanire are suitable to the blustering 
‘^tormful god of war Homer calls Ares Bovpos the vild, and acj^pm the 
insensate, os oijrwa ot8e BepLcrra, II 5, *761 But palverai is said of other gods 
too, particularly Zeus (8, 360) and Dionysos or Bacchus (6, 132) 

® One might think of Frd, Freyr (ch X), but of course glittering swords 
were attributed to more than one god, thus Poseidon (Neptune) wields a havov 
aopj IL 14, 385, and Apollo is called ;^jovcrdopoff, 5, 509 15, 256 



as the son of Woden, and it is in perfect accordance with it, that 
T^r was the son of 0?5mn, and Ares the son of Zeus (see Suppl) 
But further, as the Saxons were so called, either because they 
wielded the sword of stone (saxum), or placed this god at the head 
of their race, so I think the Cheritscans of Tacitus, a people 
synonymous, nay identical with them, were named after Cherii, 
Hei u = Eo7\ from whom their name can be derived ^ After this 
weighty consonance of facts, which opens to us the meanmg of the 
old national name, and at the same tune teaches that ‘ heru ^ was 
first of all pronounced ' cheru,' and last of all ' eru, er,’ I think we 
may also bring in the Gallic war-god Hesus or Esus (Lucan 1, 440)^ 
and state, that the metal iron is indicated by the planetary sign of 
Mars, the AS ‘ tires tS,cen,’ and consequently that the rune of Zio 
and Eor may be the picture of a sword with its handle, or of a 
specii ^ The Scythian and Alanic legends dwell still more emphati- 
cally on the god’s sword, and their agreement with Teutomc ways 
of thinking may safely be assumed, as Mars was equally prominent 
in the faith of the Scythians and that of the Goths 

The impressive personification of the sword matches well with 
that of the hammer, and to my thmking each confiims the other 
Both idea and name of two of the greatest gods pass over mto the 
instrument by which they display their might 

Herodotus 4, 62 mforms us, that the Scythians worshipped 
Ares under the semblance or symbol of an ancient iron sword 
{uKivaicrj^), which was elevated on an enormous stack of brushwood 
three furlongs in length and breadth, but less in height ’] . eVl 

TOVTOV hr} Tov oyfcov a ic iv d kt} ^ c ihr} p chpvTat dp')(aio^ 

GKacrrotci* koX tovt^ €(ttl tov '^Apr}o% to dyciKpLa, Ammianus 
Marcellinus 31, 2 says of the Alani • ETec templum apud eos visitur 
aut delubrum, ne tugurium quidem culmo tectum cerni usquam 
potest, sed glad%%s larhamco riho Imrwi figitur nudtts, eiimgiie nt 
Martem, regionum quas circumcircant praesulem, verecundius 
colunt And he had ^previously asserted of the Quadi also, a 
decidedly German people, 17, 12 (a n 358) Eductis mncTomUis, guos 
'pro nu 7 mn%bus colunt, juravere se peScmansuros in fide Perhaps all 

^ The suf&x would hardly fit with the material sense of hern, far better 
with a personal Heru. 

3 Does the author overlook, or deliberately reject, the OH or, gen onar, 
AS arm, arrow ? Among the forms for Tuesday occur Engtagj Ergetf^g , erge 
IS to arwe, as soige to sorwe, morgen to morwen, &c — ^Teans 



the Teutonic nations swore by their weapons, with a touching of 
the weapon,^ just as the Scythians and Eomans did ;per Martis 
f}ameam, Juvenal 13, 79 So Arnobius 6, 11 Eidetis temponbus 
priscis C(Siuisse acinacem Scythiae nationes, . . jpro Marte 

Eomanos hastam, ut Yarronis indicant Musae, this tiamea and 
hasta of the Eomans is altogether like the Scythian sword ^ 
Jomandes, following Prisons 201, 17, tells of the Scythian sword, 
how it came into the hands of Attila, cap 35 Qui (Attila), 
quamvis hujus esset naturae ut semper confideret, addebat ei tanien 
confidentiam gladius Mmtis inventus, apud Scytharum reges semper 
habitus Quern Prisons histoncus tali refeit occasions detectum, 
quum pastor, inquiens, quidam gregis unam buculam coiispiceret 
claudicantem (noticed one heifer walking lame), nec causam tanti 
vulneris inveniret, sollicitus vestigia cruoiis insequitur, tandemque 
venit ad gladium, quern depascens herbas bucula incaute calcaverat, 
effossumque protinus ad Attilam defert Quo lUe munere gratu- 
latus, ut erat magnanimus, arbitratur se totius mundi principem 
constitutum, et per il/a? tis glad%um potestatem sibi concessam esse 
bellorum — But the sword degeneiated into an unlucky one, like 
some far-famed northern swords Lambert relates, that a queen, 
Solomon of Hungary’s mother, made a present of it to Otto, duke 
of Bavaria, that from this Otto’s hands it came by way of loan to 
the younger Dedi, margrave Dedi’s son, then to Henry IV , and lastly 
to Lupoid of Mersburg, who, being thrown by his horse, and by 
the same sword transpieiced, was buried at Mertenefeld It is a 
question whether these local names Meisburg and Meitenefeld can 
have any reference to the swmid of Mars A great while alter, the 
duke of Alba is said to have dug it out of the earth again after the 
battle of Muhlberg (Deutsche heldensage p 311) "VVe see through 
what lengthened periods popular tradition could go on nourishing 
itself on this world-old worship (see Suppl ) 

With the word’^^p?;? the Lat Maos appears to have nothing to 
do, being a contraction of Mavois, and the indispensable mitial 
bemg even reduplicated in Mameos, so the fancied connexion 
betw^een Eresbuig and Marsberg will not hold. 

In the Old Eoman worship of Mars a prominent place is given 


1 Conf BA 896 , and so late as WigaL 6517 ‘ Swert, <!i£ dlnem kjiopfe ich 
des swer,^ Sword, on thy pommel I swear it 

^ Juro per Dianam et Maitem, Plant Mil glor 5, 21. 
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to the legend of Picus, a son of Saturn, a wood-spirit who helped 
to nurse the babes Remus and Romulus , certam features m our 
antiquities seem to recall him, as will be shown later Romulus 
conseciated the third month of the year to Mars, his pfbgemtor , 
our ancestors also named it after a deity who may perhaps be 
identified with Mars That is to say, the Anglo-Saxons called 
March Hred'ennonad, which Beda without hesitation traces to a 
goddess HriSe, possibly other races might explam it by a god 
These names would come from hroS gloria, fama, OlsT 
hroSr, OHG hruod, OFrank chrod, which helped to form many 
ancient words» eg OHG Hruodgang, Hruodhilt, OFrank Chrddo- 
gang, Chrodhild , did Hruodo, Chi ddo express to certam races the 
shining god of fame The Edda knows of no such epithet for Tyr 
as Hi6Sr or HioeSi (see Suppl ). 


To these discoveries or conjectures we have been guided simply 
by the several surviving names of one of the greatest gods of our 
olden time, to whose attributes and surroundings we have scarcely 
any other clue left But now we may fairly apply to him m tlie 
mam, what the poetiy of other nations supplies Zio is sure to 
have been valiant and fond of war, like Ares, lavish of glory, but 
stein and bloodthirsty {aiguaroz aaai ''Aprja, II 5, 289 20, 78 22, 
2b7), he raves and rages like Zeus and Wuotan, he is that ‘old 
blood-shedder ’ of the Seivian song, he gladdens the hearts of 
ravens and wolves, who follow him to fields of battle, although 
these creatuies again must be assigned more to Wuotan (p 147), the 
Greek phrase makes them omvoL and Kvves (birds and dogs), and 

^ IxL this connexion one might try to rescue the suspicious and discredited 
legend of a Saxon divinity Krodo , there is authority for it in the loth century, 
none whatever in the earner Mid Ages Bothers Sassenchromk (Leibn. 3, 286) 
relates under the year 780, that King Charles, dunng his conquest of the East 
Saxons, overthrew on the Harteshurg an idol similar to Saturn, which the 
people called AVodo If such an event had really happened, it would most 
likely have been mentioned by the annalists, like the o\erthrow of the 
Irmansul Por all that, the tradition need not be groundless, if other things 
would only correspond tJnfortunately the form Crodo for Chrodo, Hrodo, 
Rodo [like Catti, alterw Chatti, Hatti, Hessen] is rather too ancient, and I can 
find no support for it in the Saxon speech A doc of 1284 (Langs reg 4, 247) 
has a Waltherus dictus Krode^ and a song in Nithart’s MsH 3, 208^ a Krotolf, 
which however has no business to remind us of Hruodolf, Ruodolf, being not 
a proper name, but a nickname, and so to be derived from krote, a toad, to 
which must be referred many names of places, Kxotenpful, &c , which have 
been mistakenly ascribed to the idoL The true form for Upper Germany 
would not tolerate a Kr, but only Hr or R (see Suppl ) 
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the fields of the slain, where the hounds hold revel, are called kvv&v 
tiiKirrjdpaj II 13, 233 17, 255 18, 179 Battle-songs were also 
sure to he tuned to the praises of Zio, and perhaps war-dances 
executed% (jj.i'K^ecrdai ''Aprji, II 7, 241), from which I derive the 
persistent and widely prevalent custom of the solemn swoid-dance, 
exactly the thing for the god of the swoid The Edda nowhere 
lays particular stress on the sword of war, it knows nothing of 
SahsnSt, indeed its sverSas is another god, HeimSallr,^ hut it sets 
Tyr before us as one-handed, because the wolf, within whose jaws 
he laid his right hand as a pledge, hit it ofi^ at the joint, whence 
the wrist was called filfiiSr, wolf-lith, Saem 65^ Sn 35-6 This 
incident must have been weU-known and characteristic of him, for 
the OhT exposition of runes likewise says, under letter T Tj^r er 
einhendr Asa , conf Sn 105 The rest of Teutonic legend has no 
trace of it,^ unless we are to look for it m Walther’s onehandedness, 
and find in his name the mighty ‘ wielder ot hosts ' I prefer to 
adopt the happy explanation,^ that the reason why Tyr appears 
one-handed is, because he can only give victory to one part of the 
combatants, as Hadu, another god who dispenses the fortune of 
war, and Plutos and Fortuna among the Greeks and Eomans, are 
painted blind, because they deal out their gifts at random (see 
Suppl ) Now, as victory was esteemed the highest of aU fortune, 
the god of victory shares to the full the prominent characteristics 
of luck in general, partiality and fickleness And a lemotei period 
of our nation may have used names which bore upon this ^ 

Amongst the train of Ares and Mars there appear certam 
mythic beings who personify the notions of fear and horror Aeipo^ 
and $6/3 o 9 (11 4, 440 11, 317 15, 119) answer to the Latin Pallor 

^ Conf Apollo xpvcraopoff above, p 203, note 

2 Cod pal 361, Bo®- tells of Julian, that he was forced to put his hand 
into the mouth of Mercury’s statue Die hant stiez er im in den munt 
dar, darinne uobte sich der valant (devil), er demmete im die hant, und 
gehabete sie im so vaste, daz er sich niht irlosen mohte (could not get loose) 
Besides, the wolfs limb has a likeness to the Wnotan’s limb, Woens-let, p 160 

2 Wackernagel’s, m the Schweiz mus 1, 107 

^ The Greek epos expresses the changefiilness of victory {vIkt) erepaXKYis, II 
8, 171 16, 362 , vlfCT] €7ra fielder at avBpas, 6, 339) by an epithet of Ares, 
‘AXXoTTpoVaXXoff 5, 831 889 A certain many-shaped and all-tiansformmg 
being, with a name almost exactly the same, Vdcmders (Ls 1, 369-92), Bald- 
anderst, Baldander (H Sachs 1, 537 Simpliciss bk 6, c 9), has indeed no visible 
connexion with the god of war, but it may have been the name ot a god The 
similarity of this VUanders to the name of a place in the Tyrol, Yillanders 
near Bnxen (Yelunntns, Yulunuturusa, acc to Steub p 79 178)lsmeiely 
accidental 
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and Favor , it is the two former that harness the steeds of Ares, 
^o^os IS called his son (13, 299), and in Aeschylus he is provided 
with a dwelling {ixeXadpov tectum), out of which he suddenly leaps 
So m the old Bohemian songs, Tras (tremor) and Strakl (terror) 
burst out of forest shades on the enemy’s bands, chase them, press 
on them necks and squeeze out of their throats a loud cry (Komginh 
hs 84 104) 5 they are ghostly and spectral This borders upon 
VSma, Om% and Yggr (pp 119, 120), terms which designate the 
god himself, not his companions, sons or servants, yet they again 
bear witness to the community there was between Wuotan and 
Zio Thorr was called 6tt% lotna, terror gigantum. When in our 
modern phraseology fear ‘surprises, seizes, shakes, deprives of sense,’ 
personification is not far off, in the Iliad also 17, 67 y^copov Seo? 
(neut) afpeij pale fear seizes, but mascuhne embodiments like 
Sefc/<609, cj)6l3o<i, pallor, pavor, tras, stiakh, bring it more \T.vidly before 
us, and pavor was weakened by passing into the fern paura, peur 
of the Eomance AS Ipt hine se br&ga ongeat (terror eum mvasit), 
Beow 2583 OHG- foihta cham mih ana, N ps. 54, 5, foihta 
anafiel ubar man, T 2, 4 , conf MHG dih sorge im was s6 verre 
entriten, sie mohte erreichen niht em sper, fear was fled so far from 
him, a spear could not reach it, Wh 280, 10 (see Suppl) But 
further on, we shall get acquainted with a female Hilta, comparable 
to the Lat. Bellona and the Gr Enyo and Eris, who is really one 
with war and the war-god 

Tj^r is desciibed in Sn 105 as a son of OSnm, but m the 
HymisqviSa as a kinsman of the giants His mother, whose name 
IS not found, but whose beauty is indicated by the epithet all-gullm, 
all-golden, Saem 53% must have been a giant’s daughter, who boie 
to OSinn this immortal son (see Suppl) 



CHAPTEE X. 

FEO, (FEEYE) 

The god that stands next in power and glory, is in the Norse 
mythology F'^eyr (Landn 4, 7) , with the Swedes he seems even to 
have occupied the third place His name of itself proclaims how 
widely his worship prevailed among the other Teutonic races, a 
name sacred enough to he given to the Supreme Being even in Christ- 
ian times There must have been a broad pregnant sense underlymg 
the word, which made it equally fit for the individuahty of one 
god, and for the comprehensive notion of dominion, whether sacred 
01 secular to some nations it signified the particular god, to others 
the soverain deity m general, pretty much as we found, connected 
with the proper names Zio, Zeus, the more general term deus, 6eb<; 
While the names of other heathen gods became an abomination to 
the Christians, and a Gothic V&dans or Thunrs would have grated 
harshly on the ear, this one expression, like the prmntive gu]? itself, 
could remain yet a long time without offence, and signify by turns 
the heavenly lord and an eaithly one 

It IS true, the names do not correspond quite exactly The ON 
F'}eyT gen Freys, which Saxo gives quite correctly in its Danish 
form as F'lo gen Fros (whence Froso, Fro’s island), the Swed like- 
wise Fto, ought to be m Gotlnc Frans ox Fiavis,^ instead of which, 
every page of Ulphilas shows frdujago;!! fraujms,translatmg 
on the other hand, the ON dialect lacks both the weak form (Freyi, 
Freyja), and the meaning of lord The remaining languages all 
hold With the Gothic In OHG the fuU. form frouwo was already 
lost, the writers preferring truhtin, it is only m the foim of address 
‘/rd mint' (o. i 5, 85 n 14, 27. v. 7, 35 Ludw. lied) that the 

^ Frey = Fravi, as hey ?= havi (hay), mey == mavi (niaicl), ey = avi (isle), 
&c 


14 
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word for a divine or earthly lord was preserved, just as that antique 
sihora and sire (p 27) lasted longest m addresses In the Heliand 
too, when the woid is used in addressing, it is always in the short- 
ened form fi6 min ’ 123, 13 140, 23 fid min the gddd'j 131, 6 
134, 15 138, 1 7 waldand frd min i 153, 8 drohtin frd min ^ 
15, 3 , hut in other cases we do find the complete fidlio gen fiohon 
3, 24 , fidlio 119, 14, gen fi^hon 122, 9, Mon S, 24 5, 23 , fidto 
93, 1 107, 21 Still the OS poet uses the word seldomer than the 
synonyms drohtin and herro, and he always puts a possessive with 
it, nevei an adjective (like man drohtin, riki drohtin, craftag drohtin, 
liob herro), still less does he make compounds with it (like sigi- 
drohtin) all symptoms that the word was freezing up The AS 
/red gen frean (for fieaan, freS,wan) has a wider sweep, it not only 
admits adjectives (frea jelmihtig, Caedm 1, 9 10, 1), but also forms 
compounds §,gendfrea, Csedm 135, 4 aldoifrea 218, 29 folcfrea 
111, 7 and even combines with dryhten * freadryhten, Csedm 54, 
29, gen freahdnhtnes, Beow 1585, dat freodryhtne 5150 — But 
now by the side of our OHG. fr6 there is found a iigid (indecl ) 
frdno, which, placed before or after substantives, imparts the notion 
of lordly, high and holy , out of this was gradually developed a 
more flexible adj of like meanmg/rd?^, and again an adj fidmso 
(pulcher, mundus, mclytus, arcanus), OS. fiomsL, frdmBk In 
MHG and even modem German we have a good many compounds 
with vrdn, as also the adj in the above sense, while frohnen,frolinen is 
to do service to one's lord, to dedicate The Frisian dialect contri- 
butes ^/rdrij dominicus, and fidna^ minister pubhcus The added 
in all these derivatives can be explained by the Gothic fidiijonon 
dornmari, though there was probably no Gothic fraujmisks, as 
fr&msc seems not to have been formed till after the contraction fr6 
and frdno had set in 

But even the Gothic frduja does not present to us the simple 
stem, I look for it m a lost adj fravis (like navis z/€/cpo 9 , Eom 7, 2), 
the same as the OHG frd gen frouwes, OS fia gen frahes, MHG 
vrd, and our froh [fiohhch, frolic, &c ], and signifying mitis, laetus, 
blandus , whence the same dialects derive frouwi, gaudium, frouwan, 
laetum reddere, frouwida, laetitia, &c (see Suppl ) 

I do not "mean to assert that a god Frauja, Frouwo, Fraho was 
as diStmctly worshipped by the Goths, Alamanns, Franks and 
Saxons m the first centuries of our era, as Freyr was long after m 
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Scandinavia, it is even possible that the form frauja already 
harboured a generalization of the more vividly concrete Travis = 
Fieyr, ajid theiefoie seemed less offensive to the Christians But 
in both words, the reference to a higher being is unmistakable, and 
in the Mid ages there still seems to hang about the compounds 
with something weird, unearthly, a sense of old sacredness, this 
may account for the raie occuirence and the early disappearance 
of the OHG fro, and even for the giammatical immobility of 
fiono, it IS as though an echo of heathenism could be still detected 
in them 

A worship of Fro may be inferred even from the use of certain 
proper names and poetic epithets, especially by the Anglo-Saxons 
The Goths even of later times use Frcmija as a man’s name, to which 
we can hardly attribute the sense of lord simply an envoy from 
king Hadafus to Charles the Great is called Fioia (Pertz 1, 184 
2, 223), perhaps Fwila (Fraujila), an OHG Fuwilo occurs m a 
document in Neugart no 162 The AS genealogies contain 
WiXscfied, the name IS often found elsewhere (Beda 138, 19 153, 
5), and seems suitable to ‘Wbden the god or lord of wishing (p 144) 
Equally to the point is the poetic frediuine (freawine folca) in 
Beow 4708 4853 4871, where it is a mere epithet of divme or god- 
loved heroes and kings But the Wessex pedigree can produce its 
Foedw%ne, whom Saxo Gram calls Frowinus (better Frowinus) , 
OHG documents likewise have the proper name Frdwin (Tiad 
juvav p 302, Cod lauresh 712, but F)'iow%m 722), and in several 
noble families, e g , the distinguished one of the Von Huttens, it has 
been kept up till modern times What is remarkable, the Edda 
uses of a hero Freys vinr (Ssem 219^), hke the AS fieawine, only 
uncompounded SiguiSr is Frey’s fiiend and protege, or perhaps 
his votary and servant, in the v ay shown on p 93 Here again frea, 
fro, freyr, cannot have merely the general meaning of loid, any lord 
The Sw’edish heroes in the Bravalla fight, who boast their descent 
from Fro, are in Saxo, p 144, called Fro dei necessm %%, which is 
exactly our Freys rinar In the same way the AS and OhT poetries, 
and consequently the myths,* have in common the expression 
fred Ingwina (gen pi), Beow 2638, Ingvinar (gen sing) f^cyr, 
Ingunnai /? Seem 65^ IngifreyT (Thorlac obs bor spec 6,p 43), 
by which is to be understood a hero or god, not 'junior dominus,’ 
as Thorlacius, p 68, supposes Tngvi/r«p' is called OSin’s son, Sn, 
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211^ I shall come back to this mysterious combination of two 
mythical names, when I come to speak of the hero Ingo The ON 
skalds append this freyr to other names and to common nouns, e g , 
m Kormakssaga, pp 104 122, ‘fiornis foeyr, myrSi/?e?/r' mean no 
more than hero or man m the heightened general sense which we 
noticed m the words irmin, tir and t^r In the same way the fern. 
freyja means frau, woman, lady, Kormakss p 317 

AU that I have made out thus far on the name and idea of the 
god, will receive new light and confirmation when we come to ex- 
ainme his divine sister Fieyja The brother and sister are made 
alike in ah then attributes, and each can stand for the other 


Fro does not appear in the senes of gods of the week, because 
there was no room for him theie , if we must translate him by a 
Eoman name, it can scarcely be any other than that of L'lher, whose 
association with Libera is extremely like that of Fr6 with Frdwa 
(Freyr with Freyja) As Liber and Libera are devoted to the 
service of Ceres or DSm^t^r, Fr6 and Frowa stand in close union 
With Nerthus Fro's godhead seems to hold a middle place between 
the notion of the supreme lord and that of a being who brings about 
love and fruitfulness He has Wuotahs cieative quality, but 
performs no deeds of war , horse and sword he gives away, when 
consumed with longing for the fair Ger5r, as is sung in one of the 
most glorious lays of the Edda Snorri says, rain and sunshine are 
in the gift of Fieyr (as elsewhere of Wuotan and Donar, pp 157 
175) , he IS invoked for fertility of the soil and for {til drs oc 
fnffar, Sn »28 , conf Yngl saga cap 12) The Swedes revered 
him as one of their chief gods, and Adam of Biemen says that at 
TJpsal his statue stood by those of Th&r and WSdan (see Suppl) 
Also m Seem 85^ he is named next to OSinn and Thorr (§.sabiagr) 
as the third god Adam calls him Fricco} which is precisely parallel 
to the frequent confusion of the two goddesses Freyja and Frigg, 
which I shall deal with at a future time But he pamts him as a 
god of peace and love Tertius esf Fncco, pacem voluptatemque 
largiens mortahbus, cujus etiam simulachrum fingunt mgenti 


^ Which occurs elsewhere as a man’s name, eg, Fnccheo in Schannat, Trad* 
Md 386* 
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priapo SI miptiae celebrandae sunt, (saciificia offeiunt) Fnccom 
Then there is the story, harmonizing with this, though related from 
the Christian point of view and to the heathen god’s detriment, of 
Frey's statue being carried round the country %n a waggon, and of 
his beautiful young priestess, Tornm, sog 2, 73-8 This progress 
takes place, ' ]p^ er hann skal gera monnum drbSt,' when he shall 
make for men year’s boot , the people flock to meet the car, and 
bring their offerings, then the weather clears up and men look 
for a fruitful year. The offerings are those which Saxo, p 15, names 
F'ioUdt, live animals were presented, particularly oxen (Vigagl 
saga, p 56 Island sog 2, 348), which seems to explain why 
Freyr is reckoned among the poetic names for an ox, Sn 221^, in 
like manner, horses were consecrated to Inm, such a one was 
called F'ieyfaxi and accounted holy, Yatnsd p 140, and human 
victims feu to him in Sweden, Saxo Gram 42 Freyr possessed 
a hoar named Gulhnhursti, whose ‘golden bristles’ lighted up 
the night like day, who ran with the speed of a horse and drew the 
deity’s car, Sn 66 132 It is therefore in Frey’s worship that the 
atonement-hoar is sacrificed (p ol) ^ in Sweden cakes in the shape 
of a hoar are baked on Yule-eve — And here we come upon a good 
many rehcs of the service once done to the god, even outside of 
Scandinavia. We hear of the clean gold-hog {-fercTi, whence dimm 
farrow) in the popular customs of the Wetterau and Thuringia 
(p 51). In the Mid Dutch poem of Lantslot ende Sandrin, v 
374, a kmght says to his maiden ‘ ic heb u hever dan §n evermin, 
al waert van finen goude ghewraelitl 1 hold you dearer than a boar- 
swine, aU were it of fine gold y- wrought , were they still in the 
habit of makmg gold jewels in the shape of boars ^ at least the 
remembrance of such a thing was not yet lost Fro and his boar 
may also have had a hand in a superstition of Geldeiiand, which 
however puts a famous hero in the place of the god Dei k met den 

1 With pnapiTS TrplaTros I would identify the OjST friof semen, fnofr 
foectindus , conf Goth fraiv, seed The statement of Adainns Bremensis looks 
better, since Wolf in his Wodana xxi xxu xxin brought to light the festivals 
and images of P? mpus or Ters at a late period m the Netherlands This ters 
IS the AS teoTS, OHG zers, and Herbert 4054 is shy of uttermg the name 
Xerses Phallus-worship, so wudely spread among tlie nations of antiquity, 
must have arisen out of an innocent veneration of the genex^ive piinciple, 
which a later age, conscious of its sms, prudishly avoided After all said, 
there is an inkling of the same m Phol too and the avoidance of his name 
(ch XI), though I do not vent^ire exactly to identify him with <j>aXk6s 

2 Not only Bemeter, but 2eus received hoar-offerings, II 19, 197 251. 
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leer (Theoderio, Derrick with the hoar) goes his round on Christmas- 
eve night, and people are careful to get all irwplementB of huslandry 
within doors, else the hoar will trample them about, and make 
them unfit for use^ In the same Christmas season, dame'^Iolda or 
Berhta sallied out, and looked after the ploughs and spindles, 
motheily goddesses instead of the god, Frouwa instead of Fr6 
With this again are connected the /o? mae api 07 um worn as charms 
hy the remote Aestyans, who yet have the ‘ritus hahitusque 
Suevoium' Tacitus Germ 45 says, these figures represent the 
worship of the 'mater deum,' of a female Fro, %e Freyja, and, 
what is conclusive on this point, the Edda (Saem 114^) assigns the 
GulhiiUmti to Freyja, though elsewhere he belongs to Fieyr (see 
Suppl ) — Anglo-Saxon poetry, above all, makes mention of these 
loar-hadges, these gold swine When Constantine sees a vision in 
his sleep, he is said to be eofo7xumUe bej?eaht (apri signo tectus), 
El 76 , it must have been fastened as an auspicious omen over the 
head of the bed Afterwards agam, in the description of Elene’s 
stately progress to the east : J>ser waes on eorle SSgesyne grimhelm 
manig, cenlic eoforcumbul (tunc in duce apparuit horrida cassis, ex- 
cellens apri forma), El 260 The poet is describing a decoration of 
the old heathen time, cumbul is the helmet's crest, and the kmg's 
helmet appears to be adorned with the image of a boai Several 
passages in Beowulf place the matter beyond a doubt eoforlic 
scionon ofer hleor beran gehroden golde, f§.h and f^rheard ferhwearde 
heold (apri formam videbantur supra genas gerere auro comptam, 
quae varia igneque durata vitam tuebatur), 605 , h^t ]ia inberan 
eofor hedfodsegn, heaSosteapne helm (jussit affern aprum, capitis 
signum, galeam in pugna prominentem), 4300 , swi7i ofer helme 
(sus supra galea), 2574, ealgylden, eofor irenheard (sus aureus, 
aper instar fern durus), 2216, le , r helmet placed on the funeral 
pile as a costly jewel , helm befongen Fredwrdsnum (r= OHG Fro- 
reisanum), swi hme fyrndagum woihte w^pna smi5, besette swin- 
licum, Jieet hme siSJian no brond ne beadom^cas bitan ne meahtan 
(galea ornata Frohonis signis, sicut earn olim fabncaverat armorum 
faber, circum dederat earn apri formis, ne gladius ensesve laedere 
earn possent), 2905 , as a sacred divine symbol, it was to protect in 


i Staring, in the journal Mnemosyne, Leyden 1829 1, 323 , quoted thence 
in Westendorp's Noordsche m^thologie, Dordrecht 1830 p. 495 
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battle and affright the foe^ The OHG proper name E'purhelm^ 
E^parlielrth (eber, eofor, aper), placed by the side of Fi dlielm (both 
occur in the Trad patav no 20, MB 28^ 18) acquires thus a special 
and apj^opriate meaning Such boar-crests might still serve as 
ornaments even to Christian heioes, after the memory of Tr6 was 
obliterated, and long continue to be wrought simply as jewels (see 
Suppl ) — Some other traces of boar consecration have lasted still 
later, especially in England The custom of the loar-ww I have 
explained in EA 900-1 As even at the present day on festive 
occasions a wild boar’s head is seen among the other dishes as a 
show-dish, they used in the Mid Ages to serve it up at banquets, 
garmshed with laurel and rosemary, to carry it about and play all 
manner of pranks with it ‘ Where stood a hoar's head garnished 
With bayes and losemarye,’ says one baEad about Arthur’s Table , 
when thiee stiokes have been given with a rod over it, it is only 
the knife of a virtuous man that can caive the fiist slice At other 
times, even a live boar makes its appearance in the hall, and a bold 
hero chops its head off At Oxford they exhibit a hoar's head on 
Christmas day, carry it solemnly lound, singing Caput apri defero, 
Eeddens laudes Dommo (see Suppl ) Those Aestyans may prove 
a link of fellowship between the Germanic nations and the Finnish 
and Asiatic , it is well worth noticing, that the Tcherkass (Circas- 
sians) worship a god of woods and hunting, Mesiteh by name, who 
rides a wild hoar with golden bristles ^ To most of the other gods 
tame animals are sacred, to Fro the daring dauntless boar, as weU 
befits a god of the chase Perhaps also a huge hoa'i with white 
tusks,^ who m Slavic legend rises foammg out of a lake, is that of 
a kmdred deity 

The Edda attributes to ETeyr sword of surpassing viitue, which 
could put itself into motion agamst the brood of giants, Ssem 82. 
His giving it away when in straits, proved his ruin afterwards , it 
was held to be the cause of his death, when at the Eagnarokr he 
had to stand single combat with Surtr (swart), and missed his 

1 On this point again, the statefnent of Tacitus about the Aestyans agrees 

so exactly, that it seems worth quoting m full Aestyorum gentes 
quibus ntus habitusque Suevorum Matrem dehm venerantui - 

insigne superstitioms, lonnas aprorum gestant , id pro armis Omniumque tutela 
securum deae cultorem etiam mter hostes praestat — ^Teans ^ 

2 l)rmaffs arehiv fur uussenschaftl kunde Eusslands 1842, heft 1, p 118 

5 A€Vk6v odovroj II 11, 416 <rvs Xevic«5 oBopri, Od 19 465* 
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trusty blade Sn. 73 There appear to have been other traditions 
also afloat about this sword / and it would not seem far-fetched, if 
on the strength of it we placed the well-known trilogy of ' Thunar, 
Wodan, SaxnSt’ beside Adam of Bremen's "Wodan, Thor and 
Fricco ' or the Eddie ‘ OSinn, Asabragr, Ereyr/^ that is to say, if we 
took Frep', Fricco = Frd to be the same as Sahandt the sword- 
possessor Add to this, that the Edda never mentions the sword of 
Tyr ISTevertheless theie are stronger reasons m favour of Sahsn6z 
being Zio this for one, that he was a son of Wuotan, whereas 
Freyr comes of Nior^r, though some genealogies to be presently 
mentioned bring him into connexion with Woden 

For the brilhant Freyr, the beneficent son of NioiSr, the 
dwarfs had constructed a wonderful ship SkiSblaSnn, which could 
fold up like a cloth, Ssem 45^ Sn 48 Yngl saga cap 7 (see 
SuppL) ^ 

Besides the Swedes, the Thrsendir in Korway were devoted to 
Freyr above all other gods, Foinm sog 10, 312 Occasionally 
priests of his are named, as ThorSr Freys go&i (of the 10th century), 
Landn 4, 10 and ISTialss cap 96 , Flosi appears to have succeeded 
his father in the office , other Freijsgyd'lingar aie cited in Landn 
4, 13 The Vigaglumssaga cap 19 mentions Freys hof at Upsala, 
and cap 26 his statue at Thver^ in Iceland, though only m a night- 
vision he is pictured sitting on a chair, giving short and suily 
(stutt ok reiSuliga) answers to his supplicants, so that Glumr, who 
in cap 9 had sacrificed an old ox to him, now on awaking from his 
dream neglected his service In the Landn 3, 2 and Yatnsd pp 
44 50 we are told of a Freyr giorr af silfri (made of silver), which 
was used in drawing lots , conf Verlauffs note, p 362 In the 
Landn* 4, 7 is preserved the usual formula for an oath HiS^lpi mer 
svS, Freyr ok Nior&r ok hmn almdtthi ds (so help me F and H and 
that almighty ds) ^ by which last is to be understood ThSrr rather 


^ In old French poetry I find a famous sword wrought by Galant himself 
(Wielant, Wayland), and named Froherge or Floberge (Gann 1, 263 2, 30-8) , 
the latter reading has no discoverable sense, though our later Flamberge seems 
to have sprung from it Froherge might very well be either a mere fro-bergende 
(lord-protecting) weapon, or a reminiscence of the god Fro’s sword , conf the 
word-tormations quoted in my Gramm. 2, 486 There are townships called m 
OHG Hehdberga, Marahaberga (horse-stable) The ON has no Freybiorg 
that I know of, though it has Thorbiorg fern , and Thorbeigr masc. 

2 Als(? in Sn 131, Th6rr, Freyr are speakers of doom 

^ Fliny N H 5, 9 mentions Ethiopian * naves plicatiles humeris translatas ^ 
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than OSinn, for in the Egilssaga p 365, Freyr, Nioid'r and the 
landds (Th6rr) are likewise mentioned together In the same 
Egilss p 672, F^eyr ok Niot&o aie again placed side by side The 
story of tiie Bristnga-men (-monile , append to Sn 354) says, 05mn 
had appointed both Freyr and Nioi d'r to be sacrificial gods Hali- 
freSr sang (Fornm sog 2, 53, conf 12, 49) 

Mer skyli Freyr oc Freyja, fiarS Iset ek aSul MaiSar, 

liknist grom viS Goimm gramr ok Thd'^r enn 7 am 7 m ^ 

That Ereyr in these passages should be bi ought forward with 
Ereyja and Nior‘5r, is easy to undeistand (see Suppl ) 

Of JShord'r our German mythology would have nothing to tell, 
any more than Saxo Gram ever mentions him by that name, had 
not Tacitus put m for us that happy touch of a goddess Nerthus, 
whose identity with the god is as obvious as that of Er6 with 
Eiouwa The Gothic form Nairpus would do for either or 
even for both sexes , possibly Eiauja was considered the son 
of the goddess NairJ^us, as Ereyr is of the god NiorSr, and in 
the cncuit which the goddess makes in her car, publishing peace 
and fertility to mortals, we can recognise that of Eieyr or of his 
father ETiorSr According to Yngl saga cap 11, thes^ very bless- 
ings were believed to proceed from NiorSr also 'auSigr sem 
NiorSr ’ (rich as IT ) was a proverbial saying for a wealthy man, 
Vatnsd, p 202 Snorri, in Eormali 10, identifies him with Saturn, 
for he instructed mankind in vine-dressmg and husbandry, it 
would be nearer the mark to think of him and Ereyr m connexion 
with Dionysus or Liber, or even with Noah, if any stress is to be 
laid on NiorS’s abode being in Noatun As ^ freyr’ was affixed 
to other names of heroes (p. 211-2), I find gen moi dr used for a hero 
m general, Ssem 266^; conf geirmimir, geirmflungr, &c The 
name itseK is hard to explain , is it akin to north, AS norS, ON 
norbr, Goth naiirjis? In Ssemu 109^ there is niarSl^s for sera 
firma, or pensilis ^ I have met with no Nirdu, Nerd, Nird among 
OHG proper names, nor with a Neor5 m the AS, writings 
Irminon’s polyptych 222^ has Narthildis (see Suppl ) 

Niordr appears to have Been gieatly honoured, hofum oc 
horgum hann reeSr hundmorgum, Smm. 36^ , especially, no doubt, 
among people that lived on the sea coast The Edda makes him 
rule over wind, sea and fire, he loves waters and lakes, as Nerthus 
in Tacitus bathes in the lake (Sn, 27) , from the mountams of the 
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midland lie longs to be away where the swans sing on the cool 
shore, a water-plant, the spongia manna, beais the name of Niard'ar 
%ottr, NioiS’s glove, which elsewhere was very likely passed on to 
his daiightei Freyja, and so to Mary, for some kinds/.of orchis 
too, from their hand-shaped root, are called Mary’s hand, lady-hand, 
god’s hand (Dan gudshaand) 

As Dionysus stands outside the ring of the twelve Olympian 
gods, so ISTioiSr, Fieyr and Preyja seem by rights not to have been 
leckoned among the Ases, though they are marshalled among 
them in Sn 27-8 They were Vamr, and therefoie, according to 
the view of the eldei Edda, different from Ases , as these dwelt in 
AsgarS, so did the Vamr in Vanaheim, the Alfar in Alfheim, the 
lotnar in lotunheim Freyr is called Vaningi, Smm, 86^ The 
Vamr were regarded as intelligent and wise, S^em Sd®- , and they 
enteied into intimate fellowship with the Asen, while the 
Alfs and lotuns alwmys remained opposed to them Some have 
fancied that the Alfs and lotuns stand for Celtic races, and the 
Vamr for Slav, and building chiefly on an attempt m the Yngl 
saga cap 1 to find the name of the Tanais in Tanaqvlsl (or Vana- 
qvisl’), they have drawn by inference an actual boundary -line 
between Aesir and Vamr = Germani and Slavi in the regions 
formerly occupied by them (see Suppl) And sure enough a 
Eussian is to this day called in Finnish Wenailainen, in Esth 
Wennelane , even the name of the Wends might be dragged in, 
though the Vandili of Tacitus point the other way Granting that 
there may be some foundation for these views, still to my mind 
the conceptions of Aesir, Vamr, Alfar in the Edda are sketched on 
a ground altogether too mythical for any historical meaning to be 
got out of them , as regards the contrast between Ases and Vamr, 
I am aware of no essential difference in the cultus of the several 
gods , and, whatever stress it may be right to lay on the fact that 
Frouwa, Freyja answers to a Slavic goddess Priye, it does not at 
all follow that Fio, Frouwa and IsTerthus were m a less degree 
Germanic deities than the rest Tacitus is silent on the German 
Liber, as he is on our Jupiter, yet we are entitled to assume a 
universal veneration of Donar, even though the Gothic fairguni is 
better represented in Peikunas or Perfin , so also, to judge by what 
clues we have, Frauja, Fro, Freyr appears so firmly established, 
that, considering the scanty information we have about our 
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antiquities, no German race can be denied a share m him, tbougli 
some nations may have woishipped him moie than otheis, and 
even that is not easy to ascertain, except in Scandinavia ^ 

It IS Vorthy of notice, that the AS and ON genealogies bring 
Fred into kinship with WSden, making Finn the father of a Freal^f 
(FriSleifr), and him again of W6den, some of them insert two more 
links, Fiic5uwulf and FiiSuwald, so that the complete pedigree 
stands thus Finn, Fiid'mndf, Ftedldf, F^id'uiurdd, JFdden (or, m 
the place of Frealaf, our old acquaintance Freawine) Here 
evidently FriSuwulf, Frealaf, FriSuwald aie all the same thing, a 
mere expansion of the simple Frea This follows even from a quite 
different ON genealogy, Foinald sog 2, 12, which makes Burr 
(= Finn, conf Eask, afh 1, 107-8) the immediate progenitor of 
OSinn, and him of Fieyr, NiorSi and a second Fieyr The double 
Freyr corresponds to the AS Fri?5uwulf and FnSiiwald, as the 
woidsheie expressing glad, free and fair aie near of kin to one 
another Lastly, when the same AS genealogies by turns call 
Fmn’s father Godwulf and Folcuald, this last name is supported by 
the 'Fin Folcwalding' (-mg = son) of Cod exon 320, 10 and of 
Beow 2172, wheie agam the reference must be to Frea and his 
race, for the Edda (S£em 87% conf 10^) designates Freyr 'folcvaldi 
(al folcvaldr) goSa’ Now this folkvaldi means no other than 
dominator, piinceps, le the same as frea, fr8, and seems, like it, to 
pass into a proper name On the linking of Freyi and NioiSr with 
O^inn, there will be more to say m ch XV (see Suppl) If 
Snorri’s comparison of NiorSr with Kronos (Saturn) have any 
justification, evidently Poseidon (Neptune) the son of Kronos would 
come nearer to our Teutonic sea-god, and IlocreiSoiv might be 
referred to ttoo-ls (lord, Lith pats, Sansk patis, Goth fa]?sj, which 
means the same as Fr6 Only then both Fio and Niidu would 
again belong to the eldest race of gods. 

^ Wh Muller, Nihelungensage pp 136—148, wishes to extend the Vamr 
gods only to the Sueves and Goths, not to the western Germans, and to draw a 
distinction between the worship of Freyr and that of "W notan, which to me 
looks very doubtful As little can I give up the point, that Nior<5r and Nerthus 
were bother mid sister, and joint parents ot Freyr and Frevja , this is grounded 
not only on a later representation ol Snorn in the Yngl saga cap 4, where yet 
the female NiorS is nowhere named, as Tacitus conversely knc^ws only a female 
Nerthus and no god of that name , but also on JSpem 65®- ' vitS systor thinni 
gaztu slikan mog,’ with thy sister begattest thou such brood, though here again 
the sister is left unnamed. 
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PALTAE (BALDEE) 

The myth of Balder, one of the most ingenious and beautiful in 
the Edda, has happily for us been also handed down in a later 
form with variations and there is no better example of fluctuations 
in a god-myth The Edda sets forth, how the pure blameless deity 
IS struck with Mistiltem by the blind HoSr, and must go down to 
the nether world, bewailed by aE , nothmg can fetch him back, and 
Xanna the true wife follows him in death In Saxo, all is pitched 
m a lower key Balder and Hother aie rival suitors, both woomg 
Nanna, and Hother the favoured one manages to procure a magic 
sword, by which alone his enemy is vulneiable, when the fortune 
of war has wavered long between them, Hother is at last victorious 
and slays the demigod, to whom Hel, glad at the near prospect of 
possessing him, shews heiself beforehand But here the grand 
funeral pile is prepared foi Gelder, a companion of Balder, of whom 
the account m the Edda knows nothing whatever The worship of 
the god IS attested chiefly by the FriS}?iofssaga, v Eornald sog 2, 
63 seq[ (see Suppl). 

Baldr, gen Baldrs, reappears in the OHG proper name Paltar 
(in Meichelbeck no 450, 460, 611) and in the AS iealdoT, haldoTy 
signifying a lord, prince, king, and seemingly used only with a gen 
pi before it gumena baldor, Csedm 163, 4 wigena baldor, Jud 
132, 47* sinca bealdor, Beow 4862 winia bealdor 5130 It is 
remarkable that in the Cod exon 276, 18 m8egf5a bealdor (virgmum 
prmceps) is said even of a maiden I know of only a few examples 
in the OH, baldur i brynju, Ssem 272^ and herbaldr 218^ are 
used for a hero in general , atgeirs baldr (lanceae vir), Eornm sog 
5, 307 This conversion from a proper name to a noun appellative 

1 Graff 1, 43S thinks this name stands for Paltaro, and is a compound of 
arc (aar, aqmla), but this is unsupported by analogy , in the ninth and tenth 
centuiies^ weak forms are not yet curtailed, and we always find Epuraro 
(eberaar, boar-eagle), never Epurar 
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exactly reminds ns of franja, fio, frea, and the ON t^r Ashealdor 
IS alieady extinct in AS prose, our proper name Paltar seems 
likewise to have died out early , heathen songs in OHG may have 
known a %paltar = prmceps Such Gothic forms as Baldis, gen 
Baldris, and baldis (prmceps), may fairly be assumed^ 

This Baldrs would in strictness appear to have no connexion 
with the Goth balj?s (bold, audax), nor Paltar with the OHG paid, 
nor Baldr with the ON ballr As a rule, the Gothic Id is represented 
by ON Id and OHG It the Gothic Ip by ON 11 and OHG Id^ 
But the OS and AS have Id in both cases, and even m Gothic, ON and 
OHG a root will sometimes appear in both forms in the same lan- 
guage,^ so that a close connexion between balj?s and Baldrs,^ paid and 
Paltar, is possible after all On mythological giounds it is even 
probable Baldei’s wife Nanna is also the bold one, from iienna to 
dare, m Gothic she would have been Nanpd from nan]?jan, in 
OHG Nancld from gi-nendan The Baldr of the Edda may not 
distinguish himself by bold deeds, but in Saxo he fights most 
valiantly , and neither of these narratives pretends to give a 
complete account of his life Perhaps the Gothic Balthae (Jor- 
nandes 5, 29) traced their origm to a divine Bal]?s or Baldrs (see 
Suppl ). 

Yet even this meaning of the ' bold ^ god or hero might be a 
later one • the Lith haltas and Lett halts signify the white, the 
good, and by the doctrine of consonant-change, baltas exactly 
answers to the Goth balj?s and OHG paid Add to this, that the 
AS genealogies call Wdden’s son not Bealdor, Baldor, but Bmldoegy 
Beldeg, which would lead us to expect an OHG Paltac, a form that 
I confess I have nowhere read But both dialects have plenty of 
other proper names compounded with daeg and tac OHG Adaltac, 

1 Baldrs, Paltar, must he kept distmct from the compound Bcddhen 
(Schannatno 420 448), Faldhen (Trad patav no 35), AS Baldhere This 
Paldheri is the same as Fcddachar (Trad patav no 18) 

2 Goth kalds ) ( vil]?eis hulps gulh 

ON kaldr y hut *< villr holh gull. 

OHG chalt J (wildi hold kold, 

8 Conf Gothic alpan and al]?s aldis, also aldrs , Goth fal^an and OHG 
faldan, afterwards faltan As p degenerates into d, and d into t, any d put for 
p, or t for d, marks a later form the Goth fadi stands for fapr, as we see by 
pater [the AS ‘ feeder, modor/ after a usurpation of 1000 years, must have 
given place to the truer ‘ father, mother ’ again] In the OH valda pret olh, 
we must 1 egard the 11 as older than the Id, in spite of the Goth, valdan and 
OHG waltan [some would prefer to call valda an archaism] 

^ Baldr may be related to balp, as tix to tj-, and ssior to /lo 
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Alptac, Ingatac, Kertac, Helmtac, Hruodtac, Eegintac, Sigitac ; 
OS Alacdag, Alfdag (Albdag, Pertz 1, 286), Hildidag, Lmddag, 
Osdag, Wultdag , AS Wegdtieg, SwefdcBg , even the OIsT has the 
name Svipdagi Now, either Baeldseg simply stands fed Bealdor, 
and IS synonymous with it (as Eegintac with Eeginari, Sigitac 
with Sigar, Sigheii)^ , or else we must recognise in the word deeg, 
dag, tac itself a personification, such as we found another root 
undergoing (p 1 94-5) in the woids div, divan, dina, dies , and both 
alike would express a sliming one, a white one, a god Prefixing to 
this the Slavic hiel, lei, we have no need to take B^eldaeg as standing 
for Bealdor or anything else, Bcel-dmg itself is white-god, light-god, 
he that shines as sky and light and day, the kindly BiUldgli, Bel- 
Idgli of the Slav system (see Suppl) It is in perfect accord with 
this explanation of Bael-dseg, that the AS tale of ancestry as«^igns 
to him a son Biond, of whom the Edda is silent, brond, brand, ON 
brandr, signifying jubai, fax, titio Bseldaeg therefore, as regaids 
his name, would agree with Berhta, the bright goddess. 

We have to consider a few more circumstances bearing on this 
point Baldr’s beauty is thus described in Sn 26 'Hann ersvS, fagr 
§.litum ok hiartr svd at lysir af honitm, oc eittgras er sv3, hvitt, at 
lafnat er til Baldrs h dr, ]?at er allra grasa hvitast oc par eptir mattii 
marka hans feguiS boeSi a hari ok liki ’ , he is so fair of countenance 
and bright that he shines of himself, there is a grass so white that it 
is evened with Baldr’s brows, it is of all grasses whitest, and thereby 
mayest thou mark his fairness both in hair and body This 
plant, named Baldrslrd after the god’s white eyebrow, ^ is either the 
anthemis cotula, still called Barlro in Sweden, Balsensh o, Ballensh a 
in Schonen, and Barhrogras in Denmark, or the matricana maritima 
inodora, whrfi retains the original name in Iceland (see Suppl ) ^ 
In Skane there is a Baldursberg, in the Ottingen country a 
Baldern, and m the Vorarlberg, east of Bregenz, Balderschwang , 
such names of places demand caution, as they may be taken from 
men, Baldar or Baldheri, I therefore withhold the mention of 
several more But the heavenly abode of the god was called 
BreiffalliJv, nom pi (Ssem 41^ Sn 21-7), broad splendors, 

1 The casesaare hardly analogous Bseld-ce^r and Eegm-toc — Trans 

2 Homer emphasizes the dark brows ot Zeus and Hera, 6(^f^vs Kvavia 
Gonf 'K€vK.64>pv? and Artemis XevKo^pvvr], white-browed Diana 

® Germ, names of the camomile kuhauge, rindsauge, ochsenauge (ox-eye) 
Dalecarl hvitet-oia (white eye), in Bahuslan hvita-piga (white girl) 
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which may have reference to the stieaks of the milky way , a place 
near Lethra, not far from Eoeskild, is said to have borne the name 
of Bredebhck ^ This very expression re-appears in a poem of the 
twelfth century, though not in reference to a dwelling-place, but to 
a host of snow-white steeds and heroes advancing over the battle- 
field Do brahte Dietheriches vane zvencik dusmt lossam m 
Ireithe'i hhchin uber lant, Eoth 2635 In Wh 381, 16 ‘ daz 

bluot uber die Ihcke floz, si wurdn almeistic rotgevar,’ did the 
blood flow over the paths of the field, or over the shining silks ? 

If Bceldceg and Bi ond reveal to us that the worship of Balder 
had a definite form of its own even outside of Scandinavia, we 
may conclude from the general diffusion of all the most essential 
proper names entering into the mam plot of the myth there, that 
this myth as a whole was known to all Teutons The goddess Helj 
as w]ll be more fully shown in ch XIII, answers to the Gothic im- 
personal noun halja, OHG hella EoSi (acc Ho5, gen Ha5ar, dat 
He?5i), pictured as a blind god of tremendous strength (Sn 31), 
who without malice discharges the fatal arrow at Baldr, is called 
Hotlmiis m Saxo, and implies a Goth HapuSy AS Head'd, OHG 
Hadii, OFiank Ghado, of which we have still undoubted traces m 
proper names and poetic compounds OHG Hadupraht, Hadufuns, 
Hadupald, Hadufrid, Hadum^r, Haduiiuic, Hadulmt, Haduwic 
(Hedwig), &c , forms which abut close on the Catumgrus in Tacitus 
(Hadumar, Hadamar) In AS poetry are still found the terms 
heaSorinc (vir egregius, nobihs), Csedm 193, 4 Beow 737 4927 , 
heaSowelm (belli impetus, fervor), Csedm 21, 14 147, 8 Beow 164 
5633, heaSoswat (sudor bellicus), Beow 2919 3211 3334, heaSowsed 
(vestis bellica), Beow 78 , heaSubyrne (loiica bellica), Cod exon 
297, 7 , heaSosigel and hea^ogleam (egregium jubar). Cod exon 
486, 17 and 438, 6, heaSolac (pugnae Indus), Beow 1862 
3943 , hea^ogTim (atrocissimus), Beow 1090 5378 , hea?5osioc 
(pugna vulneratus), Beow 5504, heat5osteap (celsus), Beow 2490 
4301 In these words, except where the meaning is merely intensi- 
fied, the prevailing idea is plainly that of battle and strife, and the 
god or hero must have been tlK)ught of and honoured as a warrior 
Therefore Hapiis, HoSr, as well as Wuotan and Zio, expressed 
phenomena of war , and he was imagined bhiid, be(;ause he dealt 
out at random good hap and lU (p 207) — ^Then, beside ^oSr, we 


* Suhm cnt hist 2, 63, 
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have Hermdd'r interweaving himself in the thread of Ealdei’s 
history , he is dispatched to Hel, to demand his beloved brother 
back from the underworld In Saxo he is already forgotten , the 
AS genealogy places its Heremdd' among Woden’s ance^ors, and 
names as Ins son either Sceldwa or the Sceaf renowned in story, 
whereas in the North he and Baldei alike are the offsprmg of 05inn , 
in the same way we saw (p 219) Freyr taken for the father as well 
as the son of NiorSr A later Heiemdd appears in Beow 1795 
3417, but still in kinship with the old races , he is perhaps that 
hero, named by the side of Sjpgmundr in Saem 113% to whom OSinn 
lends helm and hauberk AS title-deeds also contain the name, 
Kemb 1, 232 141 , and in OHG He'iimuotj Heiimaot, occurs very 
often (Graff 2, 699 anno 782, from MB 7, 373 Neugart no 
170 214 244 260 annis 809-22-30-34 Ried no 21 anno 
821), but neither song nor story has a tale to tell of him (see 
Suppl). 

So much the more valuable are the revelations of the Merseburg 
discovery , not only are we fully assured now of a divine Balder in 
Germany, but there emerges again a long-forgotten mythus, and 
with it a new name unknown even to the North 

When, says the lay, Phol (Balder) and Wodan were one day 
riding in the forest, one foot of Balder’s foal, ‘ demo Baldei es volon,’ 
was wrenched out of joint, whereupon the heavenly habitants 
bestowed their best pains on setting it right again, but neither 
Sinngund and Sunna, nor yet Frha and Folia could do any good, 
only Wodan the wizaid himself could conjure and heal the limb 
(see Suppl ) 

The whole incident is as little known to the Edda as to other 
Norse legends Yet what was told in a heathen spell m Thuringia 
before the tenth century is still in its substance found lurking 
in conjuring foimulas known to the country folk of Scotland 
and Denmark (conf ch XXXIII, Dislocation), except that they 
apply to Jesus what the heathen believed of Balder and Wodan 
It IS somewhat odd, that Cato (Dere rust 160) should give, likewise 
for a dislocated limb, an Old Eoman or perhaps Sabine form of 
spell, which IS unmtelligible to us, but m which a god is evidently 
invoked Luxum si quod est, hac cantione sanum fiet Harundmem 
prende Gbi vmdem pedes IV aut V longam, medium diffinde, et 
duo homines teneant ad coxendices Incipe cantare in aho SF 
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niotas vaeta daries dardaries astataxies Dissunapiter ' usque dum 
coeant. What follows is nothing to our purpose 

The horse of Balder, lamed and checked on his journey, acquu-es 
a full meting the moment we think of him as the god of hght or 
day, whose stoppage and detention must give rise to serious mis- 
chief on the earth Probably the story in its context could have 
mformed us of this , it was foreign to the purpose of the conjuring- 
spell 

The names of the four goddesses will be discussed m their 
proper place , what concerns us here is, that Balder is called by a 
second and hitheito unheard-of name, Pliol The eye for our 
" antiquities often merely wants openmg a noticmg of the unnoticed 
has resulted m clear footprints of such a god being brought to our 
hand, in several names of places 

In Bavaria there was a Pholesamva, Pliolesmma, ten or twelve 
miles from Passau, which the Traditiones patavienses first mention 
in a document drawn up between 774 and 788 (MB vol 28, pars 
2, p 21, no 23), and afterwards many later ones of the same district 
it IS the present village of Pfalsau Its composition with aue quite 
fits in with the supposition of an old heathen worship The gods were 
worshipped not only on mountams, but on ‘ eas ’ mclosed by brooks 
and rivers, where fertile meadows yielded pasture, and forests shade 
Such was the castum nemus of ITerthus in an vmjla Oceani, such 
Fosetesland with its willows and weU-sprmgs, of which more 
presently Baldfshagi (Balden pascuum), mentioned m the PriS- 
]?iofssaga, was an enclosed sanctuary (gnSastaSr), which none might 
damage I find also that convents, for which time-hallowed vener- 
able sites were preferred, were often situated in ‘ eas % and of one 
nunneiy the very word is used ‘ m der megde ouvjBj in the maids’ 
ea (Dint 1, 357) ^ The OIST mythology supphes us with several eas 
named after the loftiest gods OSmsey (Odensee) in Punen, another 
OSinsey (Onsoe) m ISTorway, Fornm sog 12, 33, and Thorsey, 7, 234 
9, 17 , Hl^sse?/ (Lassoe) in the Kattegat, &c , &c We do not know 
any OHG Wuotanesouwa, Donaresouwa, but Pholesouwa is equally 
to the point 

Very similar must have been Pholespiunt (MB 9, 404 circ 1138 

♦ 

1 So the Old Bavanan convent of Chxenisee was called ouwa (MB 28% 1 03 
an 890), and atterwards the monastery there ‘der herren werd^^ and the nannery 
* der nnnnen werd ’ Stat ‘ zo gottes ouwe ^ m Lisch, mekl jh 7, 227, from a 
iragment belonging to Bertholds Crane Bemantin 242 
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Pfalspiunt, 5, 399 anno 1290), now Pfalzpoint on the Altmiihl, 
between Eichstadt and Elipfenberg, in a considerable forest Piunt 
means an enclosed field or garden and if an ea could be conse- 
crated to a god, so could a field Graff 3, 342 has a place called 
Tm’wvinpiunt, which, to judge by the circumstances, may with like 
reason be assigned to the goddess Prouwa, no doubt it also belongs 
to Bavaria (see Suppl) 

In the Fulda Traditions (Schannat p 291, no 85) occurs this 
lemarkable passage Widerolt comes tiadidit sancto Bonifacio 
quicquid proprietatis habuit in Pholesbrunnen m provincia Thur- 
ingiae To this Pholesbiunno, the village of Fhidsborn has the fiist 
clann, lymg not far from the Saale, equidistant from the towns 
Apolda, Dornburg and Suiza, and spelt m Mid Age documents 
Phulsborn and Pfolczborn , there is however another village, Fals- 
h'unn or Falsbronn, on the Eaulie Eberach in the Franconian 
Steigerwald Now Ffoleslrunno all the more plainly suggests a 
divimty (and that. Balder), as there are also Baldeo slrunnen a 
Baldebrunno has been produced from the Eifel mts, and from the 
Rhine Palatinate,^ and it has been shown that the form ought to be 
corrected mto Baldeishnmno as well as the modern Baldenham to 
Baldei sham (Zeitschr f d alt 2,256), and Bellstadt in the Klingen 
district of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen was formerly Baldersteh, 
Schannat dioec Fuld p 244, anno 977 (see Suppl) From the 
Norse mythus of Balder, as given by Saxo, we learn that Balder in 
the heat of battle opened a fountam for his languishing army 
Victor Balderus, ut afflictum siti militem opportuni liquoris beneficio 
lecrearet, novos humi lahces terram altius rimatus aperuit, quorum 
erumpentes scatebras sitibundum agmen hianti passim ore captabat 
Eorundem vestigia sempiterna firmata vocabulo, quamquam pristina 
admodum scatuiigo desierit, nondum prorsus exolevisse creduntur 
This spot IS the present Balderslrond near Eoeskild (note to Mullei’s 
Saxo, p 120) But the legend may be the same as old German 
legends, which at a later time placed to king Chailes's account (p 
117, and infra, Furious host) that which heathendom had told of 

1 A Salzburg doc of the tenth cent , in Klemmaym p 196 Curtilem 
loouni cum dnobus pratis, quod piunti dicimus 

2 Conf Schopflin’s Alsat dipl no. 748, anno 1285 m villa Baldebume 
A Westplial doc of 1205 (Falke trad corb p 566) names a place Baldetbroc^ 
which might mean pains, campus Balden 
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Balder , m that case the still surviving name has itself proved a 
fountain, whence the myth of Balder emerges anew ^ 

But the name of Phol is established more fiimly still A 
Heinricus** de Phohng frequently appears in the Altach records of 
the 13th century, MB pait 11, a Eapoto de Pholingenj Plialing, in 
MB 12, 56 bO , this place is on the left bank of the Danube below 
Straubingen, between the two convents of Altach I doubt if the 
Polling in otlier records (and there are several Pollings in the 
Ammer countiy) can be the same word, as the aspirate is wanting 
and the liquid doubled Pfullendorf or Follendorf near Gotha is 
in docs of the 14th century Phulsdorf A Phoknlmm in Schannat, 
Vind lit coll 1, 48 53 Kot far from Scharzfeld, between the 
Harz mts and Thuringia, is an old village named Polde, called in 
eaily records and writings Polich, Palidi, Palithi, Phohcli (Gramm 
2, 248), the seat of a well-known convent, which again may have 
been founded on the site of a heathen sanctuaiy If a connexion 
with the god can be established in this case, we at the same time 
gathei fiom it the true value of the vaiying consonant in his name 

Of Phol so many inteipretations ciowd upon us, that we should 
be puzzled if they could all be made good The Chaldaic lei or hal 
seems to have been a mere title pertaining to se\ eral gods bel=: 
Uranus, bel= Jupiter, bel=Mars The Fmmdh palo means fire, the 
OH bdl, AS hael rogus, and the Slav pdhh to burn, with which 
connect Lat Pales and the Pahha Of phallus we have already 
spoken We must first make sure of the sounds m our native 
names for a divimty of whom as yet we know nothing but the 
bare name (see Suppl ) On the question as to the sense of the word 
itself, I set aside the notion one might stumble on, that it is merely 
a fondling form of Paltar, Balder, for such foims invariably preserve 
the initial of the complete name , we should expect Palzo, Balzo, 
but not Phol ^ Hor does the OHG Ph seem here to be equivalent 

1 Greek tradition tells of Heiakles and Zens (fyaa-l rov 'Hpa/cXea hiy^ei irork 
Karax^vra ev^acrBai ro Au Trarpi avr^ piKpav Xifiaba 6 Be BeXcov 

avrov Kararpyx^crBat^ pt^as Kepavvbv avehcoKe piKpav \i^dB% Beacrdpevos 6 
"H/>a/cX^S’ /cat crKd\j/as els to TrXovcnAreppv eVotT^tre d>epe(r6ai (Scholia ill II 20, 74) 
This spring was iScamander, and the Xi^as ‘Hpa/cX^os may be set by the side of 
Pfolesbriinno as well as Ptolesouwa, Xi^dBiop being both mead and ea , and 
does not the Grecian demigocFs p} re kindled on Oeta suggest that of Baldei ? 

So I explain the proper name Fob fioni Folbreht, Polrat, Folinai, and 
the like , it therefore stands apart from Phol [The Suppl qualifieb tlfe sweep- 
ing assertion in the te\t , it also takes notice of seveial other solutions, as 
Apollo, Pollux, foal, &c ] 
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to the ordinaiy F which corresponds to the Saxon F, but rather to 
he an aspirate which, answering to the Saxon tenuis P, lepresents 
an Old-Aryan media B But we know that a Saxon initial P=:OHG 
Ph is found almost exclusively m foreign words^ (porta, phorta , 
putti, phuzi , pMa, pheit) , it follows that for Flwl, in case the Sax 
form Pol is really made out, we must either look for such a foreign 
P, or as a rare exception, in which the law of consonant-change 
does asseit itself, an Old- Aryan B I incline to tins last hypothesis, 
and connect Phol and Pol (whose o may very well have sprung 
liom a) with the Celtic Bectl, Beul, Bel, Belemis, a divinity of hght 
or fire, the Slav BielbSgh, Belbogh (white-god), the adj bi^l, bM 
(albus), Lith baltas, wdnch last with its extension T makes it pro- 
bable that B^eldceg and Baldr are of the same root, but have not 
iindeigone consonant-change Phol and Paltar theiefore aie in their 
beginning one, but reveal to us two divergent historical develop- 
ments of the same word, and a not ummpoitant diffeience in the 
mythology of the several Teutonic races ^ 

So far as we can see, the god was wmi shipped under the name 
oi Phol chiefly by the Thuiingians and Bavarians, ^ e accoidmg to 
ancient nomenclatuie the Heimunduri and Marcomanni, yet they 
seem to have also known his othei name Paltar or BcdcUi , wlnle 


^ That IS, really horrowed words, as port, paternal, palace, in which the Low 
Germ makes no change (like that in hrth, father), and therefore the High 
Germ stands only one stage instead of tMO in advance of Latin Pforte, Pfal/, 
<&c Such words stand outside the lule of — Teaxs 

^ I have thus far gone on the assump i u' J* < ind Balder in the 
Merseberg spell designate one and the same diMiie being, which is strongly 
supported by the analogy I have pointed out between Pholesouwa and Baldishagi, 
Pbolesbrunno and Paldrfabrunm , and his cultus must have been very famihar 
to the people, for the poem to be able to name him by different names in suc- 
cession, w ithout fear of being misunderstood Else one might suppose by the 
names, that Phol and Balder were two different gods, and there would be 
plenty of room left for the question, who can possibly be meant by Phol'^ If 
PH could here represent V = W, which is contrary to all analogy, and is ahnost 
put out of court by the peisistent PH, PP in all those names of places , then 
we might tiy the C)N Ollerus in Saxo, p 45, which (like nil, OHG w^olla, 
wmol) would be in OHG IVol, so that^Wol endi Wodan (Ullr ok OSinnj’ 
made a perfect alliteration And XJllr was connected with Baldr, who m Sasm 
93^ is called ‘ Ullar seh,^ sib to U , Ulii ^jognatus (see Suppl ) But the gen 
would have to be Wolles, and that is contradicted by the invariably single L 
in Pholes The same reason is conclusive against Wackeinagers pioposal to 
take Fol foi the* god of lulne‘='S and plenty, by the side of the ‘^odde-*'^ I olla , I 
think the w’eak form Folio would be demanded for it by an OIK^ Pilmti- , v 
Haupts ^iieitschi 2, 190 Still moie does the internal consistency of the song 
it^ielf lequire the identity of Phol and Balder , it would be odd for Phol to be 
named at the bcgiiiniiig, and no fuither notice to be taken of him. 
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Baldag, Bceldceg prevailed among the Saxons and Westphalians, 
and the AS bealdor had passed into a common noun 'Now as the 
Bavarian Eoi stood opposed to the Alamanmc Zio, we ought to -find 
out whetlJer Phol was in like manner unknown to the Alamanns 
and the races most akin to them ^ 


Lastly, fiom eastern Germany we are transported to the north- 
west by a name appertaining closely to the Balder cultus, and again 
linking itself with the Edda The Edda cites among the Ases a 
son of Baldr and ISTanna, Forseh, who like his father dwelt m a 
shining hall Ghtmr (glit, nitor, splendor, OHG kliz) built of gold 
and silver, and who (as Baldr himself had been called the wisest, 
most eloquent and mildest god, whose vei diets are final, Sn 27) 
passed among gods and men for the wisest of judges, he settled all 
disputed matters (Smm. 42^ Sn 31 103), and we aie told no more 
about him (see Suppl ) 

This Forseti IS well entitled to be compared with the Eiisian 
god Fosite, concerning whom some biographies composed in the 
ninth century gives us valuable infoi matron The vita sancti 
Wilibrordi (f 739), written by the famous Alcuin (f 804), relates 
as follows, cap 10 Cum ergo pius verbi Dei praedicator iter agebat, 
pervenit in confinio Eiesonum et Danorum ad quamdam insulam, 
quae a qitodam deo suo Fosite ab accolis terrae Fositesland appella- 
tur, quia in ea ej%isdem dei fana fuere constructa qiu locus a 
paganis m tanta veneratione habebatur, ut nil in ea, vel ammalium 
ibi pascentium, vel aharum quarumlibet rerum, gentihum quisquani 
tcmgei e audebat, nec etiam a fonte qiii ibi ebulliebat aquam haw e 
m$i tacens praesumebat Quo cum virDei tempestate jactatus est, 
mansit ibidem ahquot dies, quousque sepositis tempestatibus 
oppoxtunum navigandi tempus adveniret sed parvipendens stultam 

^ Tke inquiry, how far these names reach back into antiquity, is far from 
exhausted yet I have called attention to the PJolgrahen (-ditch), the P/a/hecke 
(-hedge, -fence), for vhich devil’s dyke is elsewhere used , then the laising of 
the wliirlwind is ascribed m some parts to the devil, in others to Herodias 
[meaning H ’s daughter the dancer], m others again to Pfol Eastern Hesse 
on the Werra has a ‘ very queer’ name for the whirlwind, beginning with Bull- 
or Boil - , and in the neighbouring jSichsfeld FuUoiiieh is pronounced mth 
shyness and reluctance (Munchner gel anz 1842, p 762) A Niddawitz 
ordinance of the same distnct (3, 327) contains the family jiame Boyls-peig 
(Polesberc '?), Pfoylsperg The spelling Bull, Boil, would agree with the con- 
jecture hazarded abu^e, but I do not connect %\ith this the idol Biel m the 
Harz, for Bielstein leads back to bilstein, ^ e beilstein Schmid’s westerw id 
145 has ^olkcler, hoUecler lor spectre, bugbear (see Suppl ). 
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loci illius religionem, vel ferocissimnin regis animxim, qni violatores 
sacrorum illms atrocissima morte danmare solebat, tres homines 
in eo fonte cum invocatione sanctae Trinitatis baptizavit sed et 
animalia m ea terra pascentia in cibaria suis mactare*praecepit 
Quod pagani intuentes, aibitiabantui eos vel in furorem verti, vel 
etiam veloci morte penre, quos cum nil mail ceinebant pati, 
stupore perterriti, regi tamen Eadbodo quod viderant factum 
retulerunt Qui nimio furore succensus in sacerdotem Dei vm 
suoTum injurias deorum ulcisci cogitabat, et per tres dies semper 
tiihus vicibiis soites suo more 'imttehat, et nunquam damnatorum 
sors, Deo vero defendeiite suos, supei servum Dei aut ali quern ex 
suis cadere potuit , nec nisi unus tantum ex sociis soi te monsti atus 
inaityrio coronatus est — Eadbod feared king Pippin the Prank, 
and let the evangelist go unhurt^ What Wilibrord had left 
unfinished, was accomplished some time after by another priest, 
as the vita sancti Liudgeii, composed by Altfrid (-f 849), tells of 
the year 785 Ipse vero (Liudgeius) . . . studuit fana destruere, 
et omnes enoris pnstini abluere sordes curavit quoque ulterius 
doctrinae denvare flumina, et consilio ab imperatoie accepto, trans- 
fretaMtin confimo Presonum atque Danoium ad quandam insulam, 
quae a nomine dei sui falsi Fosete Foseteslant est appellata . . • , 
Pervenientes autem ad eandem insulam, destruxerunt omnia ejus- 
dem Fosetis fana, quae illic fuere constructa, et pio eis Christi 
fabricaverunt ecclesias, cumque habitatores terrae illius fide Christi 
imbueret, baptizavit eos cum invocatione sanctae Trimtatis in fonte, 
qui ibi ebulliebat, in quo sanctus Willibrordus pi ms homines tres 
baptizaverat, a quo etiam fonte nemo prius liaurvre aqicam nisi 
tacens praesumebat (Pertz 2, 410) — Altfiid evidently had the work 
of Alcuin by him Prom that time the island took the name of 
hilegland, Helgoland, which it bears to this day, here also the 
evangehsts weie careful to conserve, in the interest of Christianity, 
the sense of sacredness already attaching to the site Adam of 
Bremen, in his treatise De situ Daniae (Pertz 9, 369), desciibes 
the island thus Ordinavit (archiepiscopus episcopum) in Pmnc 
(Fuhnen) Eilbeitum, quern traduni: conversum (I captum) a piratis 
Farriam insulam, quae in ostio fl^uminis Albiae longo secessu latet 
in oceano, priinum reperisse constructoque monasteno in ea fecisse 
habit^bilem. haec insula contra Hadeloam sita est cujus longi- 

^ Acta sanctor Bened , sec 3 pars 1, p 600 
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tudo vix VIII milliaria panditur, latitude quatuor, homines sti amine 
fragmentisque navium pro igne utuntui Sermo est piratas, si 
quando aedam inde vel mimmam tiderint, aut mox is$e nau- 
fiagio^ aMoccisos ab ahqito, nullum redisse indempnem^ quaproptei 
solent heremihs ibi viventibus decimas praedarum offei re cum magna 
devotione est enim feracissima frugum, ditissima volucrum et 
pecudum nutiix, collem habet unicum, aiborem nullam, scopulis 
includitnr aspemmis, nullo aditu nisi uno, ubi et aqua dulcis (the 
spring whence they drew water m silence), locus veneiabihs ommhiis 
nautis, praecipue vero piratis, unde nomen accepit ut Heihgeland 
dicatur hanc in vita sancti WiUebroidi Fosehsland appellaii 
dicimus, quae sita est in confinio Danoium et Fresonum sunt et 
aliae insulae contra Fresiam et Daniam, sed nulla earum tarn memo- 
rabilis — The name Farria, appearing here for the fiist time, either 
arose from confounding the isle of Fohr with Helgoland, or we must 
emend the passage, and read ‘ a piratis Farriams ’ By the customs 
of these mariners and vikings even of Christian times, we may 
assiiie ourselves how holy the place was accounted m the heathen 
time (see Suppl) 

In an island lying between Denmark, Friesland and Saxony, we 
might expect to find a heathen god who was common to all three 
It would be strange if the Frisian Fosite were unknown to the 
Norsemen , and stranger still if the Eddie Forseti were a totally 
different god It is true, one would have expected a mention of this 
deity in particular from Saxo Giam , who is quite silent about it , 
but then he omits many others, and in his day Fosite’s name may 
have died out amongst the Frisians 

There is some disci epancy between the two names, as was 
natural in the case of two nations* ON Forseti gen Fo'iseta, Fris 
Fositc gen Fosites The simplest supposition is, that from Forsite 
arose by assimilation Fossite, Fosite, or that the B dropt out, as m 
OHG mosar for morsar, Low Germ mosar, so in the Frisian 
Angeln, according to Hagerup p 20, fost, foste = forste, primus 
Besides, there is hardly any other way of explaming Fosite In 
ON fo'iscti IS praeses, prmceps, apparently translatable into OHG 
foTosizo, a fitting name for the god who presides over judgment, and 
arranges all disputes The Gothic fa'dragaggja hears almost the 
same sense, which I also find, even in much later writing^, attached 
to our word vorganger (now =: predecessor) Moie complete AS 
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genealogies would perhaps name a Forseta or Forsete as Bseldseg’s 
son^ 

Forseh, Fosite are a proof of tlie extent of Balder’s worship If 
we may infer from Pholesouwa and Baldrshagi that the^god loved 
isles and ' eas/ Helgoland is a case in point, where the flocks of his 
son grazed , and so is perhaps the worship of the Hercules-pillars, 
which, following Tacitus, we might fix on some other island near it ^ 

1 Later writers have turned Fosete into a goddess Foseta, Phoseta, Fosta, to 
appioximate her to the Poman Vesta , maps of Helgoland, m which are found 
marked a ‘ templum Fostae vel Phosetae’ of the year and a ^teniplum 
Vestae’ of 692, were made up m Major’s Cimbrien (Plon, 1692), conf Wiebel’s 
programm uber Helgoland, Hamb 1842 The god Foste and Fosteland could 
easily find their way into the spurious Vita Suiberti cap 7 

2 Another thought has struck my mind about Fosete In the appendix to 
the Heldenbuch, Vasat, Ahentwt aie styled brothers Thelorm^asai 
instead of the usual FasoU need not be a mistake , there are seveial QHO 
men’s names m -at, and OS m -ad, -id, so that Fasat and Fasolt can hold their 
ground side hy side How Fasolt (conf ch XX Storm) and Ecke •were known 
as god-giants of wind and water, Abentrot as a daemon of light As Ecke-Oegii 
was worshipped on the Eider and in Lassoe, so might Fosite be in Helgoland 
The connexion with Forseh must not be let go, but its meaning as For-seti, 
Fora-sizo becomes dubious, and I feel inchned to explain it as Fors-eti from 
fors [a whirling stream, ‘ lorce ’ in Ciunbld], Dan fos, and to assume a daemon of 
the whirlpool, a Fossegnmm (conf ch XVII Nichus), with which Fosite^s 
sacred spring would tally. Again, the Heldenbuch gives those three brothers 
a father Hentiger (for so we must read for Men tiger) = OHG- Nandgir, and 
does not he suggest Forseti’s mother Hanna = Nandd ^ 
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In addition to the gods treated of thus far, who could with 
perfect distinctness be pointed out in all or most of the Teutonic 
races, the Xorse mythology enumerates a series of others, whose 
tiack will be harder to pursue, if it does not die out altogether To 
a great extent they are those of whom the North itself has little or 
nothing to tell in later times 


1 (Heimdall ) 

Heimd'allT, or in the later spelling Heimdalh, though no longer 
mentioned m Saxo, is, like Baldr, a blight and gracious god 
hvitastr asa (whitest of kses, Sxm 72^),^ sveiSS-s Seem 90% 
hvih &s, Sn 104 , he guards the heavenly bridge (the rainbow), and 
dwells in Hzminhiorg (the heavenly hills) The heim in the first 
part of his name agrees in sound with himinn , ]?allr seems akin to 
]?oll, gen ]?allar (pinus), Swed tall, Swiss dale, Engl deal (Staid 1, 
269, conf Schm 2, 6 03-4 on mantala), but ]?oll also means a nver, 
Sn 43, and Freyja bears the by-name of MardoU, gen MardaUar, 
Sn 37 154 All this remains dark to us No proper name in the 
other Teutonic tongues answers to HeimSallr, but with Eimin- 
lidrg (Ssem 41^ 92^) or the common noun himinfioU (Saem 148^ 
Yngl saga cap 39), we can connect the names of other hills a 
H'lmilinlcrg (mons coehus) haunted by spirits, in the vita S Galli, 
Pertz 2, 10 , Himelbei^c in Lichtenstein’s frauend 199, 10 , a Evm%- 
Usberg in the Fulda country, Schannat Biichon vet 336 , several in 


1 When this passage says further, ^ vissi hann vel fram, sem Vami a^rir^ 
liter ‘ he foreknew well, like other Vanir,^ his wisdom is merely likened to 
that of the Vanir (Gramm 4, 456 on ander), it is not meant that he was one of 
them, a thing never asserted anywhere [so in Homer, ‘ Greeks aiad other Trojans’ 
means ‘ and Trojans as weW] The Foinald sog 1, 373 calls him, I know not 
why, * heimskastr allra asa,’ heimskr usually signifying ignorant, a greenhorn, 
what the MHG poets mean by tump 
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Hesse (Kuclienb anal 11, 137) near Iba and Waldkappel (Niederb 
wochenbl 1834 pp 106, 2183), a Rimmelsberg m Vestgotland, and 
one, alleged to be Heimdall’s, m Halland At the same time, 
Himinvangar^ Saem 150% the OS hebanwang, heben/sswang, a 
paradise (v ch XXV), the AS Heofenfeld coelestis campus, Beda 
p 158, and the like names, some individual, some general, deserve 
to be studied, but yield as yet no safe conclusion about the god 
Othei points about him savour almost of the fairy-tale he is 
made out to be the son of nine mothers, giantesses, Ssem 118^»^ 
Sn 106 Laxd p 392 , he wants less sleep than a bird, sees a 
hundred miles off by night or day, and hears the grass grow on the 
ground and the wool on the sheep's back (Sn 30) ^ His horse is 
GulUoppr, gold-tuft, and he himself has golden teeth,^ hence the 
by-names Gulhntanm and Halhnski^i, ‘ tennur HallinskiSa,' 
Fornm sdg 1, 52 It is worthy of remark, that HallinsktSi and 
Heimdali aie quoted among the names for the ram, Sn 221 

As watchman and warder of the gods (vorSr goSa, Saem 41), 
Heimdali winds a powerful horn, Qiallarhorn, which is kept under 
a sacred tree. Seem 5^ 8^ Sn 72-3 What the VoluspS, imparts, 
must be of a high antiquity (see Suppl ) 

Now at the very outset of that poem, all created beings great 
and small are called mcgir Heiin&'allar^ sons or children of the god , 
he appears therefore to have had a hand in the creation of the 
world, and of men, and to have played a more exalted part than is 
assigned to him afterwards As, m addition to Wuotan, Zio pre- 
sided over war, and Frb over fruitfulness, so the creative faculty 
seems to have been divided between 05mn and HeimSallr 

A song of suggestive design m the Edda makes the first 
arrangement of mankind m classes proceed from the same He%m- 
d'allr, who traverses the world under the name of Mgr (see Suppl ) 
There is a much later German tradition, very prevalent in the last 
few centuries, which I have ventured to trace to this heathen one, 
its origin being difldcult to explain otherwise ^ As for the name Mgr, 
it seems to me to have sprung, like dis from idis, by aphaeresis 
from an older form, which I cannot precisely determme, but would 
connect with the MHG Irmc, as in ON an n before g or k often 

1 Conf KM 3, 125 

2 dunU oro, Pentam 3, 1 Of a certam Haraldx teunr voru miMor 
ok gulls Mr d Fornald sog 1, 366 

» Zeitsckrift £ d alt 2, Coni ch XIX. 
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drops out (conf stinga stack, ]?acka >anki), and, as will be shown 
later, Iringes strS-za, Iringes wee answers to a Swedish Eriksgata’- 
The shining galaxy would suit extremely well the god who descends 
from he^en to earth, and whose habitation borders on Bifrost 
hTorwegian names of places bear witness to his cultus Heim- 
dallarvattn, a lake in Guldbrandsdalen (GuSbrandsdalr), and 
Heimdallskoiig, a hill in ISTummedalen (ITaumudalr) , neither is 
mentioned in the ON sagas 

2 (Bkagi, Beego ) 

Above any other god, one would like to see a more general 
veneration of the ON Bragi revived, in whom was vested the gift 
of poetry and eloquence He is called the best of all skalds, Seem 
46^ Sn 45, frumsmiSr bragar (auctor poeseos), and poetiy itself is 
h agr ^ In honour of him the i>V«^afull or hragarhxll was given 
(p 60) , the form appears to waver between bragi gen biaga, and 
bragr gen biagar, at all events the latter stands in the phrase 
' h agr karla ’ == vir facundus, praestans, in ' ^sa bragr ' deorum 
princeps =r ThSrr (Saem 85^ Sn 211^but Biag% 211^), and even 
" bragr qvenna ’ femina praestantissima (Ssem 218®') ^ 

Then a poet and king of old renown, distmct from the god, 
himself bore the name of Bragi liinn gamh^ and his descendants 
were styled Bragningar A minstrel was pictured to the mind as 
old and long-bearded, si^skeggi and skeggbragi, Sn 105, which 
recalls OSinn with his long beaid, the inventor of poetry (p 
146) , and Bragi is even said to be Odin’s son, Sn 105 (see Suppl ) 
In the AS poems there occurs, always in the nom sing , the 
term h ego or breogo, in the sense of rex or princeps bregostol in 
Beow 4387 and Andr 209 is thronus regms, bregoweard in Ceedm 
140, 26 166, 13 IS princeps^ Now, as gen plurals are attached to 

1 Der gammel Enl, gammel Erie (old E ), has now come to mean old Nick 
in Swedish , conf supra p 124, on Eiclitag 

2 Sieni 113^, of OSinn geir liann brag skaldom (dat carmen poetis) 

® Does not the Engl brag, Germ prahlen (gloriaii) explain everything 
Showy high-flown speech would apply equally to boasting and to poetry 
Then, for the other meaning, *thg boast, glory, master-piece (of men, gods, 
women, angels, bears),’ we can either go back to the more primitive sense 
(gloria) in prangen, prunl, prackt, hight, or still keep to bag ‘Beauty is 
natuie’s brag, and must be shewn,’ says Comus — Tbans 

* In Beda 4, 23 (Stevens p 304) a woman’s name Bregosuid, Biegoswn5 , 
in Kemble 5, 48 (anno 749) Bugeswid'estdn, and 1, 133-4 (anno 762), 5, 46 (anno 
747), 5, 59 (anno 798) a man’s name Biegowme In Beow 3847 biegorut is 
clarissinius 
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It brego engla, CcnDclm 12, 7 60, 4 62, 3 , brego Dena, Beow 

8t8 , li£ele?5a brego, Beow 3905 , gumena brego, Andr 61 , beoina 
biego, Andr 305 (conf. brego moncynnes, Cod exon 457, 3) , tbeie 
grows np an instinctive analogy to the above-inention^d 'bragr 
harla,’ and to the genitives similarly connected with the divine 
names Tyr, Fiea and Bealdor (pp 196, 211, 220) The AS brego 
equally seems to point to a veiled divinity, though the forms and 
vowel -1 elation s do not exactly harmonize ^ 

Their disagieement rather provokes one to hunt up the root 
under which they could be reconciled a verb briga brag would 
suit the purpose The Saxon and Fiisian languages, but not the 
Scandinavian or High German, possess an unexplained term for 
ceiebrum AS biegen (like regen pluvia, therefore better written 
so than braegen), Engl brain, Fiis brein, Low Sax bregen , I think 
it answers to the notions 'understanding, cleverness, eloquence, 
imitation,’ and is connected with cf>p'}jv, -^pcov, -<^povQ<; Now 

the ON bragr, beside poesis, means also inos, gestus, and ' braga 
eftir emum ’ refeire aliquem gestu, imitari OHG has nothing like 
it, nor any such proper name as Prako, Biago, Brego 

But, as we detected among the Saxons a faint trace of the god 
or god’s son, we may lay some stress on the fact that in an OS 
document of 1006 Burnacker occurs as the name of a place, v 
Lunzel’s Hildesheim, p 124, conf pref v (see Suppl) Now Bragi 
and his wife ISunn dwelt in Biunnakr, Sn 121% and she is called 
' Brunnakrs beckjar ger5r,’ Brunnakerinae sedis ornatrix, as Sk 
Thorlacius interprets it (Spec 6, pp 65-6) A well or spring, 
for more than one reason, suits a god of poetry , at the same time a 
name like ' Springfield ’ is so natural that it might arise without any 
reference to gods 

Bragi appeals to have stood in some pretty close relation to 
OegiTj and if an analogy between them could be established, which 
however is unsupported hitherto on other grounds, then by the 
side of ' briga brag ’ the root ' braga brog ’ would present itself, and 
the AS brdga (terror), OHG pruoko, bruogo, be akm to it The 
connexion of Bragi with Oegir may be seen by Bragi appearing 
prominently in the poem Oegisdrecka, and by his sitting next to 
Oegir in Sn &0, so that in intimate converse with him he brings 
out stojcies of the gods, which are thence called BragarceSur, 

^ The Irish breitheam, brethemh (judex) is said to he pronounced almost 
as ' brehon,^ Trans of Insh acad 14, 167 
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speeclies of Bragi It is with great propriety, no doubt, that these 
nairatives, during which Oegir often interrupts him with questions 
(Sn 93), as Gangl^ri does H^r when holding forth in the first pait 
of the EcWa, weie put in the mouth of the patron of poetry 

3 Aki, Uoki (Oegir, Hler) Fifel, Geofon 

This Oegir, an older god of the giant kind, not ranked among 
the Ases, hut holding peaceable intercouise with them, bears the 
name of the teirible, the awful The root ' aga 6g ' had given birth 
to plenty of derivatives m our ancient speech Goth agis cj)6/3o^, 6g 
(po^eofMaL, OHG akiso, egiso, AS egesa horror, OHG aki, eki, AS. 
ege (^ge ^ awe) terror, ObT cegja terroii esse, which can only be 
spelt with oe, not as To the proper name Oegir would correspond 
a Goth Ogeis, AS £ge, OHG Uogi, instead of which I can only 
lay my hand on the weak form Uogo, Oago But cegir also signifies 
the sea itself sol gengr i ceginn, the sun goes into the sea, sets ; 
oegi-sior pelagus is like the Goth mari-saivs, the AS eagor and 
^gor (mare) is lelated to §ge, as sigor to sige I attach weight to 
the agreement of the Greek co/ceam, 'D>fceav6<; and whence 

the Lat oceanus, Oceanus was bon owed, but aequoi (mare placi- 
dum) seems not cognate, being related to aequus, not to aqua and 
Goth ahva (see Suppl ) ^ 

The boisterous element awakened awe, and the sense of a god's 
immediate piesence As Woden was also called W6ma (p 144), 
and 0?5inn Omi and Yggr, so the AS poets use the terms woma, 
sweg, brdga and egesa almost synonymously foi ghostly and divine 
phenomena (Andr and El pp xxx — ^xxxu) Oegir was therefore a 
highly appropriate name, and is m keeping with the notions of fear 
and horror developed on p 207-8 

This mterpretation is strikmgly confirmed by other mythical 
conceptions The Edda tells us of a fear-mspiring helmet, whose 
name is Oegisliialmr er oil qvikvendi broeSast at sia, Sn 137 , 
such a one did Hreitimai wear, and then Eafnir when he lay on the 
gold and seemed the more terrible to all that looked upon him, 
Ssem 188^, vera (to be) undir Oegishictlm, bera Oegishialm yfir 

1 Oegir IS also called Gymir, Saem 59 GUmir, Sn 125 183 possibly 
epnlator 1 but I know no other meaning of the ON gainnr than cnra,'‘attentio, 
though the OHG gouma, OS goma means both cura and epulae, the AS 
gaming both cura and nuptiae 
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einum, means to inspire with fear or reverence, Laxd saga, p 130 
Islend sog 2, 155 , ek bar Oegislnalm yfir alia folki, Fornald sog 
1, 162 5 hafa Oegislnalm i angum, ibid 1, 406, denotes that terrible 
piercing look of the eyes, which others cannot stan^f^ and the 
famous basilisk-glance, ormr 1 aiiga, was something similar ^ Now 
I find a clear trace of this Norse helmet in the OHG man’s name 
Egihelm (Trad fuld 1, 97 , m Schannat no 126, p 286 Eggihelm), 
% e Agihelm, identical with the strengthened- vowel form Uogihelm, 
which I am unable to produce But in the Eckenhed itself Ecke’s 
costly magic helmet, and elsewhere even Ortnit’s and Dietrich’s, 
are called Hildegrim^ Hildegi in , and the ON grima mask or 
helmet (m Seem 51^ a name tor night) has now turned up in a 
Fulda gloss, Dionke p 15 ^ scenici = ci im4n ’ presupposes a sing 
krhnd larva, persona, galea , so we can now understand K'i imliilt 
(Gramm 1, 188) the name of a Walkurie armed with the helmet of 
teiror, and also why ‘ daemon ’ in another gloss is rendered by 
egisgihiiolt The AS egesgiime is equally a mask, and m El 260 
the helmet that fiightens by its figure of a boar is called a giim- 
helm 1 venture to guess, that the wolf in our ancient apologue 
was imagined weaiing such a helmet of diead, and hence his name 
of Isaiufini, non-mask, Eeinh ccxlu (see Suppl ) Nor have we 
yet come to the end of fancies vaiiously playing into one another 
as the god’s or heio’s helmet awakened teiror, so must his shield 
and sword , and it looks significant, that a teiiific sword fashioned 
by dwarfs should likewise be named in the two forms, viz in the 
Vilkmasaga EcLisax, in Yeldek’s Eneit UoLesahs (not a letter may 
we alter), in the Eckenhed Eolen sahs, as Hildegrin was Ecken 
helm, Eckes helm In the Gieek I do not look for any verbal 
affinity, but this shield of Zev<; aiyioxo’? (II 15, 310 17, 593), 
wielded at times by Athena (2, 447 5, 738) and Apollo (15, 229, 
318 361 24, 20), spreads dismay around, like Oegishialmr, 

Hildegrim and Eckisahs , Pluto’s helmet too, which rendeied 
invisible, may be called to mind — That ancient god of sea, Oceanus 
and Oegir (see Suppl), whose hall glittered with gold. Seem 59,^ 

1 Fornm sog 9, 513 gekk alvalclr iind Ygiskialni'i The «pe''h'ncr T'lth f 
goes to confirm our ce, and reiute ae, as an y can only stand for J * j'- in* g not 
lor the latter , «coiif mor and the deriv myn = mcen, Gramm 1, 473 

^ In the gieatf’east which he gave to the gods, the ale came up of itself (sialft 
harsc ]??fr ol, b£em 59), as Hephm&tus’s tiipods ran avrojidroL in and out of the 
duov dySva, II 18, 376 Even so Fieyr had a swoid er sialft vegt.^ (that swings 
itself), Seem 82'>', and Thor’s Miolnir comes back of itself eveiytiine it is thrown 
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would of all others wear the glitteiing helmet winch takes its 
name from him From all we can find, his name m OHG- must 
have been Ah or l/oh., and it requires no gieat boldness to 
suppose tftat in the Ecke of our heroic legend, a giant all over, we 
see a precipitate of the heathen god Ecke’s mythical natiiie is 
confirmed by that of ms brothers Fasolt and Abentiot, of whom 
moie hereafter As the Greek Okeanos has rivers given him for 
sons and daughters, the Koise Oegir has by ES.n nine daughters, 
whose names the Edda applies to waters and waves We might 
expect to find that similar relations to the seagod weie of old 
ascribed to our own rivers also, most of which were conceived of as 
female [and still bear feminine names] 

And there is one such local name in which he may be cleaily 
recognised The Eidei, a river which divides the Saxons from the 
l^orthmen, is called by the Fiankish annalists in the eighth and 
ninth centuries Egidom, Agadoia, Aegidom (Pertz 1, 355-70-8G 
2, 620-31), Helmold 1, 12 50 spells a The ON writeis 
more plainly write Oegisdyr (Fornm sog 11, 28 31, conf Geogr of 
a Noithman, ed by Werlauff p 15), ocean’s door, sea-outlet, 
ostium, perhaps even here with a collateral sense of the awful 
Again, a place called Oegisdyr is mentioned in Iceland, Landn 5, 
2, where we also find 3, 1 an Oegissid'a^ latus oceani Fuither, it 
comes out that by the AS name Fifeldor m Cod exon 321, 8 and 
by the Wieglesdor in Dietmar of Meiseb ad ann 975, p 760 is 
meant the Eider again, still the aforesaid Oegisdyr, while a vaiious 
readmg in Dietmar agiees with the annalist Saxo ad ann 975 in 
giving SeggedoT :=i'EggedoT, Egidor Now, seeing that elsewhere 
the AS poems use Fifelstream, Fifelwaeg (Boeth 26, 51 El 237) 
for the ocean, and Fifelcynnes eard (Beow 208) for the land of the 
ocean-sprites, we may suppose Fifel and its corruption Wiegel to be 
anothei and an obsolete name of Oegir 

The same may hold good of the AS Geofon, OS Gelan, a being 
whose godhead is sufficiently manifest from the ON Gefjiin, who is 
reckoned among the Asynior, though she bore sons to a giant 
The Saxon Geban however was u god , the Heliand shows only the 
compound Gebenesstrom 90, 7 131, 22, but the AS poets, m 
addition to Geofenes begang, Beow 721, Geofenes staS, CcBdm 215, 
8, and the less personal geofonhus (navis), Ceedm 79, 34, geefonflod. 
Cod exon 193, 21, have also a Geofon standing independently in 
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the nom, Cfedm 206, 6, and gifen geotende, Beow 3378 An 
OHG Kepaii is nowhere found, even in proper names, though 
Stahlin 1, 598 gives a Gebeneswtlare I know not whether to take 
foi the loot the verb giban to give, in which case GibilSa (p 137) 
and Wuotan’s relation to Neptune (pp 122, 148) would come in 
heie , or to look away to the Greek fern hib-ernus '2] 

and the notion of snow and ice giants 

And the North itself furnishes some names which are synony- 
mous with Oegir In the Fundinn Noregr (Sn 369 Fornald sog 
2, 17) we lead Forniotr i.tti 3 syni, h^tt emu Eler, er ver lollum 
Ocgi (one hight Hler, whom we call Oegir), annarr Logi, }?iidji Kan 
(Eask, afh 1, 95 Kan) ElSr, gen Hies, appears from this to have 
been the older name, in use among the giants, by which Oegir is 
spoken of m Sn 79, and after which his dwelling-place was named 
Elei>~ey {Sxm 78^ 159^ 243^), now Lassoe in the Cattegat. 

4. (Founiotr) 

Of this ElSr I have nothing more to teU (see Suppl ), but his 
father Fo^motr has left a notable trace of himself behind, he 
belongs even less than Oegii to the circle of Ases, being one of the 
oldei demonic giants, and pioving that even these demigods or 
personified powers of natuie must also have borne sway among the 
Teutonic races outside of Scandinavia Forniotr is to be explained, 
not as for-iiioti piimus occupans, but rather as forn-iotr, the ancient 
lotr (Eask, afhand 1, 78), a paiticulaily apt expression for those 
giants, and closely connected with lotunn itself, AS eoton, as will 
be shown fuither on Now in the AS Liber medicinahs, from 
which Wanley, pp 176 — 80 gives msufficient extracts, there is 
according to Lye's dictionaiy a plant of healing virtue spoken of 
(twice apparently, from the various spelhng) by the name of 
Fo 7 neotes folme, Foi netes folme {%e Forneoti manus). As none of 
the ON writings allude to this herb, its name must be a lemnant 
of the Saxon people's own mythology In OHG the giant may 
have been called Fiinez, and the plant Firnezes folma We 
lemember how, in Beow 1662, Grendel has torn off the hand of a 
watei -sprite, and presents it as t§.cen of his victoiy, just as Tristan 
chops off the giant Urgan's hand, and takes it with him to certify 
the deeS, 16055-65-85 The amputation of the huge giant-hand 
seems therefore pait of an ancient myth, and to have been fitly 
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retained in tlie name of a broad-leaved vegetable , there is also a 
plant called deviVs-hand, and in more than one legend the Evil one 
leaves the print of his hand on rocks and walls 

If thes^ last allusions have led us away from the beneficent 
deities rather to huitful demons and malignant spirits, we have here 
an easy transit to the only god whom the teaching of the Edda repre- 
sents as wicked and malevolent, though it still reckons him among 
the Ases 

5 (Loei, Grendel), Saturn 

Logi, as we have seen, was a second son of Eorniotr, and the 
thiee broth eis HUt, Logi^ Km% on the whole seem to represent 
water, fire and air as elements Now a striking narrative (Sn 54. 
60) places Logi by the side of Lohi, a bemg from the giant piovince 
beside a kinsman and companion of the gods This is no mere play 
upon words, the two really signify the same thing from different 
points of view , Log% the natural force of fire, and Loh%^ with a 
shifting of the sound, a shifting of the sense of the burly giant 
has been made a sly seducing villain The two may be compared 
to the Prometheus and the Hephasstus (Vulcan) of the Greeks , 
Okeanos was a fuend and kinsman of the former But the two get 
mixed up In Loki, s^ er flestu lUu rmSr (Sn 46), who devises the 
most of ill, we see also the giant demon who, like Heph^stus, sets 
the gods a-laughing , his Limping reminds us of Hephaestus and the 
lame fire (N Cap 76), his chaining of Prometheus’s, for Loki is put 
in chains like his son Eenrir As Hephaestus forges the net for 
Ales and Aphrodite, Loki too prepares a net (Sn 69), m which he 
IS caught himself Most salient of all is the analogy between 
Hephaestus being hurled down fiom Olympus by Zeus (II 1, 591-3) 
and the devil being cast out of heaven into hell by God (ch XXXIII, 
Devil), though the Edda neither relates such a fall of Loki, nor sets 
him forth as a cunning smith and master of dwarfs , probably the 
stones of Loki and Logi were much fuller once Loki’s former 
fellowship with OSinn is clearly seen, both from Saem 61^ and 
from the juxtaposition of three creative deities on their travels, 
Od'%nn, Hmmr, Zodr, Smm 3% mstead of which we have also OScnn, 
Haemr, Loh% Smm 180, or m a different order OSinn, Lok%, HcBrnr, 
Sn 80 135 (conf supra, p 162) This trilogy I do not venture to 
identify with that of Hl^r, Logi, Kan above, strilcmgly as (3Sinn 
corresponds to the h avijioio ; and though from the creating OSinn 

lb 
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proceed breath and spirit (ond), as from Lod'r (blaze, glow) come 
blood and colour (1^ ok litr), the connexion of Hoenii, who imparts 
sense (oS), with water is not so clear this Hoenir is one of the 
most unmanageable phenomena of the Norse mythology, and with 
us in Germany he has vanished without leaving a trace But the 
fire-god too, who according to that gradation of sounds ought 
either to be in Goth Laiiha and OHG Loho, or in Goth Luka and 
OHG Locho, seems with the loss of his name to have come up 
again purely in the character of the later devil He lasted longer 
in Scandinavia, and myths everywhere show how nearly Loki the 
§,s appioaches Logi the giant Thoilacius (spec 7, 43) has proved 
that in the phrase ' Lok% fer yfir akra ' (passes over the fields), and 
in the Danish ^ Locke dricker vand’ (drinks water), fire and the 
burning sun are meant, just as we say the sun is di awing water, 
when he shines through in bright stieaks between two clouds 
Loka dcmn (Lokii odor) is Icelandic for the ignis fatuus exhahng 
brimstone (ibid 44), Lokalrenna (Lokn incendium) for Sinus, 
Loka sjpoemr are chips for firing In the noith of Jutland, a weed 
very noxious to cattle (polytnchum comm ) is called Lokkens havre, 
and there is a proverb ' Nu saaer Lokken sin havre,’ now Locke 
sows his oats, -is, the devil his tares , the Danish lexicon translates 
Lokeshavre avena fatua, others make it the rhinanthus crista galli. 
When the fire crackles, they say ' Lokje smacks his children,' Faye 
p 6 Molbech's Dial lex p 330 says, the Jutland phrase ^ Lokle 
saaer havie idag (to-day),' or what is equivalent ' Lokke diivei idag 
med sine geder (drives out his goats),' is spoken of vapours that 
hang about the giound in the heat of the sun When birds drop 
their feathers in moulting time, people say they " gaae i Lokkis arri 
(pass under L 's harrow ^) ' , 'at hore paa Lockens eventyr 
(adventures) ' means to listen to lies or idle tales (P Syv's gamle 
danske ordsprog 2, 72), According to Sjoborg’s Nomenklatur, there 
IS in Vestel gotland a giant's grave named Lokeliall All of them 
conceptions weU deserving notice, which huger to this day among 
the common people, and in which Loki is by turns taken for a bene- 
ficent and for a hurtful bemg, for sun, fire, giant or devil. Exactly 
the same sort of harm is in Geimany ascribed to the devil, and the 
kindly god of hght is thought of as a devastating flame (see Suppl ) 

On this identity between Logi and Loki rests another vestige 
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of the l^orse daemon, which is found among the other Teutonic 
races If Logi comes from huhan (lucere), L6k% will apparently 
fall to the root lukan (claudere, conf claudus lame) , the O'N, lok 
means finrs, consummatio, and loka repagulum, because a bolt or 
bar closes In Beowulf we come upon an odious devilish spirit, a 
thyrs (Beow 846) named Ch endel, and his mother, Grendeles modor 
(4232-74), a veiitable devils mother and giant’s mother An AS 
document of 931 in Kemble 2, 172 mentions a place called 
Giendles m^re (Grendeli palus) Kow the AS gnndel, OHG 
h mill, MHG. gi intel is precisely repagulum, pessulus , so the name 
Giendd seems related to gimdel (obex) in the same way as Loki to 
loka , the OK grind is a grating, which shuts one in like bolt and 
bar Gervase of Tilbury (m Leibn 1, 980) tells of an Enghsh fiie- 
demon named 6? ant It is very lemarkable, that we Germans have 
still in use a third synonymous expression for a diabolic being, its 
meaning heightened no doubt by composition with ' hell’, liolh icgel 
vectis inf emails, hell-bai, a hell-brand, devil or the devil’s own , a 
shrewish old hag is styled hollriegel or the devil’s grandmother , 
and Hugo von Langenstein (Maitina 4^) already used this Tielleiigd 
as a teim of abuse. Kow hell was imagined as being tightly bolted 
and barred , when Christ, says Fundgr 1, 178, went down to Hades 
in the strength of a lion, he made ‘ die grintel brechen’ Lastly, 
we may even connect the OHG dremil (pessulus, Graff a, 631) with 
the OK trami or treimllj which mean both cacodaemon and also, it 
seems, clathri, cancelli ^ tramar gneypa ]?ik skulo ^ ’ Smm 85^ , 
and in the Swedish song of Torkar, twlUiam is an epithet of the 
devil who stole the hammer As this is the Thrymr of the Edda, 
one might guess that trami stands for ];rami, with which our dremil 
would more exactly accord Thus fiom several sides we see the 
mythical notions that prevailed on this subject joinmg hands, and 
the merging of Logi into Loki must be of high antiquity Eoersom 
(on Jutl supeistit p 32) alleges, that the devil is conceived of in 
the form of a lassetra, % e , the pole with which a load is tied down 

Beside Loki the ts, Snorri sets another before us in the Edda, 
UtgarS'alohij as a king whose aita and power deceive even godlike 
Thdir, it was one of his household that outdid the othei 
Loki himself, Sn 54 seq^ Saxo, who in the whole of his work 

1 ‘ Thoriacius’s theory, of an older nature- worship supplanted by thS Ases, 
rests mainly on the antithesis of an Oku}?6rr to Asaporr, of Logi to Loki, and 
probably ot Hl^r to Oegir, each pair respectively standmg for thunder, fire, 
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never once names the Eddie Loki, tells wonderful things of this 
‘ Ugarthdocus/ pp 163-6 he paints him as a gigantic semi-divine 
monster, who dwells in a distant land, is invoked in a stoiin like 
other gods, and grants his aid A vahant hero, name^ Thoikill, 
brooks the adventurous journey to Ugarthilocus all this is but 
legendary variation of the visit which, in Snorii, Thorr pays to 
UtgarSaloki Still it is worth noticing, that Thorkill plucks out one 
of Ugarthilocus’s huge spear-like hairs, and takes it home with him 
(Saxo 165-6) The utgarSaT were the uttermost holders of the 
habitable woild, wheie antiquity fixed the abode of giants and 
monsters, hell, and here also may have been piesent that 
notion of the bar, closing up as it were the entrance to that 
inaccessible region of ghosts and demons 

Wliether in very early times there was also a Saxon Lolw and 
an Alamannic Loliho, or only a Grendd and Krent%l , what is of 
capital importance is the agieement m the myths themselves To 
what was cited above, I will here add something more Our 
nursery-tales have made us familiar with the mcident of the hair 
plucked off the devil as he lay asleep 3n his grandmother’s lap 
(Kinderm 29) The corresponding Norwegian tale makes three 
feathers be pulled out of the dragon’s tail, not while he sleeps, but 
after he is dead 

Loki, in punishment of his misdeeds, is put m chains, like 
Prometheus who brought fiie to men, but he is to be released 
again at the end of the world One of his children, Fenri7 } , 
himself in a second birth, puisnes the moon in the sha;pe of a wolf 
and threatens to swallow her According to Sn 12 13, an old 
giantess in the forest gave birth to these giants in wolfskin girdles, 
the mightiest of them being Mdnagarnw (lunae cams) who is to 
devour the moon , but in another place, while Sholl chases the sun, 
Satij Hro&uitms sonr (S^em 45^) dogs the moon Probably there 
were fuller legends about them all, which were never written 
down , an old Scotch stoiy is still remembered about ' the tayl of 

water To the elder senes must be added Sif = earth, and the ini(5gar(5sormr 
(world-snake) But what natiue-god can Ot5inn have taken the place of? 
None ? And was his being not one of the pnineval ones ? ’ <lc [Quoted from 
Suppl , vol ni ] 

^ Goth Eanareis ? OHG Fanan, Fenin ? can it be our fahnentrager, 
pannifer But the early Norse does not seem to have the word answering to 
the Goth fana, OHG fano (flag) [Has the fov holding up his tail as a 
standard, in the unrighteous war of beasts against birds, anything to do with 
this?] 
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the wolfe and the warldis end' (see Suppl) But the popular 
behef seems to have extended generally, and that from the earhest 
times, all over Germany, and beyond it We still say, when 
baneful andP^erilous disturbances arise, ' the devil is broke loose,’ as 
in the hTorth they used to say ' Lohi er or bondum ’ (ch XXIII) In 
the Life of Goz von Berlichingen, p 201 ‘ the devil was every- 
where at large ' , in Detmar’s chronik 1, 298 ‘ do was de duvel los 
geworden,’ ^ e , disorder and violence prevailed Of any one who 
threatened from a safe distance, the folk in Burgundy used the 
ironical phrase ^ Dieu garde la lune des loujos ' meaning, such 
threats would not be fulfilled till the end of the world , m the same 
way the Trench popular song on Heniy IV expresses the far end 
of the future as the time when the wolfs teeth shall get at the 
moon jusqu’ k ce que Ton penne la hcne avec les dents ^ Fischart 
in several places speaks of this ‘ wolf des mons’ and most fully in 
his Aller piactik grossmutter ‘ derhalben doift ihr niclit mehr fur 
ihn betten, dass ihn Gott vor den v^olfen wolle leliuten, denn sie 
werden ihn diss jahr nicht erhaschen' (need not pray for the moon, 
they won’t get her this year) ^ In several places there circulate 
among the people rhymes about the twelve hours, the last two 
bemg thus distinguished " urn elfe kommen die wolfe, um zwolfe 
bricht das gewolbel at 11 come the wolves, at 12 bursts the vault, 
% e , death out of the vault Can theie be an echo m this of the old 
behef in the appearmg of the wolf or wolves at the destruction of 
the woild and the bursting of heaven’s vault ^ In a lighted candle, 
if a piece of the wick gets half detached and makes it burn away 
too fast, they say ' a wolf (as well as thief) is in the candle , ’ this 
too IS hke the wolf devouring the sun or moon Eohpses of sun or 
moon have been a terror to many heathen nations , the incipient 
and mcreasing obscuration of the luminous orb marks for them the 
moment when the gaping jaws of the wolf threaten to devour it, 
and they think by loud cries to bring it succour (ch XXII, Eclipses) 
The breaking loose of the wolf and the ultimate enlargement of 
Loki from his chains, who at the time of the Eagnarokr will war 
against and overcome the gods, is in striking accord with the release 
of the chained Prometheus, by whom Zeus is then to be overthrown. 

1 Lamonnaye, glossaire to the noei hourgmgnon, Bijon 1776, p 242 

2 Conf P& 72, 7 donee anferetur luna. 

3 May we in this connexion think of the fable of the uoj/ who goes down 
the well to eat up the moon, which he takes for a cheese I 
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The formula, ' unz Loki verSr lauss ' (=unz nufaz regin, till the gods 
be destroyed), answers exactly to the Greek rrrplv av i/c Secrfjbojv 
npo/jLTjOevf; {Aesch. Prom 176 770 991), the writhings of 
the fettered Lola make the earth to quake (Ssem 69 70), just 

as x^^^ aeaoXevrai in the case of Prometheus (Aesch 1081) 
Only the Greek Titan excites our noblest sympathy, while the 
Edda presents Loki as a hateful monster 

Loki was fair m form, evil in disposition , his father, a giant, 
was named Farhauti (boatman ?), his mother Laiifey (leaf-ea) and 
Ndl (needle , thin and insmuating, mi6 ok auS]?reiflig, 355), all of 
them words easy to translate into OHG as FarpSzo (remex), 
Loupouwa, ISTadala, though such names are nowhere found He is 
never called Farbauta sonr, but always after his mother, Loki 
Laufeyjai sonr (Saem 67"^ 72^ 73^), which had its oiigin in 
alliteration, but held its giound even in prose (Sn 64) and in the 
Locke Loje, Loke Lovmand, Loke Lejemand of the later folk-songs 
This Laufey (Swed Lofo) is first of all the name of a place, which 
was personified, and here again there is doubtless refeience to an 
element By his wife Sigyn Loki had a son Ahn or Harvi, and by 
a giantess AngrloSa three children, the aforesaid Fenrir, the serpent 
lormungand^ and a daughter Hel It is worthy of notice, that he 
himself IS also called Loptr (aeiius), and one of his brothers Hel- 
Ihndij which is likewise a name of C)Sinn I just throw out these 
names, mostly foreign to our German mythology, m the hope of 
enhsting for them future mquiry. 

Once agam we must turn our attention to a name abeady 
brought forward among the gods of the week (pp 125-6), for which 
a rare concurrence of isolated facts seems almost to secure a place 
in our native antiquities The High German week leaves two days, 
one in the middle and one at the end, not named after gods But 
sambaztag for Saturday, as well as mittwoch for Wuotanstag, was a 
sheer innovation, winch the church had achieved or gladly accepted 
for those two days at all events The first six days weie called after 
the sun, the moon, Zio, Wuotah, Donar and Fria , what god was 
entitled to have the nammg of the seventh day ^ Four German 
deities were available for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, but how 
was '"Saturn to be put into German ^ The Mid Ages went on 
explaining the seventh day by the Eoman god . our Kaiserchronik, 
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wliich even for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth days names no 
German gods, but only Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, expresses 


itself thus clumsily 

An dem s^eztage 
emez heizet rotundd, 
daz was ein hSrez betehiis, 
der got hiez SaturnHsj 
darn^ch was iz allei tiuvel §re 


Then on the Saturday 
Is a thing named rotunda 
That was a lofty temple, 

The god was named Saturnus, 
Thereafter was it to all devils’ 
honour 


Here the worship of Saturn is connected with the pantheon built 
in honour of all the gods or devils, which Boniface converted into 
a church of St Mary The Anglo-Saxons, English, Erisians, Dutch 
and Low Saxons have left to the ‘ dies Saturni ’ the god s very 
name SceteresdL0.y or Sceter^iesdceg, Sdturdojy Sctterdeij &^efdach, 
Setter sddig, and even the Irish have adopted dia SatuiTfi or Satarn , 
whereas the French samedi, Span sabado, Ital sabato, agrees with 
our High Geim samstag Here is identity, not only of idea, as in 
the case of the other gods, but of name, and the absence of conson- 
ant-change seems to betiay downright borrowmg or may the 
resemblance have been accidental, and a genuine German name 
have been modified in imitation of the foreign one ^ In OHG 
neither a S&tarnes- nor a Sfi/Zarnestac can be found , but in AS 
scetere means insidiator (OHG s^zaii, conf s§<za, MHG saze insidiae, 
a sitting in wait, as l^ga, l^ge is lying m wait) , and what is still 
more remarkable, a document of Edward the Confessor (chart 
antiq^ rot M no 1 Kemble 4, 157) supplies us with the name of 
a place ScBteresbyng, quite on a par with Wodnesbyiig, further, the 
plant gallicrus, our hahnenfuss, Engl crowfoot, was in AS sdtoi Id&e 
Saturni taedium as it were (-loathing, OK lei^i, OHG leidi) ^ I 
call to mind, that even the ancient Franks spoke of Saturnus (p 88) 
as a heathen god, and of Saturm dolium, though that may have 
referred to the mere planetary god (see SuppL) 

The last name for the ^ sabbath ’ brings us to the OK laugar- 


1 In the AS are preserved various dialogues between Betturn and Solomon, 
sunilar to those between Solomon and Marculf in continental Geimany, but 
more antique and, apart from their ehnstian setting or diessing up, not unl^e 
the questions and discourses carried on in the Edda between 05mn and Vaf]?ru?5- 
nir, between Vingjiorr and Aiviss, between H^r and Ganglern Here* also the 
name Saturn seems to make for my point, and to designate a god of Teutonic 
paganism 
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dagr, Swed logerdag, Dan love^dag, hj 'wliicli in later times no 
doubt washing or bathing day was meant, as the equivalent 
]?vottdagr shows , but origmally Zoyadagr, Zokad.d.gT may have 
been in use,^ and Logi, Loki might answer to the Latm Saturnus,^ as 
the idea of devil which lay in Loki was popularly transferred to the 
Jewish Satan and [what seemed to be the same thing] the heathen 
Satmn, and Locki in OIT is likewise seducer, tempter, tiapper 
We might even take into consideration a by-name of OSinn in 
Seem 46% Sa^r or peihaps S§;?5r, though I prefer to take the first 
form as equivalent to Sannr (true) and Sanngetall 

But that AS Scete'} eshyng from the middle of the 11th century 
irresistibly recalls the ' burg ' on the Harz mts, built (according to 
our hitherto despised accounts of the 15th century in Bothers 
Sachsenchronik) to the idol Saturn, which Saturn, it is added, the 
common people called Krodo , to this we may add the name 
touched upon in p. 206 (Hr^Se, HrgSemSnaS), for which an 
older H'luodo, Chddo was conjectured^ We are told of an image 
of this Saturn or Krodo, which represented the idol as a man 
standing on a great fish, holding a pot of flowers in his right hand, 
and a wheel erect in his left, the Eoman Saturn was furnished 
with the sickle, not a wheel (see Suppl ) ^ 

Here some Slav conceptions appear to overlap Widukind 
(Pertz 5, 463) mentions a brazen simulamum Satuim among the 
Slavs of the tenth century, without at all desciibing it , but Old 
Bohemian glosses in Hanka 14^ and 17^ carry us faither In the 
first, Mercurius is called ' Eadihost vnuk Kirtov ’ (Eadigast grand- 
son of Kni;), in the second, Picus Saturni films is glossed ‘ ztracec 

1 Conf Finn Magnnsen, lex pp 1041-2, dagens tider p 7 
2 1 suppose the author had in his mind Homer’s constant epithet, Kpovos 
dyK.v\ofM 7 }Tr}s Wily, crooked-counselled Kronos — Tea.ns 

3 To JSrddo might now he referred those names Roy^el (lafer spelling 
Eeusel) and Roydach in Gramaye, who understands them of Mars , ancient 
documents must first place it beyond doubt, which day of the week is meant 
There is an actual Hiuodtac, a man’s name in OHG (Graff 5, 362), and an OS 
JSrdddag is found in Trad corb § 424, ed Wigand , these may be related to 
Hruodo, Hrddo as Baldag to Balder, and the contraction Roydag, Eodag would 
be like Eoswith for Hrodsuith If Roydag should turn out to be the seventh 
day of the week, it would be a strong testimony to the worship of Chrodo , if 
It remain the third, we have to add, that the third month also was sacred to 
Mars, and was gaUed ifrId’emonaS by the Anglo-Saxons 

^ ^ The Kaaserchr 3750 says, to Saturn we offer qmcksilver , whereas now 
Saturn’s -symbol signifies lead In Megenbeig, Saturn is called Satidr The 
Saxon Saturn is supported by Hengest’s reference to that god’. (Extracted 
fiom Suppl, vol 111 ; 
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Sitivratov zin’ (woodpecker, Sitivrat’s son), and in a third 20% Satuxn 
IS again called Sitivrat Who does not see that Sitivrat is the 
Slavic name for Saturn, which leads us at the first glance to sit = 
satur ? ;SEdigast=Mercur 7 (p 130n ) is the son of Stracec=:Picus , 
and in fact Greek myths treat Picus (ITt/fo?) as Zeus, making him 
give up the kingdom to his son Heimes Picus is Jupiter, son of 
Saturn , but beside Sitivrat we have learnt another name foi 
Saturn, namely Kirt, which ceitamly seems to be our K'l odo and 
Hriiodo Sitivrat and Kirt confiim Saturn and Krodo , I do not 
know whether the Slavic word is to be connected with the Boh 
kit, Pol kret, Euss krot, the mole^ I should prefei to put 
into the other name Sitiviat the subordinate meaning of sito-vrat, 
sieve-turner, so that it would be almost the same as kolo-vrat, 
wheel-turner, and afford a solution of that wheel in Krodo’s hand , 
both wheel (Icolo) and sieve (sito) move round, and an ancient spell 
rested on sieve-turning Slav mythologists have identified Sitivrat 
with the Hmdu Satydurata^ who in a great deluge is saved by 
Vishnu in the form of a fish Krodo stands on a fish , and Vishnu 
IS repiesented wearing wreaths of flowers about his neck, and hold- 
ing a wheel (chakra) in his fourth hand ^ All these coincidences 
are still meagre and insecure , but they suffice to estabhsh the 
high antiquity of a Slavo-Teutomc myth which starts up thus 
from more than one quarter 

^ Hardly with Crete, where Kronos ruled and Zeus was bom 

2 Edw Moore’s Hindu Pantheon, Lend 1810, tab 13 and 23 — ^ Sitivrat, 
who corresponds to Saturn, 'is the Indian Satyavrata, accordiui? to Kuhn, 
he that hath veracious (fulfilled) vows, so Dhntavrata, he that hath kept- vows 
= Yarunas, Ouranos ’ (Quoted from Suppl , vol m ) 
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GODDESSES 

In treating of gods, the course of our inquiry could aim at 
separating the several peisonalities , the goddesses ^ it seems 
advisable to take by themselves and all at one view, because there 
IS a common idea underlying them, which will come out more 
clearly hy that method They are thought of chiefly as d%v%ne 
mothers who ami round and ms%t houses, from whom the human 
race learns the occupations and arts of housekeeping and husbandry. 
spinnmg, toeamng, tending the hearth, solving and reaping These 
labours bring with them peace and quiet in the land, and the 
memory of them abides in charming traditions even more lastingly 
than that of wars and battles, fiom winch most goddesses as well 
as women hold themselves aloof 

But as some goddesses also take kindly to war, so do gods on the 
other hand favour peace and agriculture , and there arises an inter- 
change of names or offices between the sexes. 

1 Euda, Xirdtj, Gaue, EiEGuniA, Hluodana. 

In almost all languages the Eaith is regarded as female, and 
(in contrast to the father sky encirhng her) as the breeding, teem- 
ing fiuit-bearmg mother Goth air^a, OHG erada, erda, AS eor&e, 
OK loi d', Gr €pa (inferred from epa^e) , Lat tei ra, tellus, humus 
= Slav zeme, ziemia, zemha, Lith zieme, Gr whence 

ala, yaia, jg the ‘ mother ’ subjoined m Agfigrgp, Zema 
mate, indicates the goddess The form edipsi, erda (also herda) is 
itself a derivative, the simpler OHG ero (in the Wessobr prayer 
ero noh ufhimil, earth nor heaven) and hero (in a gloss, for solum, 

1 OHG m Kotker lias only the strong lorm gutin gen gntinno, MHO 
gohnne, Trist 4807 15812 Bari 246-7 seldonier gutinne, MS 2, 65^ , AS 
gyden, pl'^gydena, but also weak gydem pi gydenan, Mones gl 4185 Proserpi- 
nam == to gidenan (1 togydenan, additional goddess) , ON gy&ga (wkich might 
be dea or sacerdos fern,), better dsynja (see Snppl ) 
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Graff 4 999) might be masc (like heid = solum, Graff 4, 1026) or 
fern still 1 The Goth mulda, OHG molta, AB molde, OJST moldy 
contain only the material sense of soil, dust , equally impeisonal is 
the folday AS foldCy 0^ fold, conf feld, field, Finn peldo 
(campus). Hung fold (terra) But the OjST appeals m the 
flesh at once wife and daughter of 0?5mn, and mother of Thorr 
(Sn 11 39 123), who is often called laiSar burr Distinct from 
her was Rindr, another wife of OSinn, and mother of Vali (Saem 
91^ 95^ 97^), called Binda in Saxo, and more coarsely painted , her 
name is the OHG mntay AS r^72^^= cortex, hence crusta soli vel 
terrae, and to crusta the AS hruse (terra) is closely related As 
tins literal sense is not found in the Horth, neither is the mythical 
meaning in Geimany (see Suppl) 

But neither in lor'S nor in Eindr has the Edda brought out in 
clear relief her specially maternal charactei , nowhere is this more 
purely and simply expressed than in the very oldest account we 
possess of the goddess It is not to all the Geimani that Tacitus 
imputes the worship of NeHhuSy only to the Langobaidi (?), Eeudigni, 
Aviones, Angli, Varini, Eudoses, Suardones and Vuithones (Germ 
40) Hec quicquam notabile in singulis, nisi quod in commune 
Nerthum,^ id est Terram matrem colunt, eamque intervenire rebus 
hominum, invehi populis, arbitrantur Est in insula oceani castum 
nemus, dicatumque in eo rehiculum, veste contectum, attingere uni 
sacerdoti concessum Is adesse penetrali deam intelligit, vectamque 
hulnsfemims multa cum veneratione prosequitur Laeti tunc dies, 
festa loca, quaecunque adventu hospitioque dignatur Hon bella 
ineunt, non anna sumunt , clausum omne feirum pax et quies 
tunc tantum nota, tunc tantum amata donee idem sacerdos satia- 
tam conversatione mortalium deam templo leddat Mox veliiculum 
et yestes, et, si credere velis, numen ipsum secreto lacu allmtur 
Servi ministrant, quos statim idem lacus haunt ^ Aicanus hinc 

1 Tlie two forms ero and hero remind one of the name Eor, Cherii, attri- 
buted to Mars (siipia, pp 203-4) 

2 The MSS collated have this reading, one has neliertum (Massmann in 
Anfsess and Mones anzeiger, 18343^ p 216), I should prefer Hertus to Nerthus, 
because no other German words in Tacitus have TH, except Gothim and 
Vuithones* As for the conjectural Herthus, though the aspirate in herda 
might seem to plead for it, the termination -us is agamst it, ihe Gothic having 
airpa, not airpus Besides, Aventin already (Frankf 1580, p 19^) spells Nerth 

The lake swallows the slaves who had assisted at the seci^t bathing 
More than once this incident turns uj), of putting to death the servants em- 
ployed in any secret work , as those who dug the river out of its bed for 
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terroi sanctaque ignorantia, quid sit illuJ, quod tautum peritun 
vident (see Suppl ) ^ 

Tins lieautitul description agrees mth what we find in other 
notices of the woi&hip of a godhead to whom peace and frudifulness 
were attributed In Sweden it was Freyr, son of Fiot&t, whose 
curtained car went lound the country in spring, with the people 
all piaying and holding feasts (p 213), but Freyr is altogether 
like his father, and he again like his namesake the goddess Nertlius 
The spimg-truces, harvest-truces, plough-truces, fixed for certain 
seasons and implements of husbandry, have stiuck deep roots in 
our German law and land-usages Wuotan and Donar also make 
their appearance in their wains, and are invoked for mcrease to the 
crops and kindly rain, on p 107, anent the car of a Gothic god 
whose name Sozomen withholds, I have hinted at Kerthus 

The interchange of male and female deities is, luckily for us 
here, set in a clear light, by the prayers and rhymes to Wuotan as god 
of harvest, which we have quoted above (p 155 seq ), being m other 
Low German districts handed over straight to a goddess When 
the cottagers, we are told, are mowing rye, they let some of the 
stalks stand, tie flowers among them, and when they have finished 
work, assemble round the clump left standmg, take hold of the ears 
of lye, and shout three times over 

F'} u Gaiie, haltet ju fauer, Lady Gaue, keep you some fodder, 
dut jai up den wagen. This year on the waggon, 

dat ander jai up der kare ’ ^ TText year on the wheelbarrow 
Whereas Wode had better fodder promised him for the next year. 
Dame Gaue seems to receive notice of a fallmg off in the quantity 
of the gift presented In both cases I see the shyness of the 
Christians at retaining a heathen sacrifice as far as words go, the 
old gods are to think no great things of themselves m future 

In the district about Hameln, it was the custom, when a reaper 
in bindmg sheaves passed one over, or left anythmg standing in the 

Alanc’s funeral (J ornand cap 29), or those who have hidden a treasure, Landn 
5, 12 (see Sujjpl ) 

1 Speaking of hTerthus, we ought to notice Ptolemy’s Nertereans, though he 
places them in a very different locahty from that occupied by the races who 
revere Nerthus m Tacitus 

s Braurischw* anz 1751, p 900 Hannov gel anz 1751, p 662 [is not 
‘ haltet ’ a mistake for ‘ hal ’ and something else ?] In the Altenburg country 
they call this harvest-custom hjjMing a ham Arch des henneb vereins 2, 91, 
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field, to jeer at liim by calling out ‘sclioll dut dei gauefnoe (or, 
de f) n Gauen) liebben (is that for dame G ) ^ 

In the Piignitz they say /? u Gocle, and call the bunch of ears 
left starring in each field mrgodendeelsstr'&ss, i e , dame G ode’s 
portion bunch ^ Fer is a common contraction for fiau [as in 
jungfer] , but a dialect which says fauer instead of foer, foder, wiU 
equally have Gaue for Gode, Gicode This Guode can be no other 
than Gwode, Wode , and, explaining fru by the older fro, fro Wode/i 
or fio Gaue (conf Gaunsdag foi Wonsdag, p 125) will denote a lord 
and god, not a goddess, so that the form of prayer completely 
coincides with those addressed to Wuotan, and the f^uh Wod sub- 
3 oined in the note on p 156 (see Suppl) If one prefer the notion 
of a female divinity, which, later at all events, was undoubtedly 
attached to the teim fru, we might perhaps bung in the OhT G&i 
(Sn 358 Foinald sog 2, 17), a mythic maiden, after whom 
Febiuaiy was named The Greek Tala or P?; is, I consider,, out of 
the question heie 

In an AS formulary for restoring fertility to fields that have 
been bewitched, there occur two remarkable addi esses , the first is 
' crce, eice, ei ce, eo^ fan mddor ^ ' by which not the earth herself, but 
her mother seems to be meant, however, the expression is still 
enigmatical Can there lie disguised in erce a proper name Tree gen. 
Ercan, connected with the OHG adj erclian, simplex, genumus^ 
germanus ? it would surely be more coirect to wiite To'ice ^ ought 
it to suggest the lady Trche, Ee'i die, Helche renowned in 

our heroic legend ^ The distinct traces in Low Saxon distiicts of a 
divine dame, He'ihe or Harlce by name, are significant In Jessen, 
a little town on the Elster, not far from Wittenberg, they relate of 
fra^i Eeihe what in other places, as wiU be shown, holds good of 
Fieke, Beihta and Holda In the Mark she is called fmu Earle, 
and IS said to fly through the country between Christmas and 
Twelfth-day, dispensing earthly goods in abundance , by Epiphany 
the maids have to finish spuming their flax, else frau Earle gives 


^ Hannov gel anz 1751, p 726 More pleasing to the ear is the short 
prayer of the heathen Lithuanians, to their eaith-gocldess ^\hen in diinhing 
they spilt some of the ale on the ground Zemenyle /ledekie, pak\lek mnsu 
ranku darbns ’ blooming Earth, bless the work of our hands 

^ 2 Adalb Kuhns markische sagen, pp. 337 372, pref p vii Cord m ch 
XKII the cry of the dwarfs ‘ de gaue jTu is nu dot (dead)"^ 
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them a good scratching or soils their distaff (see Siippl)^ In 
earlier times a simplex form of the name was current , we find in 
Gobelinus Persona (Meibom 1, 235) the following account, which 
theiefore reaches back beyond 1418 Quodautem Hera cojebatui a 
Saxonibus, videtur ex eo quod quidam vulgares recitant se audivisse 
ab antiquis, prout et ego audivi, quod inter festum nativitatis Christi 
ad festum epiphaniae Domini dorrnna Hera volat fer aera, quoniam 
apud gentiles Junoni aer deputabatur Et quod Juno quandoque 
Hera appellabatur et depingebatur cum tintinnabulis et alis, 
dicebant vulgaies praedicto tempoie vrowe Hera seu corrupt o 
nomine vro Here cle vUighet, et credebant illam sibi conferre rerum 
temporalium abundantiam Have we here still extant the old Ero, 
''E pa, Hew meaning eaith^ and does "'Hpa belong to it ? If the 
AS E') ce also contains the same, then even the diminutive form 
Herhe must be of high antiquity 

The second addiess in the same AS ritual is a call to the earth 
‘ hM wes thu folde, fira mddor ' ' hale (whole) be thou earth, mother 
of men , which agrees with the expression terra mater in Tacitus 
The widely extended worship of the teemmg nourishing earth 
would no doubt give rise to a variety of names among our fore- 
fathers, just as the seivice of Gaia and her daughter Ehea mixed 
itself up with that of Ops mater, Ceres and Cybele ^ To me the 
resemblance between the cultus of Herthus and that of the Phrygian 
mother of gods appears well worthy of notice Lucretius 2, 597 — * 
641 describes the peregrination of the magna de4m mater in her 
lion-drawn car through the lands of the earth 

Quo nunc insigni per magnas praedita terras 
horrifice fertur divinae matris imago . 

Ergo quom primum magnas mvecta per urbeis 
munificat tacita mortaleis muta salute, 
acre atque argento sternunt iter omne viarum, 
largifica stipe ditantes, nmguntque rosarum 
floribus, umbrantes matrem comitumque catervam 
The Eomans called the VI kal Apr lavatio matr%s de^rfi, and kept 
it as a feast, Ovid, fast 4, 337 

^ Adalb Kahn in the Markische forschnngen 1, 123-4, and Mark sagen 
pp. 371-2 , conf Singalam magdebaig. 1740 12, 768 

^ Ops%iater= Urm matm , Ceres = Geres, qaod gent frages, antiqnis enim 
G quod mine G , Varro de ling lat , ed 0 Muller p 25 Her Greek appella- 
tion Aijpr^rrjp seems also to lead to (see Stippl ). 
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Est locus, in Tibenn qua lubiicus influit Almo, 
et nomen magno perdit ab amne minoi , 
illic puipurea canus cum veste saceidos 
^moms dominam sacraque lavit aquis 
Ammian Marcell 23, 3 (Pans 1681, p 355) Ad Callmicum, — ubi 
ante diem sextum kal quo Eomae main deorum pompae celebrantur 
annales, et carpentum quo vehitur simulacrum Almonis undis ablui 
perbibetur Conf Prudentius, hymn 10,154. 

IsTudaie plantas ante car^pcnium scio 
proceres togatos mains Idaeae sacris. 

Lapis nigellus evehendus essedo 
muliebris oris clausus argento sedet, 
quern dum ad lavacrum praeeundo ducitis 
pedes remotis atterentes calceis 
Almonis usque pervenitis nvulum 
Exactly in the same way IsTerthus, after she has travelled round the 
country, is bathed in the sacred lake in her waggon , and I find it 
noted, that the Indian Bhavam, wife of Shiva, is likewise driven 
round on her feast-day, and lathed in a seciet lake by the Brahmans 
(see Suppl ) ^ 

Herthus's 'island in the ocean’ has been supposed to mean 
Rugen, in the middle of which there is actually a lake, called the 
Schwarze see, or Burgsee What is told as a legend, that there in 
ancient times the devil was adored, that a maiden was mamtamed 
in his service, and that when he was weary of hei, she was drowned 

^ Gregor Turon de glor conf cap *77 compares or confounds the 
Phrygian Cyhele some Gallic goddess, whose worship he describes as follows — 
‘ Ferunt etiam in hac urbe (Augustoduno) simulachrum fuisse Berecynthzae^ sicut 
sancti martyns Symphoriani passionis declarat historia Hanc cum in 
carpentOy pro salvaUone agrorum et mnearum suarum, misero gentilitatis more 
deferrent, adfuit supradictus Simplicius episcopus, hand piocul adspiciens 
cantantes atgue psallentes ante hoc simulachrum^ gemitumque pro stultitia plebis 
ad Beum emittens ait illumina quaeso, Bomme, oculos huius populi, ut 
cognoscat, quia simulachrum Berecynthiae nihil est ’ et facto signo criicis contra 
protinus simulachrum m terram ruit Ac defixa solo animaha, quae plaustrum 
hoc quo vehebatur trahebant, moveri non poterant Stupet V is innrmor im 
et deam laesam omnis caterva conclamat, mimolantur i' ^ r, 
verberantur, sed moven non possxmt Tunc quadnngenti de ilia stulta 
multitudine viri conjuncti simul a^mt ad inricem si virtus est ulla deitatis, 
engatur sponte, jubeatque boxes, qui tellun sunt stabiliti, procedere , certe si 
nioxeri nequit, nihil est deitatis in ea Tunc accedentes, et immolantes unum 
de pecoribus, cum viderent deam suam nuilatenus posse* moven, rehcto 
gentilitatis errore, inquisitoque antistite loci, conversi ad unitatem^ ecclesiae, 
cognoscentes yen Bei magnitudinem, sancto sunt baptismate consecrati ' 
Compare the Legenda aurea cap, 117, where a festum Venens is mentioned 
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in tlie black lake,^ must have arisen, gross as the perversion may 
be, out of the account in Tacitus, who makes the goddess, when 
sat%atecl with the converse of men, disappear in the lake with her 
attendants But there are no other local features to the scale 
in its favour and the Danish islands in the Baltic have at least 
as good a claim to have been erewhile the sacred seat of the 
goddess 

We have yet more names for the earth-goddess, that demand 
investigation partly Old ISTorse, partly to be gathered from the 
Romans In the Skaldskaparmal, p. 178, she is named both 
F%07'gyn and Hlo&yn 

Of Fioogyn I have treated already, p 172, if by the side 
of this goddess there could stand a god Fioigynn and a neuter 
common noun fail gum, if the idea of Th&r’s mother at the same 
time passes into that of the thundergod, it exactly parallels and 
confirms a female Fertliv^s (Goth ]Srair]?us, gen ISTairJ^aus) by the 
side of the masculine Nior&r (Herthus), just as Fieyja goes with 
Fieyr. If it was not wrong to mfer fiom Perkunas a mountain- 
god Fairguneis, Lithuanian mythology has equally a goddess 
Ferkunatele 

Sldd'yn IS derived in the same way as Piorgyn, so that we may 
safely infer a Goth Hldfimja and OHG Eluodunia In Voluspd 
56 Thorr is called ' mogr Hld&ynjar', which is son of earth again , 
and Pornald. sog 1, 469 says i Eldd'ynjar shaut In the OH 
language hldS is a hearth,^ the goddess’s name therefore means 
protectress of the fireplace, and our OHG herd (p 251), beside solum 
or terra, also denotes precisely focus, arula, foinacula, the hearth 
bemg to us the very basis of a human habitation, a paternal Lar, so 
to speak, corresponding to the mother earth The Romans also 
worshipped a goddess of earth and of fire under the common name 
of Foinax, dea fornacalis^ But what is still more important to us, 
there was discovered on Low Rhenish ground a stone, first kept at 
Cleve and afterwards at Xanten, with the remarkable insciiption 

^ Deutsche sagen, nnm 132 

^ Of Hertha a proverb is said to be current in Pomerania ^ de H&rtTia gift 
gras, und fullt schun und fass (barn and vessel)/ Hall allg lit z 1823, p 37o) 
But the un-Saxpn rhyme of gras with fass (for fat) sufficiently betrays the 
workmanship it is clumsily made up after the well-known rule of the farmer * 

* Mai kuhl und nass fullt scheunen und fass ^ (see Suppl ) 

3 later strues, ara, from hlaSan hl65, struere, Gramm 2, 10, num 83 

^ Ovid fast 2, 513 
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DEAE HLUDANAE SACEVM C TIBEPJVS VEEVS Eludana 
IS neither a Eoman nor a Celtic goddess, but her name answers 
perfectly to that of the ISTorse divinity, and Sk Thorlacius has the 
merit of hj^ing recognised and learnedly proved the identity of the 
two ^ In this insciiption I see striking evidence of the oneness of 
hTorse and German mythology Thorlacius, not without reason, 
compares the name with A7)rS and Latona Might not Hldrri&i, 
an epithet of Thoir the son of H165yn, be explained as Eldd'u&i'i 

2 TANFANA. NEHALEKNIi 

Another goddess stands wrapt in thicker darkness, whom 
Tacitus calls Tanfana, and a stone inscription Tamfam (TAM- 
FAhTAE SACEUM, p 80) We are sure of her name, and the 
teimination -ana is the same as in Hludana and other fern proper 
names, Beitana, Eapana, Madana The sense of the word, and 

with it any suie insight into the significance of her being, are 

locked up liom us 

We must also allude briefly to the Belgian or Frisian dea 
Nelialenma, about whose name several inscriptions of like import^ 
remove a]l doubt , but the word has also given rise to forced and 
unsatisfying interpretations In other inscriptions found on the 
lower part of the Ehine there occur compounds, whose termination 
{-neh%s^ -nehahiLs, dat plurals fern ) seems to contain the same word 
that forms the first half of Nehalennia, their pluial number 
appears to indicate nymphs lather than a goddess, yet there also 

hangs about them the notion of a mothei (see ch XVI, the 

Walachuriun) 


3 (Isis) 

The account in Tacitus of the goddess Isis carries us much 
farther, because it can be linked with living traditions of a cultus 
that stiU lingered in the Mid Ages Immediately after mentioning 
the worship of Mercuiius, Hercules, and Mars, he adds (cap 9) 
Pars Suevonim et Isidi sacnfica^^ Unde causa et origo peregrmo 

1 Antiq bor spec 3 Hafn JT82 Coiif Fiedler, gesch nndait desimtern 
Germaniens, 1, 22b Steiner’s cod inscr Bheni no 632 Gotfr Bbhutze, m his 
essay De dea Hludana, Lips 1748, perceived the value of the stone, buiconld 
not discern the bearings oi the mattei 

2 Montfaucon ant expl 2, 443 Yredii hist Flandr 1, xhv. Mem de 
lacad celt 1, 199 — 245 Mone, heidenth 2, 346 

17 
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>sacro, parum comperi, nisi quod sigmim ipsum, %n modum hhinnae 
figmatum, docet adveciam leligionem The importation from 
abroad can hardly consist in the name Ins, seeing that Mercuiy, 
Mais, Hercules, names that must have sounded j^qually un- 
German, raised no difficulty , what looked foreign was the symbol, 
the figure of a ship, reminding the writer of the Eoman navigitm 
Isidis 

When spring had set in, and the sea, untraversed during winter, 
was once moie navigable, the Gieeks and Eomans used to hold a 
solemn procession, and present a ship to Isis This was done on 
the fifth of March (III non Mart ), and the day is marked m the 
kalendarmm rusticum as Isidis navigium ^ The principal evidence 
is found in Apuleius and Lactantius,^ two writers who are later 
than Tacitus, but the custom must have reached back to a much 
older date On Alexandrian coins Isis appears walking by the side 
of Pharus, unfurling a sail 

Say that fiom Egypt the worship of Isis had penetrated to 
Greece, to Eome, how aie we to imagine, that in the first century, oi 
before, it had got itself conveyed to one particular race inhabiting 
the heart of Germany ? It must have been a similar cultus, not 
the same, and perhaps long estabhshed amongst other Germans as 
well 

I will here draw attention to a strange custom of a much later 
time, which appears to me to be connected with this About the 
year 1133, m a forest near Inda (in Eipuaria), a ship was built, set 
upon wheels, and drawn about the country by men who weie yoked 
to it, first to Aachen (Aix), then to Maestricht, where mast and sail 
were added, and up the river to Tongres, Looz and so on, every- 
where with crowds of people assembling and escorting it Where- 
ever it halted, there joyful shouts, songs of tiiumph and dancing 

^ Gesner, script rei rust , ed Lips 1773 1, 886 , so also in the Calencl 
vallense, and m the Cal lambec (Graevu thes 8, 98) 

^ Apnleii met lib 11 (Rulinken p 764-5) Diem, qm dies ex ista nocte 
nascetur, aeterna mihi nnncnpavit rehgio , quo sedatis hiberms tempestatibiis 
et lemtis mans procellosis fiuctibns, navigabili jam pelago riidem dedicantes 
oarinam primitias commeatiis hbant nj^ei sacerdotes Id sacrum sollicita nee 
profana mente debebis operiri , nam meo momtu sacerdos in ipso prociiictu 
pompae roseam mami dextra sistro (Egyptian timbrel) cohaerentem gestabit 
coronam Incontanter ergo dimotis turbulis alacer contmuare pompam meam, 
volentia fretus , et de proximo dementer velut manum sacerdotis deosculabim- 
dus rd^is decerptis, pessimae mihiqne detestabihs dudum belluae istius coiio te 
protinus exue Lactantms, instit 1, 27 Certus dies liabetur in fastis, quo 
Isidu navigium celebratur, quae res docet illam non tranasse, sed navigasse 
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round the ship kept up till far into the night. The approach of the 
ship was notified to the towns, which opened their gates and went 
out to meet it 

We hsre a detailed, yet not complete, report of it in Eodulfi 
chronicon abbatiae S Trudonis, lib xi , which on account of its 
importance I wdl here insert, from Pertz 12, 309 seq 

Est genus mercenariorum, quorum officium est ex hno et lana 
texere telas, hoc piocax et superbum super alios mercenanos vulgo 
reputatur, ad quoium procacitatem et superbiam humiliandam et 
propnam injuriam de eis ulciscendam pauper quidam lusticus ex 
villa nomine Inda^ hanc diabolicam excogitavit technam Accepta 
a judicibus fiducia et a levibus hommibus auxilio, qui gaudent jocis 
et novitatibus, in 'proxima siha navem com;posuity et earn rotis 
siippositis affi^gens vehibilem supper to ram effecit, obtinuit quoque a 
potestatibus, ut injectis fimihis textorum Immeris ex Inda Aquis- 
granum tiaheietur 2 Aquis suscepta cum iitmusque sexus grandi 
hominum pi ocessione mhilommus a textoribus Trajectum [Maes- 
tricht] est provecta, ibi emendata, malo veloqiie msignita Tungris 
[Tongies] est inducta, de Tungris Los [Looz] Audiens abbas 
(sancti Trudonis)^ Eodulfus navim illam infausto omine compactam 
malaque solutam alite cum hujvsmodi gentihtatis studio nostro 
oppido adventare, praesago spiritu hommibus praedicabat, ut ejus 
susceptione abstinerent, quia mahgni spiritus sub hac ludificatione 
m ea traherentur, in proximoque seditio per earn moveretur, unde 
caedes, incendia rapinaeque fierent, et humanus sanguis multus 
funderetur Quern ista declamantem omnibus diebus, quibus 
malignoium spiiituvm illud simulacrum loci morabatur, oppidani 
nostn audire noluerunt, sed eo studio et gaudio excipientes, quo 
perituri Trojani fatalem equum in medio fori sui dedicaverunt, 
pi osci iptionis sententiam accipiunt villae textores, qui ad 
prof anas hujus simulacri excubias veniient tardiores Pape* Quis 
vidit unquam tantam (ut ita liceat latmisare) in rationalibus 
animahbus brutitatem ^ quis tantam m renatis in Christo gentili- 

^ Inclen in the Juhch country, afterwards Comelmiunster, not far from 
Aix , conf Pertz 1, 394 488 514 592 2, 299 489 

^ This of ships being biult in a wood and earned on menh shoulders reminds 
one of Saxo Gram p 93, and of the ‘Argo humeris travecta Alpes ^ (Pliny ISf H 
3, 18 , their being set on wheels, of Nestor’s story about Oleg , conf the ship 
of Pro above [An inadvertence on the author’s part the ship is not ‘ carried,’ 
but ‘ drawn by ropes thrown over the weavers shoulders ’ ] 

® St Tron between Liege and Louvain, 
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tatem ^ Cogebant sententia piosciiptionis textores, nocte et die 
nctv%m stipare omm armaturae genere, solicitasqiie ei excubias nocte 
et die continuare Miininque fmt, quod non cogebant eos ante 
navim Nepfitno hostias immolare, de cujus naves esse sofent regione, 
sed Nephinus eas Marti leservabat, quod postea multipliciter fac- 
tum est 

Textores inteiim occulto sed praecordiali gemituDeum justum 
judicem super eos vmdicem invocabant, qui ad hanc ignomimam 
eos detrudebant, cum juxta rectam vitam antiquorum Chnstianorum 
et apostolicorum virorum manuum suarum laboribus viverent, nocte 
et die opei antes, unde alerentur et vestirentur, liberisque suis 
idipsum providerent Quaerebant et conquerebantur ad invicem 
lacrjmabiliter, unde lUis inagis quam aliis mercenaiiis haec 
ignominia et vis contumeliosa, cum inter Chnstianos alia plura 
essenfc officia suo niultum aspernabiliora, cum tamen nullum 
dicerent aspernabile, de quo Chiistianus posset se sme peccato 
conducere, illudque solum esset vitabile et ignobile quod immun- 
ditiam peccati coritralieret animae, meliorque sit lusticus textor et 
j)aupei, quam exactor orpbanoium et spoliator viduaruni urbanus 
et nobilis judex Oumque haec et eoium similia secum, ut dixi, 
lacrymabiliter conquererentur, concrcpabant ante illud, nescio cujus 
potius dicam, Bacolvi an Veiiens, Neptiim sive Maitis, sed ut veiius 
dicam ante ommum mcdignoruin spiritiiiim execrabile domicilium 
genera diversorum musicoium,tuipia ccmtica etreligioni Christianae 
indigna concmenhum Sancitiim quoque> m at a jicdicihcs, ut praeter 
textor eSj giammgm act tachim navi approp%ng[uarent, pignus de collo 
comm ereptnm textonliis relinquerent, nisi se ad libitum ledimeient 
Sed quid faciam ^ loquarne an sileam ? utinam spiritus mendacu 
stiUaret de labus meis sub fugitiva adhuc luce diei imminente 
luna matronamm catervae abjecto femineo pudore andientes stiepi- 
titm Jivjiis vamtatiSf passis capillis de siratis sms exiliebant, ahae 
seminudae, ahae simphce tantum clamide ciuumdafae, chorosgue dm 
centihics circa navim impndenter vi ? mnpcndo se admiscelant Videies 
ibi aliquando mille hominum animas sexus utriusque pwchgiomm 
et infaustnm celevsma usque ad noctis medium celebrare Quando 
vero execrabilis ilia chorea rumpebatur, emisso ingenti clamor e vo~ 
cum inconditarum sexus nterque hac illacque bacchando ferebatur , 
quae tunc videres agere^ nostrum est tacere et deflere, quibus mode 
contmgit graviter luere Istis tarn nefandis factis plus quam duo- 
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dec%'m, dielus snpiadicto ntu celebratis, conferebant simul oppidani 
quid agerent amodo de dediicmda a se navi 

Qui sanioris erant consiln, et qui earn susce;ptam fuisse do- 
lebant, timeiates Deum pro bis quae facta viderant et audierant, 
et sibi pro bis futuia conjiciebant, ho') tahantuQ ut comliimtur 
(combureretiir) aut isto vel illo modo de medio tolleretur, sed 
stulta quorundam coecitas buic salubri consilio contumeliose re- 
nitebatui Nam mahgni spintits, qui in illci ferebantur, disse- 
mmaverant in populo, quod locus ille et iiibabitantes pobroso 
nomine amphus notarentui , apud quos remansisse invenii etur Dedu- 
cendam igitur earn ad villam, quae juxta nos est, Leugues decre- 
verunt Interea Lovamensis dominus audiens de daemomoso navis 
lUius ridiculo, instructusque a religiosis vnis terrae suae de illo 
vitando et teriae suae arcendo monstw, giatiam suam et anucitiam 
mandat oppidanis nostris, commonefaciens eos bumibter, ut pacem 
illam quae inter lUos et se erat refoimata et sacramentis confir- 
mata non infiingerent, et inde praecipue illud diaboh ludihium 
viciniae suae inf ei rent , quod si ludum esse dicerent, quaererent 
ahum cum quo inde luderent Quod si ultra boc mandatiim 
committerent, pacem praedictam m eum infringeient et ipse vin- 
dictam in eos ferro et igne exsequeretur Id ipsum mandaverat 
Duiachiensibus dominis, qui et bommes ejus fuerant manuatim, et 
interpositis sacramentis et obsidibus datis sibi confoederati Hoc 
cum jam tertio fecisset, spretus est tarn ab oppidanis nostris quam 
Duracbiensibus dominis Nam propter peccata inbabitantmm vo- 
lebat Dominus mittere super locum nostrum ignem et arma Lo- 
vaniensium Ad banc igitm plebeiamfatuitatem adjimxit se dominus 
Gislebeitus (advocatus abbatiae S Trudoms) contra generis sui 
nobilitatem, trahendamque decrevit navem illam te'iieam usque 
Leugues ultra Duracbiensem villam, quod et fecit malo nostro 
omine cum onini oppidanorum nostrorum multitudme et ingenti 
debacchantium vociferatione Leuguenses, oppidanis nostris pru- 
dentiores et Lovaniensis domini mandatis obsequentes, portas 
suas clauserunt et infausti ominis monstnim intmre non per- 
miserunt 

Lovaniensis autem dominus precum suarum et mandatorum 
contemptum nolens esse multum, diem constituit comitiblis tanquam 
suis honnnibus, qui neque ad pnmum, neque ad secundum, sed 
nec ad tertium venire voluerunt Eduxit ergo contra eos et contra 
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nos miiltomm multitudims exercitum armatorum tam peditum 
quam militum Nostro igitur oppido seposito, tanquam firrams 
munito et bellicosorum hommum pleno, pnmnm impetnm in Dura- 
cbienses fecit, quibus vuiliter resistentibus castellum, :gpescio qnare, 
cum posset non obsedit, sed inter Lengnes et Duracbium pernocta- 
vit Cumque sequenti die exercitum applicare disponeret et ex 
quatuor partibus assultum faceret, habebat emm ingentem miilti- 
tudinem, supervenit Adelbero Metensium piimicerius filiorum Lo- 
vaniensis domini avunculus, cujus interventu, quia comitissa Dura- 
cbiensis erat soror ejus, et Duracliiense erat castellum sancti 
Lamberti, Lovaniensis dominus ab impugnatione cessavit et ab 
obsidione se amovit, promisso ei quod Durachienses paulo post ei 
ad justitiam suam educerentur Et cum ista et alia de dominis 
et inter dominos tractarentur, pedites et milites per omnia nostra 
circumjacentia se diffuderunt, villas nostras, ecclesias, molendma 
et quaecumque occurrebant combustiom et perditioni tradentes, 
recedentes vero quae longe a nobis fuerant prout cuique adjacebant 
inter se diviserunt 

Obviously, throughout the narrative everythmg is put in an 
odious hglit , but the proceeding derives its full significance from 
this very fact, that it was so utterly repugnant to the clergy, and 
that they tried in every way to suppress it as a sinful and 
heathenish piece of work On the other hand, the secular power 
had authorized the procession, and was protectmgit ; it rested with 
the several townships, whether to grant admission to the approach- 
ing ship, and the popular feeling seems to have ruled that it would 
be shabby not to forward it on its way 

Mere dancing and singing, common as they must have been on 
all sorts of occasions with the people of that time, could not have 
so exasperated the clergy They call the ship ^malignorum 
spirituum simulacrum ’ and ‘ diaboli ludibiium,' take for granted it 
was knocked together ' infausto omme ' and ‘ gentilitatis studio,' 
that ' maligni spintus ' tiavel inside it, nay, that it may well be 
called a ship of Neptune or Mais, of Bacchus or Venus , they must 
burn it, or make away with it soniehow 

Probably among the common people of that region there still 
survived some recollections of an ancient heathen worship, which, 
thou^ checked and circumscribed for centuries, had never yet been 
entirely uprooted, I consider this ship, travelling about the 
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country, welcomed by streaming multitudes, and honoured with 
festive song and dance, to be the car of the god, or rather of that 
goddess whom Tacitus identifies with Isis, and who (like Nerthus) 
brought p^ce and fertility to mortals As the car was covered up, 
so entrance to the interior of the ship seems to have been denied 
to men , theie need not have been an image of the divinity inside 
Her name the people had long ago forgotten, it was only the 
learned monks that stiU fancied something about Heptune or Mars, 
Bacchus or Venus but to the externals of the old festivity the 
people’s appetite kept returnmg from time to time How should 
that ' pauper rusticus ’ m the wood at Inden have lighted on the 
thought of buildmg a ship, had there not been floating in his mind 
recollections of former processions, perhaps of some m neighbour- 
mg districts ^ 

It is worthy of note, that the 'weavers, a numerous and arrogant 
craft in the Netherlands, but hateful to the common herd, were 
compelled to draw the ship by ropes tied to their shoulders, and to 
guard it , in return, they could keep the rest of the people from 
coming too near it, and fine or take pledges from those who did so ^ 

Eodulf does not say what became at last of the ' terrea navis,’ 
after it had made that circuit , it is enough for him to relate, how, 
on a reception being demanded for it and refused, heats and quarrels 
arose, which could only be cooled in open war This proves the 
warm mterest taken by contemporaries, fanned as it was to a flame 
for or against the festival by the secular and the clerical party 

Theie are traces to be found of similar ship-pi ocesswns at the 
beginmng of spring in other parts of Germany, especially in Swabia, 
which had then become the seat of those very Suevi of Tacitus (see 
Suppl ) A minute of the town-council of Ulm, dated St Nicholas’ 
eve, 1530, contains this prohibition ‘ Item, theie shall none, by day 
nor mght, trick or disguise him, nor put on any carmval raiment, 
moreover shall keep him from the going alout of the ^plough and 
with ships on pain of 1 gulden ’ ^ The custom of drawing the 
plough about seems to have been the more widely spread, having 

1 Does the author imply that the favour of the peasantry, as opposed to 
artizans, makes it likely that this was a rehc ot the worship ot Earth 
Supposing even that the procession was that of the Geiman Isis , Tacitus 
nowhere tells us what the functions ot this Isis were, or that she** brought 
peace and fertihty ’ —Trans 

2 Carl Jager, Schwab stadtewesen des MA (Mid Ages), 1, 525 
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originallj no do-abt been perfoimed m honour of the divmitj fiom 
whom a fruitful year and the thriving of crops was looked for 
Like the ship-procession, it was accompanied by dances and bon- 
fires Sebast Frank, p 51^ of his Weltbuch 'On ^e Ehme, 
Franconia and diveis other places, the young men do gathei all the 
dance-maidens and fnt them in a ‘plough^ and draw their pipei, who 
sitteth on the plough piping, into the water , in other parts they 
draw a fiery plough kindled with a fire very aitificial made thereon, 
until it fall to wrack ’ Enoch Wiedemann’s chronik von Hof tells 
how ' On Shrove-Tuesday evil-minded lads drove a plough alout, 
yoking to it such damsels as did not pay ransom , otheis went 
behind them sprinkling chopped stiaw and sawdust ’ (Sachs 
provinz bl 8, 347 ) Pfeiffer, chron lips lib 2, § 53 ' Mos erat 
antiquitus Lipsiae, ut libeialibus (feast of Liber or Bacchus, le, 
carnival) personati juvenes per vicos oppidi aratrmi ciicicm 
duceient, puellas obvias per lasciviam ad lUius jugum accedere 
etiam repugnantes cogerent, hoc veluti ludicio poenam expetentes 
ab lis quae innuptae ad eum usque diem mansissent On these 
and similai processions, more details will be given hereafter, I only 
wish at present to shew that the driving of the plough and that of 
the ship over the countiy seem both to rest on the same old- 
heathen idea, which after the dislodgement of the gods by Chris- 
tianity could only maintain itself m unintelligible customs of the 
people, and so by degrees evaporate namely, on the visible mani- 
festation of a beneficent bemgn divimty among men, who every- 
where approached it with demonstrations of joy, when m spiingtime 
the soil was loose again and the rivers released from ice, so that 
agriculture and navigation could begin anew^ In this way the 

1 Scheffer’s Haltaiis, 202 Hans Sachs also relates I 5, 50S% how the 
maids who had, not taken men^ were forced ? fo fio '^1, (see Suppl ) 

® To this day, mthe churches of so^l.^l jj''- ri Holstein, largely inha- 
bited by seamen, there hang httle ships, which in springtime, when navigation 
re-opens, are decorated with ribbons and flowers quite the Roman custom in 
the case of Isis (p 258) We also find at times silvei ships hung up in chinches, 
which voyager’s in stress of weather have vowed in case of a safe ai rival home , 
an old instance of this I will borrow from the Yita Godehardi Hildesiensis 
Pint tunc temporis in Trajectensi episcopatu vir quidam arti mercatoriae dedi- 
tus, qui frequenter mare tiansiret , me qiibdam tempore maxima tempestate in 
medio man deprehenditur, ab omnibus conclamatur, et ml nisi ultimus vitae 
teiminus timetur Tandem finito ahquanto tempore auxilium beati Godehardi 
implorabant, Qt'argenteam navim delaturos, si evaderent, devoverunt Hos in 
ecclesia iqostra naiim aigenteam deferentes postea vidimus (in King Lothaii’s 
tune) In a storm at sea, sailors take vows E clu dice, wia nave vo far fare, e 
poiporiarla m Vienna al gran barone , Buovo d’Antona 5, 32 The Lapps at 
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Sueves of Tacitus’s time must have done honour to then goddess 
by carrying her ship about The forcing of unmariied young 
women to take pait in the festival is like the constraint put upon 
the weavers in Eipuaria, and seems to indicate that the divine 
mother in her progress at once looked kindly on the bond of love 
and wedlock, and punished the backwaid , m this sense she might 
fairly stand for Dame Venus, Holda and Frecke 

The Gieeks dedicated a ship not only to Isis, but to Atlieve 
At the Panathenma hei sacied peplos was conveyed by ship to the 
Acropolis the shtp, to whose mast it was suspended as a sail, was 
built on the Kerameikos, and moved on dry land by an under- 
ground mechamsm, first to the temple of Demeter and all round it, 
past the Pelasgian to the Pythian, and lastly to the citadel The 
people followed in solemnly ordered procession ^ 

We must not ormt to mention, that Aventin, after transforming 
the Tacitean Isis into a fraxb dSisen, and making non (eisen) take 
its name from her, expands the account of her worship, and in 
addition to the little ship, states further, that on the death of her 
father (Hercules) she travelled through all countries, came to the 
German king Schwab, and staid for a time with him , that she 
taught him the forgmg of iron, the sowing of seed, leaping, grinding, 
kneading and baking, the cultivation of flax and hemp, spinning, 
weavmg and needle work, and that the people esteemed her a holy 
woman ^ We shall in due time investigate a goddess Z%sa, and her 
claims to a connexion with Isis 

4 Holda, Hollb 

Can the name under which the Suevi worshipped that goddess 

yule-tide offer to their jauloherra small s/wjos smeared with reindeer’s blood, and 
han^ them on trees , Hogstrom, efterretninger om Lapland, p 511 These 
votive gifts to saints fill the place of older ones of the heathen time to gods, 
as the voyagers to Helgoland continued long to respect Fosete’s sanctuary 
(p 231) Now, as silver jolonghs too were placed in churches, and later in the 
Mid Ages were even demanded as dues, these ships and ploughs together lend 
a welcome support to the ancient worship of a mateinal deity (see Suppl ) 

^ Philostr de vitis sophist hb 2 cap 1, ed Pans 1608, p 549 
^ So Jean le Maire de Beiges in his Illustrations de Gaulle, Pans, 1548, bk 
3 p vxviii ‘All temps duquel (Efeicules Allemannus) la deesse Isxs, royne 
d’Egypte, veint en Allemaigne et montra au rude peuple I’usaige de mouldre la 
faiine et faire du pain ’ J le Maine finished his work in 1512, Aventin not 
till 1522 , did they both borrow from the spurious Berosus fhat came out in 
the 15th century Hum bald makes a queen Ccmhra^ who may be compared 

with the Langobardic Gambara, introduce the arts of building, sowing and 
weaving (see Suppl ) 
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whom the Eomans identified with Isis — may not at least one of her 
secondary names — have been Holda ^ The name has a purely 
Teutonic meaning, and is firmly grounded in the living traditions 
of our people to this day 

JSoldd IS the kind, benignant, merciful goddess or lady, from 
hold (piopitius), Goth hul]?s (Luke 18, 13 , root, hil]?an hal]? 
hulj?un, to bend, bow), OIST hollr , the Gothic form of it would he 
Hulpd For the opposite notion of a malignant diabolic being, 
Ulphilas employs both the fern unlmlpd and the masc unhulj^a, 
from which I infer a hulpa by the side of one moie confir- 

mation of the double sex runnmg through the idea of these 
divinities It is true, such a by-name could be shared by several 
gods or spirits Hotker in the Capella 81 renders verus genius by 
' min ware Iwldo \ And in MHG pailance, holde (fern and masc) 
must have been known and commonly used for ghostly beings 
Albrecht of Halberstadt, in translating Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
uses wazzerholde (gen -en) for nymph , rhyme has protected the 
exact words from corruption in Wikram’s poetic paraphrase ^ In 
the largely expanded Low German version of the Ship of Fools 
(Narragonia, Eostock 1519 , 96^) we find the followmg passage 
which IS wantmg in the HG text ' Mannich narre lovet (be- 
lieveth) an vogelgeschrei, nnd der guden hollen (bonorum geniorum) 
gunst Of more frequent occurrence is the MHG unholde (fern ), 
our modem unhold (masc), in the sense of a daik, malign, yet 
mighty being 

The earliest example of the more restricted use of the name 
Holda IS furnished by Burchard, bp of Worms, p 194®' ^ Credidisti 

1 Frankf 1631 , 4, 171^ von emer wazzerholden, rh. solden , 176^ wazzer- 
holde, rh solde 

^ If, in the mscnption ‘ deae Hludanae ’ quoted p 267, we might by a 
shght transposition substitute Huldanae^ this would be even more welcome 
than the analogy to ON Hlo^yn, it would be the most ancient evidence for 
Hulda, supported as she already is by the Goth unliulpd and the OHG female 
name Holda, a rare one, yet forthcommg m Schannat, trad Md no 446 , also 
Holdasvnd in Graff 4, 915 Schutze^s treatise De dea Hludana first appeared 
Lips 1741 , and when Wolf (m Wodana, p 50) mentions a Dutch one De dea 
Huldea, Trajecti 1746, if that be really thej:itle, this can be no other than a very 
tempting conjecture by Cannegieter founded on our ‘ Hulda ’ which occurs in 
Eccard A Latin dative Huldanae would mean our weak form, OHG Holdfin, 
AS Holdan, just as Berta, Hildegarda are in Latm docs inflected Bertanae, 
Hildegardanae , though there may also have sprung up a nom Bertana, 
Huldan^ So the dat Tanfanae too would lead us to at all events a German 
nom Tanfa, and cut short all the attempts to make out of -fana a Celtic word 
or the Latin fanum Tanfa suggests an ON man’s name Dan^r, or the OHG* 
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ut aliqna femina sit, quae hoc facere possit, quod quaedam a diabolo 
deceptae se affirmant necessario et ex praecepto facere dehere, id 
est cum daemonum turba in similitudinem mulierum transformata, 
quam vulgaris stultitia Holdam (al imJioldam) vocat, certis 
noctibns equitare debere super quasdam bestias, et in eorum se 
consortio annumeratam esse The remarkable varia lectio 
‘ unholda' is taken fiom the Cod vindob univ 633 Burchard has 
here put the German word in the place of the more usual ' Dianco 
paganorum dea,’ who in other passages is named in a like sense and 
in the same connexion [A still earlier notice of Holda is found 
in Walafrid Strabo, see Suppl] 

In popular legends and nursery-tales, frau Holda (Hulda, 
Holle,^ HuUe, frau Holl) appears as a superior being, who manifests a 
kind and helpful disposition towards men, and is never cross 
except when she notices disorder in household affaiis None of 
the German races appear to have cherished these oral traditions so 
extensively as the Hessians and Thuringians (that Woims bishop 
was a native of Hesse) At the same time, dame Holle is found as 
far as the Voigtland,^ past the Ehon mts in northern Tranconia,^ m 
the Wetterau up to the Westerwald,^ and from Thuringia she 
crosses the frontier of Lower Saxony Swabia, Switzerland, 
Bavaria, Austria, North Saxony and Friesland do not know her by 
that name. 

From what tradition has still preserved for us,^ we gather the 
following characteristics Frau Holle is represented as a being of 
the shy, begirdlmg the earth • when it snows, she is malang her 

root damph , granted a change of F into CH or TH [/ has become ch m sachte, 
nichte, achter, riichtbar or ruchbar, &c ], there would arise yet fuither possi- 
bilities, ego. female name Tancha (grata) would correspond to the OHG masc 
Dancho (gratus) Graff 5, 169 , conf Daiikrat — Gibicho, BTaupt’s zeitschr 1, 
573 — I a-m not convinced of Huldana, and confess that Hliidana may also 
maintain itself, and be explained as EMda (clara, praeclara) , the weight of 
other arguments must turn the scale Among these however, the use of gute 
holden and hollar vaettir (Sa 3 m 240^^) for spirits, and of holl regin (Ssem. 60*^) 
for gods, IS especially worthy of notice In ON the adj hollr had undergone 
assimilation (Goth hul^s, OHG hold), while the proper name Huldr retamed 
the old form , for to me the explanation huldr = occultus, celatus, looks veiy 
dubious 

^ Holle from Hulda, as Folle from Fulda. 

^ Jul Schmidt’s Beichenfels p 152 , 

® Beinwald, Henneb id 1, 68 2, 62 Schmeller2, 174. 

^ Schmidt’s Westerwald idiot 73 341 

® jESanderm no 24 Deutsche sagen, nos 4 — 8 Falkenstein’s Thur^ 

chronica 1, 165-6 (see Suppl ) 
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bed, and the feathers of it fly ^ She stirs up snow, as Donar does 
ram the Greeks ascribed the production of snow and ram to their 
Zeus Abo^ o/jb^po^j II 5, 91 11, 493 as well as vb(f)dSe^ Abd^, II 19, 
357 5 so that Holda comes before us as a goddess of no m^an rank ^ 
The compaiison of snowflakes to feathers is very old , the Scythians 
pronounced the regions noith of them inaccessible, because they 
were filled with feathers (Herod 4, 7 conf 31) Holda then must 
be able to move through the air, lilce dame Herke 

She loves to haunt the lahe and fomitain , at the hour of noon 
she may be seen, a fair white lady, latlnng in the flood and 
disap;peanng , a trait in which she resembles N'erthus Mortals, 
to reach her dwelling, pass through the well, conf the name 
wazzen holde ^ 

Another point of resemblance is, that she drives about %n a 
waggon She had a linchpin put m it by a peasant whom she 
met , when he picked up the chips, they were gold ^ Her annual 
•progress, which, like those of Herke and Berhta, is made to fall 
between Christmas and Twelfth-day, when the supernatural has 
sway,® and wild beasts like the wolf are not mentioned by their 
names, bungs fertility to the land Not otherwise does ' Derk with 
the boar,' that Treyr of the Netherlands (p 214), appear to go his 
rounds and look after the ploughs At the same time Holda, like 
Wuotan, can also iide on the wmds, clothed in terror, and she, like 
the god, belongs to the ‘wutende heer\ From this arose the 
fancy, that wifchcs ride in Holla's company (ch. XXXIV, snow- 

iDame Holle shakes her bed, Modejourn 1816, p 283 They say m 
Scotland, when the first flakes fall The men o’ the East are pyking their 
geese, and sending their feathers here awa’ there awa’ In Prussian Samland, 
when it snows The angels shake their little bed , the flakes are the down- 
feathers, but many drop past, and get down to our earth 

^ As other attributes of Holda have passed to Mary, we may here also 
bring into comparison the Maria ad mves, notre dame am neiges, whose feast was 
held on Aug 5 , on that day the lace-makers ot Brussels pi ay to her, that their 
work may keep as white as snow In a folk-song of Bietagne Notre dame 
Mane, sur votre trdne de netge f (Barzas breiz 1, 27) May not the otherwise 
unintelligible Haldesheini legend of Hillesnee (DS no 456) have arisen out of 
a Holde mi ? 

^ If the name Irunnenhold in the Mardhenbuch of Alb Ludw Grimm 1, 
22 Z is a genuine piece of tradition, it signifies a fountain-sprite [Newborn 
babes are fetched by the nurse out ot dame Hollds pond, Suppl ] 

* A similar legend in Jul Schmidt’s Eeichenfels p 152 
® This^ust be a purely heathen view I suppose the chnstian sentiment 
was that expressed by Mai cell us in Hamlet i. 1 ‘no spirit daies stir abroad, 
the nights are wholesome, &e ’ — Teans 
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Wives) , it was already known to Burchard, and now m Upper 
Hesse and the Westerwald, Holh-'iiding, to oicU with Hoik, is 
equivalent to a witches’ ride^ Into the same 'fuiious host/ 
according^to a wide-spread popular belief, were adopted the souls 
of %nfanis dying unha^ptized , not having been Christian’ d, they 
remained heathen, and fell to heathen gods, to Wuotan or to 
Hulda 

The next step is, that Hulda, instead of her divine shape, 
assumes the appearance of an ugly old woman, long-nosed, big- 
toothed, with bristling and thick-matted hair ' He’s had a jaunt 
with Holle/ they say of a man whose hair sticks up in tangled 
disorder , so children are frightened with her or her equally hideous 
tram ^ 'hush, there’s Hidle-hetz (-bruin), Hidle-ioopel (-bogie) 
coming’ HolU-'petcr, as well as Hersche, Harsche, Hescheklas, 
Eupiecht, Eupper (ch XVII, house-spiites\ is among the names 
given to the muffled servitor who goes about in Holle’s tram at the 
time of the wmtci solstice In a nursery-tale (Marchen no 24) 
she IS depicted as an old witch with long teeth , according to the 
diffeience of story, her kmd and giacious aspect is exchanged for a 
dark and dreadful one 

Agam, Holla is set before us as a spinning-^ik , the cultivation 
of flax IS assigned to her Industrious maids she presents with 
swindles, and spins their leels full for them over night , a slothful 
spinner’s distaff she sets on fire, or soils it ® The girl whose spindle 
dropt into her fountam, she rewarded bountifully When she 

1 Estor’s oberh idiot , v 

2 Eiasni Alberus, fable 16 ‘ Es kamen aiich m cliesem beer Viel weiber 

dieisich forchten sehr (were sore afraid), Und trugea sicJieln in der hand, Fraw 
Hulda hat sie ausgesandt ' Luther’s Expos of the Epistles, Basel 1522 fol 
69^ ' Heie cometh up dame Hulde with the snout (potznase, botch-nose), to 

wit, nature, and goetli about to gainsay her God and give him the he, hangetli 
her old ragfair about her, the stum-harness (stroharnss) , then falls th work, 
and SCI apes it featly on hev fiddle ’ He compares nature rehelhng against God 
to the heathenish Hulda with the frightful nose (Oui,ihn, -uo ^ potzmann- 
chen), as she enters, muffled up in straw and fnppery, to the fiddle’s playing 

3 Bruckner, Co^trib to the Henneberg idioticon, p 9, mentions a popular 
belief in that pait of Franconia ‘ On the high day comes the EoUcfrau 
(Hollefra, Hullefra), and throws in q eels, whoever does not spin them full, she 
breaks their necks,’ (conf infra Beihta and Berhtolt and the Devil) ' On the 
high day she is hmnt,^ which lemmds one of ‘ Caiiying Death out’ in 
Teutonic and Slav countries, and ‘ Sawmg the old woinaji ’ in Italy and 
Spam By the addition of -frau after the name (coni gaue fru, p 253) 
we perceive its oiiginally adjective character Cod pal 355^ '^‘ich ven, 
kain schusel m Icaim ooohen wart me ala hesslich als du hist,’ I ween no scare- 
crow on a distafl was ever as uglv as thou 
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enters the land at Chiistmas, all the distaffs are well stocked, and 
left standing for her , by Carnival, when she turns homeward, all 
spinning must be finished off, and the staffs are now kept out of 
her sight (Superst 683) , if she finds everything as it should be, 
she pionounces her blessing, and contrariwise her curse, the 
formulas ‘ so many hairs, so many good years ’ ’ and ' so many 
hairs, so many bad years ’ ’ have an oldworld sound Apparently 
two things have been run into one, when we are also told, that 
during the ' twelve-nights ' no flax must be left in the diesse, or 
dame Holla will come^ The concealment of the implements 
shows at the same time the sacredness of her hohday, which ought 
to be a time of rest ^ In the Ehon mts, they do no farm- work on 
Hullo! s Saturday, neither hoe, nor manure, nor ^ drive the team a- 
field *. In the Hoith too, fiom Yule-day to hTew-year’s day, neither 
wheel nor windlass must go round (see Superst , Damsh, 134, Suppl ) 

This supeimtendence of agriculture and of strict order in the 
household marks exactly the office of a motliei ly deity, such as we 
got acquainted with in Heithus and Isis Then her special care of 
flax and spinning (the main business of German housewives, who 
are named after spindle and distaff,^ as men are after sword and 
spear), leads us directly to the ON Fi igg, 05in’s wife, whose being 
melts into the notion of an earth-goddess, and after whom a 
constellation in the sky, Orion's belt, is called Friggjar lochr, 
Friggae coins Though Icelandic writings do not contam this 
name, it has remained m use among the Swedish country-folk 
(Ihre, sub v Fnggeroch) The constellation is however called 
Maiiawck, Dan Mario och (Magnusen, gloss 361 376), the 
Christians having passed the same old idea on to Mary the 
heavenly mother The Greeks put spmdle and distaff in the hands 
of seveial goddesses, especially Artemis (;j(;pucr7;Xa/caT09, H 20, 70) 
and her mother Leto, but also Athene, Amphitrite and the Nereids 
All this fits in with Holda, who is a goddess of the chase (the wild 
host), and of water-springs 

^ Braunschw anz 1760, no 86 , the diesse is the handle of flax on the 
dis-staff 

^ This makes one think of Gertrude The peasants’ almanacks in 
Camiola represent that saint by two little mice nibbling at the thread on a 
spindle (vreteno), as a sign that there onght to be no spinning on her day The 
same holds good of the Enssian pmtmtsa, Friday (Kopitars rec von Strahls 
gel Enssland) 

® EA 163-8 470. Women are called in AS fnt5owebban, peace- weavers 
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One might be tempted to deiive dame Holda from a character 
in the Old Testament In 2 Kings 22, 14 and 2 Chron 34, 22 we 
read of a prophetess Hiileddah, Huldah, for which Luther 

puts E^dift y the Septuagint has the Vulgate Olda^ but the 

Lat Bible Viteb 1529 (and piobably others since) Eydda^ 
following Luther, who, with the German Holda in his mind, thus 
domesticated the Jewish prophetess among his countrymen 
Several tunes in his writings he brings up the old heathen hfe , we 
had an instance a page or two back ^ I do not know if any one 
before him had put the two names together, but certainly the 
whole conception of a dame Holda was not first drawn from the 
‘Olda' of the Vulgate, winch stands there without any special 
significance, this is proved by the deep-iootedness of the name 
m our language, by its general application [as adj and com 
noun] to several kinds of spirits, and by the very ancient negative 
unholda 

Were it only for the kinship of the Horse traditions with our 
own, we should bid adieu to such a notion as that True, the 
Eddie mythology has not a Holla answering to our Holda , but 
Snoin (Yngl saga c 16 17) speaks of a wise woman (volva, 
seiSkona) named Siddr^ and a later Icelandic saga composed in 
the 14th century gives a ciicumstantial account of the enchantress 
Hulda, beloved of 05inn, and mother of the well-known halt- 
goddesses Thorger^r and Irpa^ Of still more weight perhaps 
are some Horwegian and Danish folk-tales about a wood or 
mountain wife Hidla, Euldra, Huldrey whom they set forth, now 
as young and lovely, then again as old and gloomy In a blue garment 
and white veil she visits the pasture-grounds of herdsmen, and 
mingles in the dances of men , but her shape is disfigured by a tail, 
which she takes great pains to conceal Some accounts make her 
beautiful in front and ugly behmd She loves music and song, her 
lay has a doleful melody and is called hiddreslaat In the forests 
you see Euldra as an old woman clothed in gray, marching at the 
head of her flock, milkpail in hand She is said to carry off 
people’s unchristened infants “from them Often she appears, not 
alone, but as mistress or queen of the mountain-sprites, who are 

1 1 believe Luther followed the Hebrew, merely dropping the final A, as 
he does in Jehova, Juda, &c — Trans 

® Muller’s sagabibl 1, 363 — 6 
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called hiMrefolh'^ In Iceland too they know of this JSuUlitfdlh, of 
the Riddumenn , and here we find another point of agreement 
with the popular faith of Germany, namely, that by the side of our 
dame Holde there are also liolden, friendly spirit^., a silent 
subterranean people, of whom dame Holde, so to speak, is the 
prmcess (see Suppl) For this reason, if no other, it must be more 
correct to explain the Horse name Eidla, Eiddra from the OH. 
hollr (fidus, fidelis, piopitius) which is huld in Dan and Swed, and 
not from the OH hulda (obscuritas) as referring to the subterranean 
abode of the mountain-sprites In Swedish folk-songs I find 
* huldmoder, hulda moder ’ said of one's real mother in the same 
sense as kaia (dear) moder (Sv vis 1, 2, 9), so that huld must 
have quite the meaning of our German word It is likely that the 
term huldulblk was imported into the Icelandic tongue from the 
Danish or Horwegian It is harder to explain the K inseited in 
the forms Eiddi a, Euldi e , did it spring out of the plural form 
liulder (bom genii, hollar vaettir) ? or result from composition ? 

The Geiman Eolda jiresides over spinning and agriculture, the 
Horse EidU over cattle-grazing and milking 

5 Perahta, Berchte 

A being similar to Holda, or the same under another name, 
makes her appearance precisely m those Upper German regions 
wheie Holda leaves oh, in Swabia, m Alsace, in Switzerland, m 
Bavaria and Austria^ She is called fraif, Bei elite, %e, m. OHG 
Fercchta, the bright,^ luminous, glorious (as Holda produces the 
glittering snow) by the veiy meaning of the word a benign and 
gladdening influence, yet she is now rarely represented as such , as 
a rule, the awe-mspirmg side is brought into pi eminence, and she 

^ Details to be found in Muller’s sagab I, 367-8 Hallager p 48 Faye 
pp 39-43 and 10 15 25 26 36 Frigge, nytaarsgave for 1813, p 85 Strom’s 
Sondmor 1, 538-59 Vilses Spydeberg 2, 419 Villes Sillejord p 230 
Asbiornsen, passim 

2 A portion of Franconia and Thuringia knows both Berchta and Holda, 
there at all events is the boundary between the two Matthesius, in his 
Exposition of the gospels for feastdays, p 22, names dame Hulda and old 
Berchte side by side 

® Among the celebrated maidens of Menglo5 is a Biort (Smm 111^), 
MengloS herself is called ^su m solbiarta’ (111^), and the father of her 
betrothed 'Svipdagr Solbiartr (sun-bright, 119P) A Menglot^ in a later story 
appears to some one m a dream (Fornm sog 3, 222-3), and leaves him a 
marvellous pair of gloves 
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appears as a grim bugbear to frighten children with In the 
stones of dame. Berchta the bad meaning predominates, as the good 
one does in those of dame Holda, that is to say, the popular 
Christian view had degraded Berchta lower than Holda But she 
too is evidently one with Herke, Bieke and some others (see 
Suppl) 

Where their identity comes out most plainly is in the fact that 
they all go their rounds at the same time, in the so-called ' twelfths’ 
between Christmas and Hew-year Berchta however has a 
particular day assigned her at the end of that period, which I never 
find named after Holda And no less similar are their functions 

BeicJita, like Holda, has the oversight of spinneis, whatever 
spinning she finds unfinished the last day of the year, she spoils 
(Supeist 512) Her festival has to be kept with a certam tradi- 
tional food gmel and fish Th6rr says he has had sildr ok hafra 
(herrings and oats) for supper, Seem 75^ , our white lady has pre- 
scribed the country folk a dish of fish and oat^grits for eveimore, 
and IS angry whenever it is omitted (Deutsche sagen, no 267) 
The Thurmgians in the Saalfeld country wind up the last day of 
the year with dumplings and herrings Fish and faiinaceous food 
were considered by Christians the proper thing for a fast ^ 

The revenge taken by the wiathful5e?rA^(X, when she misses the 
fish and dumplings, has a quaint and piimitive sound whoever has 
partaken of other food on her day, she cuts his belly open, fills it 
With chopped straw, and sews up the gash with a ‘ploughshare for 
a needle and an iron chain by way of thread (Superst 525)^ 


^ The Braunschw anz 1760, p 1392, says no legummous plants are to be 
eaten dame Holla is corjf rnnnd m the ‘twelve-nights’ Either a 

mistake, or to be understood ui p.. u j1 . kinds ot pulse 

^ Almost the same is told in the Voigtland ot the Werre or dmne Holle 
The Merre^ on the holy eve ot the high New-year, holds a stnct inquiry 
whether all the distaffs are spun off, if they are not, she defiles the flax And 
on that evening you must eat pohe, a thick pap of flour and water prepared in 
a peculiar way , if any one omits it, she rips his body open, Jul Schmidt, 
Eeichenteh, p 152 The name Werra (from her ‘gewirrt,’ tangled shagOT 
hair 1) IS tound m Thom Eemesius, Lect var , Altenbg 1640, p 579 (in the 
critical notes on Bhyakinus’s, i e Andr Eivinus or Bachmann’s Liber Eirani- 
dum Kirani, Lips 1638) Nostrates liodieque petulantioribus et refractanis 
manducum ahquem cum ore hiante frendentem dentibus, aut fuiibundam 
siive&ceiite coma, tacie lurida, et cetero habitu terribilem cum comitatu maena- 
dum Werram interminantur Eeinesms (1587-1667) came from Gotha, but 
lived at Hof in the Voigtland A werre is also a noisome chirping in^iect ot 
the cricket kind (Popo\vitsch 620) In MHG ‘ssejetdiu IVerre (Discordia) 
ax samen dar,’ sows her seed, Hs 2, 251^, cont. Troj 385 (see Suppl ) , and an 
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And the same threat is held out in other districts also (see 
Suppl ) 

Borner’s Folk-tales of the Orlagau (between the Saale and the 
Orle) furnish abundant details At p 153 The night before 
Twelfthday, Ferchtha always examines the spmnmg-rooms of the 
whole neighbourhood, she brings the spinners empty reels, with 
diiections to spin them full within a very brief time, and if all she 
demands cannot be delivered, she punishes them by tangling and 
befouling the flax On the same occasion she cuts open any one’s 
body, that has not eaten zevimede ^ that day, takes our any other 
food he has had, and fills the empty space with hay or straw wisps 
and bucks, and at last sews his body up again, using a ploughshare 
for a needle, and for thread a rohm chain — P 159 At Oppuig, the 
same night of the year, Pochtha found the spmning-room full of 
merrymaking guests, and in a towei mg rage she handed in through the 
window twelve empty reels, which were to be spun full to the rim within 
an hour, when she would come back , one q^uarter of an hour had 
passed after another in fearful expectation, when a saucy girl ran 
up to the garret, reached down a roll of tow, and wrapped it lound 
the empty reels, then they spun two or three thicknesses of thread 
over the tow, so that the reels looked full Perchtha came, they 
handed over to her their finished work, and she walked off with it, 
shaking her head (Conf the similar story of the white manikin in 
Bader, p 369) — P 167 At Langendembach lived an old spinning- 
wife, who swittly wound the thread all the winter thiough, and did 
not so much as leave off on Twelfthday-eve, though son and 
daughter-m-law warned her ‘ If Perchtha comes, it will go hard 
with you ’ ‘ Heyday ’ ’ was her answer, ‘ Perchtha brings me no 

shirts, I must spm them myself’ After a while the window is 
pushed open, Perchtha looks into the room, and throws some empty 

Selphartes regel (WackemageVs lb 903), there is exhibited, together with 
bruoder Zomli and biuoder Ergerh, a bruoder TVerra, ‘ der sin herze mit welt- 
hchen dmgen also heivorren hat (has so entangled his heart with worldly things), 
daz da nilit in mag’ And that notion of tangled thead and hair, which 
prevails about Bertha and Holda, may after all be akin to this On L Zurich 
she IS called de Ghlmgere, because she puts chlungel (knots, lumps) m the un- 
finished yarn of slothful maidens, Alb Schott, Deutsche colonien in Piedmont, 
p 282 In Bavaria and Geiinan Bohemia, Berhta is often represented by St 
Lucia, though her day comes on Dec 13 Frau Lutz cuts the belly open, 
Schmeller 2, 532 Jos, Rank, Bohmeiwald, p 137 Conf the Lusse m Sweden, 

Wieselgren 386-7 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ir 

1 Made of flour and milk or water, and baked m a pan fasting tare, 

evidently. 
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spools to her, wliich she must have back, spun full, in an hour's 
tune The spinner took heart of grace, spun a few rounds on each 
spool for dear hfe, and tlu ew them, one and all, t7ito the IrooL that 
ran past th| house (and by that, Perchtha seems to have been 
appeased) — P 173 As a miner was returning from Bucha to 
Konitz on Perchtha’s night, she came up to him at the cross-roads, 
and demanded with thieats, that he should ;put a wedge in her 
waggon He took his knife, cut the wedge as well as he could, and 
fitted it into Perchtha’s waggon, who made him a present of the 
fallen chips He picked them up, and at home he diew gold out of 
every pocket in which he had put Peichtha’s gifts — P 182 Two 
peasants of Judewem, after stopping at the alehouse in Kostriz till 
late on Perchtha’s eve, had gone but a little way, when Feiclitha 
came driving in a waggon, and called to them to put a peg in the 
pole of her waggon One of the men had a knife, and Perchtha 
supplied him with wood, the peg was let in, and the handy man 
carried home several pieces of money in his shoe as a reward. — 
P 113 Between Bucha and Wilhelmsdoif in the fruitful vale of 
the Saale, Perchtha queen of the heimchen had her dwelling of old , 
at her command the heimchen had to water the fields of men, 
while she worked underground with her plough At last the 
people fell out with her, and she determined to quit the country , 
on Perchtha’s eve the ferryman at Altar village received notice to 
be ready late in the night, and when he came to the Saale bank, 
his eyes beheld a tall stately dame surrounded by weeping children, 
and demanding to be ferried ovei She stept mto the craft, the 
httle ones dragged a plough and a number of other tools in, loudly 
lamenting that they had to leave that lovely legion Arrived at 
the other side, Perchtha bade the boatman cross once more and 
fetch the heimchen that had been left behind, which under compul- 
sion he did She in the meantime had been mending the plough j 
she pointed to the chips, and said to the ferryman, 'Theie, take 
that to reward thy trouble ’ Grumbling, he pocketed three of the 
chips, and at home flung them on the window-shelf, and himself, 
ill at ease, into bed In the morAmg, three gold-pieces lay where 
he had thrown the chips The memory of Pei'chtluC s passage is also 
preserved at Kaulsdorf on the Saale, and at Kostriz on Ihe Elster, 
not far from Gera — P. 126 Late one night, the master wheel- 
wnght at Colba was coming home from Oppurg, where he had 
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been to work , it was tke eve of the Three-kings (Twelfthday), and 
on the bank of the rivulet Orla he came upon Perclitha, hei Irohen 
plough surrounded by weeping Immchen ‘ Hast thou a hatchet 
with thee, so help me mend ’ ’ she cried to the terrified traveller 
He gave what help he could, but the fallen chips offeied him for 
wages he would not touch ‘ I have plenty of them at home,' says he 
When he got home, he told what had happened to him, and while 
his people shook their heads mcredulously, he pulled off one of his 
shoes, which something had got mto, that hurt his foot, and out 
rolled a blight new gold-piece A twelvemonth passed, and one of 
his men, who had heard him tell the tale, set out on Perchtha's 
night, and waited by the Oila, just where his master had met 
Perchtha, in a httle while, on she came with her infant train 
‘ What seekest thou heie at this hour ^ ' she cried in anger, and 
when he stammered out an answer, she continued ' I am better 
provided with tools this time, so take thou thy due ^ ' and with 
those words she dug her hatchet mto the fellow's shoulder The 
same story is repeated near Kaulsdorf at a part of the brook which 
IS called the water over the wuy, at Presswitz near the Saal-house, 
and on the sandhill between Possneck and the forestei’s lodge of 
Eeichenbach Below the Gleitsch, a curiously shaped rock near 
Tischdorf, the story vanes in so far, that there Perchtha along wxth 
the heimchen was drilling a waggon, and had just bioken the axle, 
when she fell m wnth a countiyman, who helped her out with a 
makeshift axle, and was paid in chips, which however he disdained, 
and only carried a piece home m his shoe — P 133 A spinning- 
girl walked ovei from the Heidenbeig during that night, she had 
done every bit of her spinning, and was m high spirits, when 
Perchtha came marching up the hill towards her, with a great tioop 
of the heimchen-folh, all children of one sort and size, one set of 
them toiling to push a heavy plough, another party loaded with 
farnnng-tools , they loudly complained that they had no longer a 
home At this singular procession the spinner began to laugh out 
loud, P&ichtha enmged stept up to the giddy thing, New upon her, 
and struck her blind on the spofr The poor girl had a trouble to 
find her way into the village, she led a wretched life, could no 
longer work, but sat mournful by the wayside begging When the 
year Vas past and Perchtha visited Altai again, the blind one, not 
knowing one from another, asked an alms of the high dame as she 
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swept by , Perclitha spoke graciously " Here last year I blew a 
pair of lights out, tins year I will blow them in again’ With these 
words she blew into the maid’s eyes, which immediately began to 
see again ^he same legend is found in the so-called Sorge, near 
Neustadt on the Oila Touching stories of the weeping children, 
who tiamp along in Perchtha’s great troop, will be given when we 
come to tieat minutely of the ' wutende heer ’ (See Suppl ) 

To these significant traditions of Thuringia, others can be added 
from Bavaria and Austria In the mountain district about Trauen- 
steitt (Up Bavaria, opposite Salzburg) they tell the children on the 
eve of Epiphany, that if they are rmi^itj.Be'iche will come and cut 
their belhes open Greasy cakes are baked that day, and the 
workmen say you must grease your stomach w^ell with them, so 
that dame Bcrclids kmfe may glance off (Schm 1, 194) Is that the 
reason why she is called ic%ld Bei tha^ iron Bei tha, ^ Crusius, Ann 
Suev p 2, hb 8, cap 7, p 266, relates, as his explanation of the 
origin of the name, that Henry lY bestowed privileges on the city 
of Padua Inde, in signa libertatis, aimato canocio uti coeperunt in 
hellOy Bertha nominate Hinc dictum ortum puto, quo terrentur 
inquieti pueri, ' Schweig, oder die eiserne Bertha kommt i ^ In 
other places, Franconian and Swabian, she is named SildabeHa 
(apparently a combination of the two names Holda and Berta), and 
BildcCberta , with hair all shaggy^ she walks round the houses at 
night, and tears the bad boys to pieces (see Suppl) ^ 

Dame Biecht with the long nose is what Vintler calls her. and 
even a MHG- poem, which in one MS is entitled ' daz maere von 
der Stempen,’ has in another the heading ‘ von Berchten mit der 
langen nos' (Haupt’s Altd bl 1, 105) It is only from the former 
(with corrected spelling) that I am able to extract what has a 
bearing on our subject* 

nu merket rehtwaz (ich) lu sage How mark aught what I you tell 
n^chwihennaht am zwelften tage, after Christmas the twelfth day, 
nS-ch dem heilgen ebenwihe ^ after the holy Hew-y ear’s day 

(gotgeb, daz er uns gedihe), (God grant we prosper in it), 

d6 man ezzen solt ze nahte, * when they should eat supper 

1 Conf Crusins p 1, lib 12, cap 6, p 329, where Bertha the mother of 
Cliarles is meant The Lombards called a carroemm Berta and Berteciola 
(Bncange sub r ), perhaps the carnage of the travelling goddess or queeh ? 

^ Joach. Cameranus, clironol Nioephon, p 129 

® Even-holy, equally-hoiy day, Scheffer’s JSaltaus, p 68. 
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iind man ze tisclie brlhte 
allez daz man ezzen solde, 
swaz der wirt geben wolde 
do sprach er zem gesinde 
nnd zuo sin selbes kmde 
^ ezzet hinte fast durch min bete, 
daz lucli die Stempe nilit entrete ' 
daz kintltn do von forbten az, 
er sprach. 'veteiiin, waz ist daz, 
daz du die Stevvpen nennest ^ 
sag mir, ob dus erkennest ’ 
der vater sprack "daz sag ich dir, 
du solt ez wol gelouben mir, 
ez ist so giiuwelicli getan, 
daz ick dirz mkt gesagen kan : 
wan swer des vergizzet, 
daz er mcht fast izzetj 
4f den hwnt ez und ti it in * 


and had to table brought 
all that they should eat, 
whatso the master would give, 
then spake he to his men 
and to his own child 
" eat fast (hard) to night, I pray, 
that the Stempe tread you not ’ 
The child then ate from fear, 
he said " father, what is this 
that thou the Stempe callest ^ 
tell me, if thou it knowest ’ 

The father said " this tell I thee, 
thou mayest well believe me, 
there is a thing so gruesome done, 
that I cannot tell it thee : 
for whoso forgets this, 
so that he eats not fast, 
on him it comes, and treads him ’ 


Here also children and servants are warned by the master of the 
house to eat up clean all that is brought on the table, and are 
threatened with a trampling from Stein^pe This cognomen of 
Berchte must have come from stamping (step, tap, thump, &c ), and 
perhaps it ought to be spelt Btemffe (Geiman stampfen, to stamp) ; 
but in Bavaiia there is a proper name Btem'po (MB 2, 280, anno 
1180), not Stempho, and both stampen and stampfen seem to be 
correct for trampling and squeezing, Ital stampare she is the 
night hag, similar to alp and schrat [old scratch Add to this, 
that in the bTordgau of Francoma, dame Holda is called the Trerwpe 
(Doderlem, Antiq nordg 41), le, the trampling racketmg one , 
Stalder defines tiampeln as walking with short, measured steps 
(trippmg), and the Brut (night-goblin) approaches with soft foot- 
fall , at the same time, trampel, tiampelthier, is a heavy clumsy 
woman E*ow, as S is occasionally added before an initial T, it is 
surely not going too far, to connect Stempe with the more ancient 
Tawfana, Tanfana, p 257 (see SuppL) 

Martin of Amberg ^ calls her Perclit mit der eisnen nasen (with 


Gewissensspiegel (mid of 14th cent) is in two MSS at Vienna 
(Hoffm pp 335-6) , conf Schm 4, 188 216, and the Jahrb* der Berliner 
gesellsch iur dentsche spr 2, 63 — 65 
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iron nose), and says that people leave meat and diink standing for 
her, which means a downright sacrifice 

In the mountains of Salzburg there is kept up to this day, in 
honour of the terrible Pe-iclitel, a so called PeicMa-runmng, Perchta- 
lea;ping at She time of the rauchnachte [incense-nights 
Pinzgau, from 100 to 300 young fellows (styled the BercMen) will 
roam about in broad dayhght in the oddest disguises, carrying cows’ 
bells, and cracking whips ^ In the Gastein valley the procession, 
headed by from 50 or 100 to 300 stout fellows, goes hopping and 
skipping from village to village, from house to house, all through 
the valley (Muchar, Gastein pp 145-7) In the north of Switzer- 
land, where m addition to Beichth the softened form Bechth or 
Bechteh is in use, Bechteh’s day is the 2nd (or, if New-year’s day 
falls on a Saturday, the 3rd) of January, and is honoured by the 
young people in general with social merrymakings , they call the 
practice heichieln, lechteln In the 16th centuiy it was still the 
custom at Zurich, for men to mtercept and press one another to 
take wine , this was called ‘ conducting to BercMold ’ (Staid 1, 150- 
6) There was thus a masculine Beicht or Beuhtolt, related to 
Wuotan, as Berhta was to Preke , and from this again there arose 
in Swabia a new feminine, BrechtoUerin, P') echtolterin (Schmid, 
Schwab wtb 93) In Alsace the lechten was performed by pren- 
tices and journeymen runnmg from one house or room to another, 
and keeping up a racket (see passages m Oberlm, sub v Bechten). 
Cunrat of Danlo'ozheim says in his Namenbuch, composed 1435 * ^ 
darnauch so komet die milde BehtCy 
die noch hat ein gar gross geslehte (great kmdred) 

He describes her as the mild, gracious to men, not as the terrible 
Berchtolt however is in Swabian legend the white manniLiny who 
brings spools to be filled with spinning (Mone’s anz 8, 179), 
exactly like Berchta, p 274 (see Suppl ) 

And as a kind benevolent bemg she appears in many other 
descriptions, which undoubtedly reach far back into the Mid. Ages 
The white lady^ by her very name, has altogether the same meanmg, 

^ This Perchtensprinqen is hke the liexentusch in the Bohmerwald, which, 
Jos Bank p 76-7 says, is performed at Whitsuntide, when jonng men and 
hoys provide themselves with iond cracking whips, and chase*^ all the witches 
out of houses, stables and bams 

2 Journey through Upper Germany, p 243 Schm 1, 195 
® Ad wit Strobel’s beitr , Strasb 1827, p. 123. 
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for peralit, berlit or breclit, signifies biigbt, ligbt, white This 
white lady usually attaches heiself to particular families, but even 
then she keeps the name of Berta, e g , Berta of Eosenberg In 
snow-white garments she shows herself by night in princely houses, 
she rocks or dandles the babies, while their nurses sleep she acts 
the old grandmother or ancesti ess of the family (see Suppl ) 

Theie is a good deal in the fact, that several women of that 
name, who are famed m our national traditions, stand connected 
with the ghostly Berhta , they have been adopted out of the divine 
legend into the heroic legend. In Italy and France, a far distant 
past IS expressed by the phrase ‘ nel tempo ove Berta filaval when 
B span (Pentamerone Liebrecht 2, 259), ‘au terns que la reine 
Berthe filaU : ' the same idea still, of the spmmng matron^ Be^ta^ 
the daughter of king Flower and of Whiteflower, afterwards the 
wife of king Pippin and mother of the great hero Charles, 
she who in the MLG poem of Flos is called both Vredehng and 
Brehte (1565. 7825), does not belie her mythic ongm^ She is 
called Berhte mit demfuoze (foot), Flore 309, in French, Berthe au 
grand pied , and acc to the Eeali di Franza 6, 1 ' Berta del gran 
pie, perche ella aveva un pie un poco maggior dell altro, e quello 
era il pie destro,' had the right foot larger The French poet Adenez 
tries apparently to extenuate the deformity by making both her 
feet large, he calls her 'Berte as grans pies' (Pans ed LIT 78 104), 
so the Mid Dutch, ‘Baerte met ten breden weten,' Floris 3966 
But the one big foot is more genuine, as may be seen by the far 

^ I can produce another spinning Bertha The Yita S Berthae Avenna- 
censis m dioecesi Kemensi (conf Plodoardus 4, 47) says (Acta Sanctor , Man p 
114^) . Quae dum lustraret situs loci illius, pervenit ad quendam hortum, in 
quo erat fons inirae piilcntudinis Quern ut vidit Dgo devota feniina, mmime 
concupivit, sed possessoribus ipsius praedn sic locuta est 0 fratres, hunc 
fontem praedn vestri vendite mihi, et accepta digna pecuuia cedite usibus 
nostris. Cui sic aiuut En praesto sumus, si tauien detur pretium a nobis 
taxatum. Sancta autem, videntibus qui aderant, libram unam denanorum 
posuit super lapidem qui erat super os ejusdem fontis, dommi vero ac vendi- 
tores receperunt aes Tunc sancta mater, Deo plena, colo qiiam nianu tenebat 
coepit terram fodere, et in modum sulci rigam facere, orans ac dicens Ostende 
nobis, Domine misericordiam tuam, et salutare tuum da nobis • Bevexteus 
namque monastenum, colum eadem post se trahebat, tantaque abundantia 
aquae earn sequebatur, ut ad usus omnes hnminibus pertinentes sufiiceret, sicut 
usque hodie apparet Komen quoque sancta mater fluviolo ipsi compoeuit, 
dicens Libra vocaberis, quia una libra pro emptione tua data est 

3 How firmly she is rooted, may be seen by her being the hnk that joins 
the Oarojiugian legend to the Langobardic she is mother of Carl, wife of 
Pippin the son of Bother (4789), and daughter of Flore and Blauchefior, whose 
name again contains the notion of whiteness 
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more ancient tradition of a ‘reine PMaugue, regina ;pede ama&l 
whose figure stands caived in stone on old churches^ It is appar- 
ently a swan-maiden's foot, which as a mark of her higher nature 
she cannot lay aside (any more than Huldra her tail, or the devil 
his horse hoof) , and at the same time the spinnmg-womaif s splay- 
foot that worked the tieadle, and that of the t •sampling dame 
Stenipe or Trempe If we had older and minuter descriptions of 
‘ frail Berhta ’ m Germany, perhaps this foot would also he 
mentioned in them (see Suppl ) 

It still remains for us to explain her precise connexion with a 
particular day of the year It is either on Dec 25 (dies natalis), or 
twelve days after Christmas, on Jan G, when the star appealed to 
the Three Kings (magi), that the Christian church celebrates the 
feast of the manifestation of Chiist under the name of ejpi^hama 
(v Ducange, sub v), leth^phama or tlieapliama (0 Fr tiephaine, 
tiphagne) In an OHG gloss (Emm 394), theophania is rendered 
giperahta naht, the bright night of the heavenly vision that 
appeared to the shepherds in the field ^ Documents of the Mid 
Ages give dates m the dative case 'perchtentag, perhtennaht’ 
(for OtIG zi demo perahtin taga, z\ deru Perahtfin naht) , again, 

‘ an der berechtnaht,' M Beham (Mone, anz. 4, 451) , * ze peih- 
nahten,' MB 8, 540 (an 1302), ‘unze an den ahtodm tac n4h der 
Perhtage,’ till the eighth day after the Perht's (fern) day, Fundgr 
110, 22 , ^ von dem nehsten Berhtag,’ MB 9, 138 (an 1317) , " an 
dem Prehentag,' MB 7, 256 (an 1349), — these and other contracted 
forms are cited with references in Scheffer’s Ilaltaus p 75, and 
Schm 1, 194^ Kow from this there might very easily grow up a 
personification, FerchtentSiQ,, Peoxlitenn^it, the biight day becoming 
Bright’s, dame Bright’s, day (Conrad of Dankrotsheim, p 123, 
puts his milde Belite down a week earlier, on Dec 30 ) ^ 

Two hypotheses present themselves Either the entire fabulous 
existence of a Perhta first arose accidentally and by misunderstand- 
ing, out of such personification , or the analogy of the ‘ bright ’ day 
was tacked on to a ^previously existing Perhta Kow it is true we 

1 Altd w 3, 47-8 , Pans too connects this P§dauque with Berte, m iv 
198 , mm Pef^auque, Michelet hist cle France 1, 496-8 2, 15^, 

^ Luke 2, 9 0 i 12, 3 4 Hel 12, 8 Maria 182 

® The OHG — parasceve (Graff 5, 360) is Good Friday, and 

distinct from Prehentag, Perchtentag 

^ Dec 28 is Innocents’, 29 St. Thomas’s, 31 St Silvester’s 
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cannot poiat out a dame Perhta before the 16th or 14th century, 
or at eailiest the 13th, but the first supposition need not break 
down, even if we did manage to hunt up her personal name in 
older authorities even in the 9th century the expressioji ‘ perahthn 
naht ' might have developed into ‘ Perahtfin naht Still the char- 
acteiistics we have specified of a mythical Berta, and above all, her 
identity with Holda, seem to me to decide the matter the other 
way. If, independently of the Christian calendar, there was a 
Holda, then neither can Perahta be purely a product of it , on the 
contrary, both of these adjective names lead up to a heathen deity, 
who made her peregiination at that very season of yule, and whom 
therefore the chiistians readily connected with the sacredness of 
Christmas and New-year 

I will here group together the features w^hich unmistakably 
make Holda and Bertha appear in this light They drive about in 
%oaggom, like mother Earth, and promote agriculture and navigation 
among men , a 'plough, from which there fall chips of gold, is tlieir 
sacred implement This too is like the gods, that they appear 
Budde'rdy, and Berhta especially hands her gifts %n at the window 
Both have spinning and weaving at heart, they insist on diligence 
and the keeping of festivals holy, on the transgressor grim penalties 
are executed The souls of infant children are found in their host, 
as they likewise rule over elves and dwarfs, but night-hags and 
enchantresses also follow in their train — all this savours of 
heathenism 

It is very remarkable, that the Itahans too have a mis-shapen 
fairy Befana, a terror to children, who has sprung out of epiphania 
(befania) on that day the women and children set a doll made of 
old rags in the wmdow , she is black and ugly, and brings presents 
Some say, she is Herod^s daughter , Eanke’s hist zeitschr 1, 717 
^ La Befania ’ (Pulcf s Morg 5, 42) Berm says * il di di Befania 
VO porla per Befana alia fenestra, perche qualcun le dia d' una 
ballestra ^ ^ It would be astonishing, if twice over, in two different 
nations, a name in the calendar had caused the invention of a 
supernatural being, it is more likely that, both in Italy, and among 
us, older traditions of the people have sought to blend themselves 
mth the Christian name of the day. 

^ Franc Berm, rime 105 Crnsca sub v befana- 
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6 (Herodias Diana Abundia) 

Herodias, of whom we have just been reminded by Befana, will 
illustrate this even better The story of Herod’s daughter, whose 
dancing brought about the beheading of John the Baptist, must 
have produced a peculiarly deep impression in the early part of the 
Mid Ages, and in more than one way got mixed up with fables 
Religious poets treat the subject in full, and with relish (Hel 83-5) , 
Otfried seems to leave it out designedly It was imagined, that on 
account of her thoughtless rather than malicious act (for the 
proposal came from her revengeful mother), Herodias (the daughter) 
was condemned to roam about in company with evil and devilish 
spirits She is placed at the head of the ‘furious host’ or of 
witches’ nightly expeditions, together with Diana, with Holda and 
Perahta, or in their stead In Burcard of Worms 10, 1 we read 
Illud etiam non omittendum, quod quaedam sceleratae muheres 
retio post Satanam conversae, daemonum illusionibus et phantas- 
matibus seductae, credunt se et profitentur nocturnis horis cum 
Diana paganorum dea vel cum Serodiade et innumera multitudine 
inulierum equitare super quasdam bestias, et multa ten arum spatia 
intempestae noctis silentio pertransire, ejusque jussiombus velut 
dominae obedire, et certis noctibus ad ejus servitium evocari — 
Joh Salisberiensis (f 1182) in Polycr 2, 17 Quale est, quod noc- 
tilucam quandam, vel Serodiadem vel praesidem noctis dominam, 
concilia et conventus de nocte asserunt convocare, varia celebrari 
convivia, &c — Angerius, episcopus Conseranus (an 1280) Hulk 
mulier de nocturnis equitare cum Diana dea paganorum vel cum 
Se'i odiade sen Bensozia ^ et innumera mulierum multitudine pro- 
fiteatur — Similar statements have passed into later writings, such 
as those of Martin von Amberg, and Vintler It is woith noticing, 
that to the worship of this Heiodms^ one thud of the 'uuhoU woo Id is 
ceded, and so a most respectable diffusion allowed. Eatherius 
(bishop of Verona, but a Frank, b at Lobi near Cambray, d 974) in 
his Praeloquia (Martene and Durand 9, 798 opp edit Ballermi 
pp 20 21) Quis enim eorum, qui hodie in talibus usque ad per- 
ditionem animae in tantum*decipiuntur, ut etiam eis, quas (Ball 


^ Bucange sub v Diana spells Benzona, but has the true meaning under 
Bensozia itself , it seems to mean bona socia, friendly propitious b%ms Bona 
d^a, Dio Cass 37, 35 45 Conf oh XXVIII, dobra sretia, bona Fortuna , ch. 
XVI, good wife, under Wood- women 
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de quibus) ait Gen^, Ilejocliam illam baptistae Christi interfectn- 
cem, quasi reginam imo deam proponant , asserentes, tertiam totim 
rtinndi jpartem illi traditam quasi haec merces fuerit prophetae 
occisi, cum potius suit daemones, talibus praestigiis infelicps mulier- 
culas, bisque multum vituperabiliores viros, quia peiditissimos, 
decipientes — A full and lemarkable account of the medieval 
tradition, that was tacked on to Herodias, is contained in the Eei- 
nardus 1, 1139 — 1164 

Praecipue sidiis celebrant, ope cujus, ubi omnes 
deiueiant testes, est data Eoma Petro, 
traditaque injusto Flim aildis virgo labori , 
sed sanctifaciunt qualiacunque volunt 
Hac famosus eiat felixque fuisset Hewdes 
prole, sed infelix hanc quoque laesit amor : 
haec Virgo, thalamos Baptistae solius ardens, 
voverat hoc demto nulhus esse viri. 

Offensus genitor, comperto prolis amore, 
iiisontem sanctum decapitavit atrox 
Postulat afferri virgo sibi tristis, et affert 
regius in disco tempora trunca chens 
Mollibus allatum strmgens caput lUa lacertis 
perfundit laciimis, osculaque addere avet , 
oscula captantem caput aufugit atque resufflat, 
ilia per impluvium turbine fiantis abit 
Ex illo nimium memor ira Johanms eandem 
per vacuum coeh flabilis urget iter : 
moituus mfestat miseram, nec vivus amarat, 
non tameu hanc penitus fata pensse sinunt 
Lenit honor luctum, mmuit revei entia poenam, 
pai s hommum moestae tertia servit herae 
Quercutus et coryhs a noetis parte secunda 
usgue nigm ad galh ca9mina prima sedet 
Nunc ea nomen habet Pharaildis, Serodias ante 
saltna, nec subiens nec subeunda parn 
Conh Aelfrici homihae 1, 486. Here we have Herodias described 
as vioesta her a cui pars tertia hommum servit, the reverential 
homage she receives assuages her bitter lot , only from midnight 

i Ballenni cannot understand this Gen. ; is it Gennadius (Massiliensis), a 
■writer at the end of the fifth century 1 
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till first cockcrow she sits on oaks and hazel-trees, the rest of her 
tune she floats through the empty air She was inflamed by love 
for J ohn, which he did not return , when his head is brought in on 
a charger, she would fain have covered it with tears and kisses, but 
It draws bick, and begins to blow hard at her , the hapless maid is 
whirled into empty space, and there she hangs for ever ^ Why she 
was afterwards (in the twelfth century) called Pliaraildis, is not 
explamed by the hfe of a saint of that name in Flanders (Acta 
sanct 4 Jan ) , nor does anything that the church tells of John the 
Baptist and Herodias (Acta sanct 24 Jun) at all resemble the 
contents of the above story « Heiodias is Herod’s wife, and the 
- daughter is named Salome Phm aildis on the contrary, M Dutch 
Verelde^ leads us to ver Elde = frau Hilde oifiau Hidde, as in a 
doc of 1213 (Bodmanns Eheing alterth p 94) there occurs a 
"miles dictus Ve^lnldelurg^ and in a Frisian doc of the 14th 
century a Feiliildema, evidently refeinng to the mythic Hildburg 
Still more remarkable seems a M Dutch name for the milky way, 
Vroneldenstucet = frauen Hilde or Hulde strasse (street, highway) 
So that the poet of the Eeinardus is entirely in the right, when 
Herodias sets him thinking of Pliaiaildis, and she again of the 
milky way, the sidus in his fust line 

There is no doubt whatever, that quite early in the Mid Ages 
the Christian mythus of Herodias got mixed up with our native 
heathen fables those notions about dame Holda and the ' furious 
host’ and the nightly jaunts of sorceresses were grafted on it, the 
J ewish king’s daughter had the part of a heathen goddess assigned 
her (Eathenus says expiessly imo dea), and her worship found 
numerous adheients In the same circle moves Piana, the lunar 
deity of night, the wild huntress, Diana, Herodias and Holda 


^ This reference to the Uia ho (the whirlwind of his blast), looks mythical 
and of high antiquity Not only did Ziu or Zio, once a deity, become with the 
Christians a name for the whirlwind p 203 (and Piillomeken too may have to 
do with Phol, p 229) , but to this day such a wind is accounted lor in Lower 
Saxony (about Celle) by the dancing Herodias whirling about in the air Else- 
where the raising of it is a^^ciibed to the devil^ and oftensive epithets aie 
hurled at him, as in the Saalfeld isountry " Schweinezahl lahret,’ there goes 
swine-tail (Praetorius, Eubezahl 3, 120), and on the Bhon mts ‘Sauzagel,’ 
sow- tail (Schm 4, 110), to shew contempt for the demon, and abate bis fury 
(see Suppl ). I shall bring in some other stories, when ti eating of the wuid- 
sprites 

2 Oanneart, strafrecht 163-5 Belg mus 6, 319 €onf V&igode for fran 
Gaude 
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stand for one another, or side by side Diana is denounced by 
Eligms (Snperst A) , the passage m the decrees of councils 
(Superst C) has found its way into many later writings (Snperst 
D, G) like Heiodias, she appears as domina and hera The life of 
St Caesarius Arelatensis mentions a ' daemoniiim, quod rustic! 
Dianam vocant/ so that the name was familiar to the common 
people , that statue of Diana in Greg Tur 8, 15 I have spoken of 
on p 110 But the strongest testimony to the wide diffusion of 
Diana’s cultus seems to be a passage in the life of St Kilian, the 
apostle of the East Fianks (f 689) Gozbertus dux Eranciae 
volens crebra apud se tractare inquisitione, utrum Ejus quern 
(Elihanus) praedicabat, vel Dianae potius cultus praeferendus esset 
Diana namque apud ilium in summa veneratione habebatur 
(Surms 4, 133 , Acta sanct BoUand 8 Jul (p 616) As it is 
prmcipally m Thuringia, Fianconia and Hesse that fiau JSolda 
survives, it is not incredible that by Diana in the neighbourhood 
of Wurzburg, so far back as the 7th century, was meant no other 
than she 

Lastly, the retrospective connexion of this Herodias or Diana 
with personages in the native paganism, whether of Celtic or 
Teutonic nations, receives a welcome confirmation from the legend 
of a domina Abnndia or dame Halonde, supplied by French 
authorities of the Mid Ages A bishop of Pans, Guilielmus 
Alvernus (Guillaume d’ Auvergne), who died 1248, speaks thus of 
nymphs and lamiae (opera, Par 1674, fol I 1036) ' Sic et daemon, 
qui praetextu mulieris, cum alns de nocte domos et cellaria dicitur 
frequentare, et vocant earn Satiam a satietate, et dominam 
Abundiam pro abundantia,^ quam earn praestare dicunt domibus, 
quas frequentaverit hujusmodi etiam duemones, quas dominas 
vocant vetulae, penes quas error iste remansit, et a quibus solis 
creditur et somniatur Dicunt has dominas edere et bibere de escis 
et potibus, quos in domibus mvemunt, nec tamen consumptionem 
aut imminutionem eas facere escarum et potuum, maxime si vasa 
escarum sint discooperta et vasa poculorum non obstructa 
eis in nocte relinquantur Si vera operta vel clausa mvemunt 
sen obstructa, inde nec comedunt nec bibunt, propter quod 
mfaustas et infortunatas relinquunt, nec satietatem nec almn- 

^ The Eomans also personified Ahundantm as a superior bemg, but she 
only appears on coins, she had neither temples nor altars 
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dantiam eis praestantes’ The like is repeated on p 1068, but 
on p 1066 we read ' Sunt et aliae ludificationes malignorum 
spiiituum, quas faciunt interdum m nemonbus et locis amoems 
et frondosis arboribus, ubi apparent in similitudme ^uellarum aut 
matronarvhi ornatu muliebii et candidoy interdum etiam in stabulis, 
cum luminaribus cereis, ex quibus apparent distillationes m conns 
et collis equorum, et comae ipsorum diligenter tncatae, et audies 
eos, qui talia se vidisse fatentur, dicentes veram ceram esse, quae 
de luminaribus hujusmodi stillaverat^ De illis vero substantus, 
quae apparent m domibus, quas dominas noctunias, et fnnci'pem 
earum vocant dominam Abimdimx, pro eo quod domibus, quas 
frequentant, abundantiam bonorum temporalium praestare putan- 
tur, non aliter tibi sentiendum est, neque aliter quam quemadmo- 
dum de illis audivisti Quapropter eo usque invaluit stultitia ho- 
minum et insania vetularum, ut vasa vini et receptacula ciborum 
discocpeita rehnquant, et omnmo nec obstruant neque claudant eis 
noctibus, quibus ad domos suas eas credunt adventuras, ea de 
causa videlicet, ut cibos et potus quasi paratos inveniant et eos 
absque difficultate apparitioms pio beneplacito sumant 
The Eoman de la rose (Meon 18622 seq) informs us; 

qui les cinc sens ainsinc deqoit 
par les fantosmes, quil re 90 it, 
dont maintes gens par lor fohe 
cuident estre par nuit estries 
moMB auecques dmm Halonde^ 
et dient, que par tout le monde 
h hers enfant de nacion 
sunt de ceste condmon 
qu'il vont trois fois en la semaine, 

SI cum destmee les maine, 
et par tons ces ostex se boutent, 
ne cles ne banes ne redoutent, 
ains sen entrent par les fendaces, 
par chatieres et par crevaces, 
et se partent de§ cors les ames 
et vont avec les bonnes daTnes 
par lens forams et par maisons, 
et le pruevent par tiex raisons 

^ Coaf. Deutsche sagen, no 122. 
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que les diveisitfe veues 
ne sunt pas en lor liz venues, 
ains sunt lor ames qui laborent 
et par le monde ainsinc sen corent, &c. 

18686 D autre part, que h hers du monde 
a%lle ainsinc avec dame Sabonde^ 

SI cum voles vielles le pruevent 
par les visions que truevent, 
dont convient il sans nule faille 
que trestous li mondes i aiUe 

As Eatlierius and the Eeinardus represent a third part of the "world 
as given up to the service of Herodias, the same statement is here 
applied to dame Habonde, Herodias and Abundia are therefore 
one A connexion between Abundia and our native Folla^ Fnlla 
(fulness) will piesently be made apparent The teim enfans may 
refer either to the unclwistened hales above, or to the great 
multitude of heathen, who remained shut out of the chiistiaii 
community It had long been the custom to divide the known 
world into three parts ^ The doinina clothed in white reminds one 
of Perahta the blight, the Iona domina or Iona sociaK of Holda the 
gracious, and Herodias haunting the oaks by night of the Old 
German tree-woiship They are originally benignant beings all, 
whose presence brmgs prospeiity and plenty to mankind , hence to 
them, as to friendly spirits or gods, meat and drink are set for a 
sacrifice m the night season Holda, Beihta and Werra seem to 
love a paiticular kind of food, and look for it on their feast-day. 

7. Hkuoda (Hrede) Ostaea (Eastee). 

Thus far we have got acquainted with the names and worship 
of several goddesses, who were honoured under different names by 
particular tribes of Teutondom (Herdu, Hludana, Tanfana, Holda, 
Beihta), and others resembling them have only become known to 
us under foreign appellations (Isis, Diana, Herodias, Abundia) of 
all these (so long as I consider still doubtful the connexion of 

1 Agitnr pars tertia mundi, Ovid met 5, 372 , tertia pars mtindi fiimans 
pent AJtnca fiammis, Conpp 1, 47 tertia pars orbis Euiopa vocatux, Wal- 
thar 1 

2 Is the name socxa connected vith the Batia in Gmlielmus Alvernns ? 
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'Erce’ with our Herke) not one is to be found among the Anglo- 
Saxons 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon historian tells us the 
names of two beings, whom he expressly calls ancient goddesses ot 
his people, 0ut of whose existence not a trace is left amongst other 
Germans A clear proof, that here as well as there, heathenism 
was crowded with divinities of various shape and varying name, 
but who m their characteiistics and cultus corresponded to one 
another Why this multiplicity of form should prevail moie in the 
case of the female deities than of the male, can be fairly explained, 
I think, by the greater lespect paid to the chief masculine 
divinities they were too famous and too highly thought of, foi 
their principal names not to have penetrated aU branches of the 
nation 

The two goddesses, whom Beda (De temporum latione cap 13) 
cites very briefly, without any description, merely to explain the 
months named aftei them, are Hiede and EdsUe^ Maich taking its 
Saxon name fiom the fiist, and April fiom the second ' Rhedmo- 
nath a dea illorum Rlieda, cui in illo sacnficabant, nommatur ’ — 
‘Antiqui Angloriim populi, gens mea . . apud eos Apiilis 
EstiLi monath, qui nunc paschalis niensis interpretatur, quondam a 
dea illorum, quae Eostra vocabatur et cm in lUo festa celebrantui 
(?), nomen habuit , a cujus nomine nunc paschale tempus cogno- 
minant, consueto antiquae ohservahonis vocabulo gaudia novae 
solennitatis vocantes ' ^ 

It would be unciitical to saddle this father of the church, who 
every wheie keeps heathenism at a distance, and tells us less of it 
than he knows, with the invention of these goddesses There is 
nothing improbable m them, nay the first of them is justified by 
clear traces in the vocabularies of other German tribes. March is 
in OHG lenzmmS^not, named after the season lenzo, lengxzo 
[lengthening of days] ^ but it may have borne other names as weU 
Oberlin quotes, from Chorion's Ehrenkranz der teutschen sprach, 
Strassb 1644, p 91, Retmonat for March, and a doc of 1404 


1 One MS (Kolmesen opusc p 287 , tins ref given in Eathlefs Hoya and 
Biepholz 3, 1 6) reads Yeteres Anghcaiu popuh voeant Estormonafth paschalem 
zneiifeem, idqiie a dea quadcun cm Tevtomc% popuh m paganismo s^nficia 
fecerunt tempore men'Jis Apiilis, quae Eo^^tra estappellata 

2 Gramm 2, 510 Langez Diut 3, 88. 

19 
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(Weisth 1, 175) lias Redtmonef, it is not clear for what month 
When we find m the Appenzeller reimohronik p 174 . 

In dem Redimonet 

die puren kamen donet, 

do der merzenmonat gieng heizn 

an amem morgen fru 

do zundentz Eorschach an , 

heie Redimonet seems, by the displacement so common in the 
names of months, to be the month before March, as Chorion uses 
his Eetmonat for February as well Von Arx explains the word 
quite differently, and I think untenably, by a mountain. Apart 
from the Swiss term altogether, I believe the AS name was 
really Hred' or Hred'e = OHG Hruod or Hruodd, and derived, 
as I said on p 206, from hruod gloria, fama , so that we get the 
meaning of a shining and renownful goddess The Trad fuld 2, 
196, furnish a female name Hruad^, gen Hruadfin, and in 1, 42 2, 
26, another nom Hruadun, this last apparently formed like 017 
Fiorgyn and Hlodyn The AS adj hr^S or hrSSe means crudelis 
{Csedm 136, 21 198, 2), perhaps victoriosus ? I am in doubt 
about hr^S, sigehr^S, gutShrSS, Beow 5146 974 1631 , they waver 
between an adj and a subst sense, and in the last passage, 
' Beowulfe weart5 guShr§5 gifeSe,’ victoria is evidently meant 
When the AS Menologue, hne 70, translates Maitius by re^e, this 
may stand for hreSe 

We Germans to this day call April ostermonat, and dstarmdnoth 
IS found as early as Eginhart (temp Car Mag) The great 
Christian festival, which usually falls in April or the end of March, 
bears in the oldest of OHG remains the name dstard gen -fin / it 
IS mostly found in the pluial, because two days (ostartag^, 
aostortagfi, Diut 1, 266®') were kept at Easter This Ostard, like 
the AS JEJdstre, must in the heathen religion have denoted a higher 
bemg, whose worship was so firmly rooted, that the Christian 
teachers tolerated the name, and apphed it to one of their own 
grandest anniversaries^ All th^ nations bordering on us have 
retained the Bibhcal ‘pascha% even Ulphilas writes paska, not 

1 ^ 157, 13 5 O 1 22, 8 m 6, 16 iv. 9, 8 Hymn 21, 4. Fragm. 
theol xiv 17 

^ Conf Ideler^s chronologie 1, 516 
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austro, though he must have known the word , ^ the ITorse tongue 
also has imported its paskir, Swed pask, Dan. paaske The OHG 
adv dstar expresses movement toward the rising sun (Gramm 3, 
205), likewise the OhT austr, and probably an AS eastor and Goth 
austr In iiatin the identical auster has been pushed round to the 
noonday quarter, the South In the Edda a male being, a spirit of 
light, bears the name of Austii, so a female one might have been 
called Amtra , the High German and Saxon tribes seem on the 
contrary to have formed only an Osfard, Udstre (fern ), not Ostaro, 
Eastra (masc) ^ And that may be the reason why the IN'orsemen 
said paskir and not austrur they had never worshipped a goddess 
Austra, or her cultus was already extinct 

Ostara, JSdstre seems therefore to have been the divinity of the 
radiant dawn, of upspringing light, a spectacle that brings joy and 
blessing,^ whose meaning could be easily adapted to the resurrec- 
tion-day of the chiistian's God Bonfires were lighted at Easter, 
and according to a popular belief of long standing, the moment the 
sun rises on Easter Sunday morning, he gives three joyful lea^s, he 
dances for joy (Superst 813) Water drawn on the Easter 
morning is, like that at Christmas, holy and healing (Superst 776 
804) , here also heathen notions seems to have grafted themselves 
on great Christian festivals Maidens clothed in white, who at 
Easter, at the season of returning spring, show themselves in clefts 
of the rock and on mountains, are suggestive of the ancient goddess 
(see Suppl) 


8. ZiSA, 

Beda’s account of Hrede and Eastre^ shall be followed now by 
a statement reachmg back to the 11th century, and deserving 
attention if only for its great age, concerning a goddess Zisa, 
worslupped at Augsburg in the heathen time, 

^ For oriens be cbooses urruns, for occidens sagqs, % e , rising and sinking of 
the snn, not that he did not know vistr (versus occidentem), root vis (repose, 
stillness, evening) ^ 

^ Composite proper names Ostroberht, Austroberta, Austregisil, Ostro- 
gotha (like Visigotha, Yistrimund, Westeralap, Sundarolt, Kordberaht, &c &c ) 
® In the Basque language ostara means Mav the budding leafing tune, 
from ostoa, leat, foliage a meie accidental resemblance 

^ I might introduce mto the text an AS Biceny if I knew any more about 
her than what Lye^s glossary quotes from Cod Cot 65, 87 , Btcenne Diana It 
IS formed bke ]?men (ancilla), wylpen (bellona), &c 
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The Cod Monach Lat 2 (of 1 135), and the Cod Emmeran F 
IX fol 4^ (of 12-13th cent ) contain identic ‘ Excerpta ex Gallica 
historia ’ ^ 

'Dum hec circa renum gernntur, in noricorum^ (interlined 
hawariorum, Cod Vind CII pauwariouim) finibus grave vulnns 
romanus popnlus accepit q.nippe germanorum gentes (interhned 
suem), que '}et%as occnpavei ant, non longe ab alpibus tractu pan 
patentibus campis, nbi duo rapidissimi ananes [interlined lims et 
Vjei tlialm (CII vuerdaha)] inter se confluunt, in ipsis norim finibus 
(intei lined terminis lawarioi um et suevorum) civitatem non quidem 
niuro sed vallo fossaque cinxerant, quam appellabant zizarim (CII 
cizarim) ex nomine dee cize^ quam religiosissime colebant cujus 
templum quoque ex lignis ha) hai %co ntu constrictum, postquam eo® 
colonia 'ioinana deducta est, inviolatum permansit, ac vetustate 
collapsum nomen^ colli servavit hanc urbem tihis anm%is pretor 
ad aicendas baibarorum excursiones kal sextilibus (interlined 
exacta jam estate) exercitu circumvenit ad mendianam oppicli 
paitem, que sola a continenti (interlined littonbus) erat, pretor ipse 
cum legione ma') tia castra operosissime communivit ad occiden- 
tem vero, qua barbarorum adventus erat, dvar^ h6gud%s regis films, 
cum equitatu omni et auxiliaribus macedomm copiis inter flumen ci 
vallum loco castris parum ample infelici teineritate extra flumen 
(inteilined loerthalia) consedit pulchra indoles, non minus ') omams 
quam greets disciplinis mstructa igitur qnmquagesimo nono die, 
qua eo ventum est, cum is dies dee cize (CII de§ ciz§) apud harharos 
celebeinmus, ludum et lasciviam magis quam formidinem ostentaiet, 
immanis harharorum (interlined CII svivorum) multitude, 

ex proximis silvis repente erumpens ex improvise castra irrupit, 
equitatum omnem, et quod miserius erat, auxilia sociorum delevit 
amr,^ cum m hostium potestatem regie habitu vivus venisset, [sed 

1 1 owe tbeir cominunicatiou to Sclimellei’s kindness The same piece is 
found at Vienna in two lorms , in the Cod Lat CII (ohm hist pioi 652) sec 
XI ineuntjs lol 79 80 , and m the Cod CCSXVI (ohm univ 237) sec xii 
In both it stands between Jorii De reb get and De regii succ CII has 
interlinear glosses and marginal notes (exactly like the Munich MSS ) by a 
scarcelv later hand, which also wiites ^the heading ^ Exceiptuni e\ Galhea 
histona ’ GCXXVI adopts the inteilinears into the text, hut otheiwise agrees. 

2 On margin ‘ Quern male polluerat cultura nefana dudum 

^ gallus monticuluni huno tibi tuht ’ 

3 On margin ‘ post conditam urbem avgustam a romams \ 

4 M7irg note ‘ut usque hodie ab mcolis cizunherc nonnnetur^ 

® Marg note * ex cu]us vocabulo, quia ibi mactatus et tumulatus est 
chnlcesctvewn (CII chrekasaver) iiomen accepit g^ecus emm erat ' 
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que apud la'}la'ios reverentia more pecudis ibidem mactatiir^ 
oppidam vero non minori fortuna sed inaioii viitute pretoiem in 
auxilium sociis properantem adoriuntur oomam baud segniter 
lesistunt ^duo principes oppidanorum hdbind^ et caccus^ m pi inns 
pugnantes cadunt et inclmata jam res oppidanorum esset, ni 
maturassent auxilium ferre socu in altera ripa jam victoiia potiti 
denique coadunatis viribus castra irrumpunt, pietorem, qui paulo 
altiorem tumulum (intexlined ^erhili) frustra cepeiat, romana m 
resistentem obtruncant legionem^ divinam (inteilined mcutiam), 
ut ne iiuncius cladis superesset, funditus delent Venes solus 
tribunus militum amne transmisso in proximis paludibus se 
occultans^ bonestam mortem subterfugit nec multo post sicihe 
proconsul immani avaricia turpem mortem promeruit nam cum se 
magistratu abdicaret, judicio civium damnatus est ’ 

The same fiagment, only “witbout tbe interlined words and 
without marginal additions, stands in Goldast’s Eerum suev script 
abquot veteres, Ulm 1727 fol p 3 under tbe rubiic ^ VelUii Gctlh 
fragmentum de victoria Suevorum contra Eomanos ’ (conf Haupts 
zeitscbr 10,291) It bas tbe readings 'dea Cisa' mdi'Cisara,' 
and for Caccus ‘ Cams' but agrees m tbe other names Eurtber, 
for loco parum am^plo, I find tbe better reading apto Tbe paren- 
thesis ' sed — ^reverentia ' is wanting, so is tbe concluding sentence 
' nam — damnatus est ’ I should bebeve that Goldast bad borrowed 
it all from Wolfg Lazius’s Eeip Eom libri xii Francof 1591 p 
52, if this copy bad not some variations too , tbe beading luns 
‘ Velleu excerpta ex Gallica bistoria ’ , it bas Gisaia^ but Ciz^^ also 
" Habbino, Caccus, ample,' and concludes with promeruit Lazius 

^ On margin 

‘ Hoc nomen terns hogudis dat regia proles 

grecavm (OH greens auar), pecndis de suevis more btatiis * 

2 On margin 

‘ Prefectns liabeno se victiim bicque sepultum 
perpetuo montis nomme notificat 

qni juxta montem occisus et sepultus nomen monti kabenonberch dedit, quern 
rustici bavenenbercb (Cl I bavenonpercb) dicunt^ 

2 Cl I ^ a cujus nomme putamus lelingen nominan * 

^ On margin ‘ de hae ibi per^ita legione adbuc perleich nomznatur.' 
Then m smaller but contemporaneous wilting 

‘ Indicat bic colbs romanam nonune cladem 
martm quo legio tota simul periit 
subdidit bunc rome prepes victona petrOy 
hoc sibimet templum qui mode constituit ’ 

5 On margin ‘ bic quia m paludibus adjacentibus latmt, lacui uerisse hue 
usque nomen dedit ^ 
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says ‘qnam nos histonam in pervetusto codice memliran literis 
antiquissimis scriptam reperimus ’ , that would be the sixth MS 
known hitherto, and copies must have been pretty numerous in the 
11-1 2th centuries The one that Goldast had before him may 
probably have been the oldest 

Either one or the other of them, both Otto von Ereismgen and 
the author (or continuator) of the Auersberg chromcle seem to have 
had before them The former tiies to connect the story with 
Qumtilius Varus (instead of Yerres), and after relating his over- 
throw, adds (chron 3, 4) " Tiadunt Augustenses hanc caedem ibi 
factam, ostenduntque m argumentum coUem ex ossibus mortuorum 
compactum, quern in vulgari jperleich (Mone, anz 1, 256), eo quod 
legio ibi perierit, usque hodie vocant, vicumque ex nomine Van ap- 
pellatum monstrant ' The Auersbeig chronicler’s account, though 
he almost veibally adopts the older fragment, I hold it needful to 
insert here, because the marginal glosses are curiously mterwoven 
with the text, and referred to ‘ discovered inscriptions on stone 

De Augusta Vmdelicorum vel Ehetiae sicut ex scriptis veterum 
colligitur haec cmtas tria nomina accepit Germanoium quippe 
gentes primum considentes in partibus Ehetiae, quae nunc est pars 
Sueviae, non longe ab alpibus in planitie, loco tamen munito propter 
concursum duorum rapidorum fiuminum, hanc urbem construxerunt, 
et non muris sed fossatis earn firmaveiunt, et ex nomine deae Zizae, 
quam religiosissime colebant, Zxzerim earn nommabant hujus 
quoque deae templum ex lignis bdrbanco ritu constructum, etiam 
postquam Eomam earn incolere coepeiunt, inviolatum permansit 
at vetustate coUapsum nomen colli seivavit, in quo postmodum m 
lapide exsculpti hi versus sunt reperti 

quern male polluerat cultura nefaria dudum 
gallus monticulum hunc tibi Zxza tulit 
unde usque in praesens ab incolis idem monticulus Ztzenberg no- 
minatur apud hanc uibem Eomam deleti sunt magna caede 
nam Txtvs Anmus praetor ad arcendas barbarorum excursiones 
cum exercitu in kal Augusti earn circundedit, ipseque ad meri- 
dianam oppidi partem, quae sola patebat, castra sua cum legione 
Martia ope^osissime communivit ad occidentem vero ultra 
fiuvium, ubi Suevis aut barbaris aditus patebat, Ami Bogudu regis 


1 Chron Conradi nrsperg Argent 1532, p 308 ed 1609, p 225. 
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films cum omni equitatu et auxilio macedomco consedit igitiu 
qumquagesimo none die, quam eo ventum est, cum is dies deae Ziz^ 
apud barbaros celebernmus esset, ludum et lasciviam magis quam 
formidinem cives ostentaruut tunc etiam immanis barbaiorum 
multitude, quae de partibus Sueviae illuc convenerat, de proximis 
sihus lepeute erumpens ex improvise castra irrupit et Avans 
exercitum delevit ipsum quoque Avai regio babitu mdutum 
vivum compiehendentes crudeliter in modum pecoris mactaverunt 
a quo in loco, ubi mactatus est, vicus usque bodie appellatus est 
Cnechesavei on, in quo hi versus reperti sunt 

his nomen terns Bogudis dat regia proles 
Omecus Avar, pecudis de Suevts more litatus. 
oppidani vero non minori fortuna sed majori virtute praetorem 
in auxilium sociis properantem mvadunt, quibus Eomani haud 
segniter resistunt in quo conflictu duo principes oppidanormn 
Halino et Gacc'iis m primis pugnantes cadunt, et inclinata jam res 
esset oppidanorum, ni matur assent auxilium ferre Smv% m altera 
ripa victoria jam potiti de nomimbus autem illorum pimcipum 
interfectorum exstant adhuc loca denominata, nam rustici de Ha- 
binoTie vocant monticulum Habinoleog, in quo hi versus reperti 
sunt : 

praefectus Hahino se victum atque sepultum 
perpetuo montis nomine notificat 

a Cacco vero dicunt Gegginen denommaii, demque coadunatis 
Suevis et oppidanis castra irrumpunt, et praetorem, qui paulo al- 
tiorem tumulum frustia ceperat, lomana vi resistentem obtruncant, 
legionemque divmam, ut nec nuncius cladis superesset, fiinditus 
delent de hac perdita legione adhuc jperlaich, quasi perdita legiu, 
nommatur, ubi postmodum hi versus sunt reperti . 

indicat hic coUis romanam nomme cladem, 
martia quo legio tota simul periit 

solus Verves tribunus militum amiie transmisso in proximis palu- 
dibus se occultans honestam mortem subterfugit, lacui Venise 
hucusque nomen dedit. versus 

das nomen lacui Verves quo tu latuistu 
hic tamen non multo post Siciliae proconsul effectus turpem mor- 
tem piomeruit nam cum se magistratu abdicaret *judicio cmuni 
damnatus est propter hunc Verrein tradunt Augustefises hanc 
caedem fiusse eandem, quam sub Augusto faotam quidam desen- 
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bunt, sed Vanim ilium nominant his verbis ea tempestate Varm, 
lomaiio more, supeibe et avare erga subditos se gerens a Germams 
deletus est 

Some later writers also mention the tradition About 1373 — 
91, an ecclesiastic, Knchlin, composed in rhyme a ^history of 
Augsburg ^ for the burgomaster Peter Egen the Young, who wished 
to have his house painted with illustrations fiom it Cap 2, fol 
99 says of the Swabians 

Sie bawten einen tempel gross darein 

zu eren (in honour of) Zise dei abgottin, 

die sie nach heidnischen sitten (after heathen ways) 

anbetten zu denselben zeiten (adored in those days) 

Die stat ward genennt (city got named) auch Zisaris 
nach der abgottin (after the goddess), das was der pns. 

Der tempel als lang stund unveisert (stood uninjured), 
bis im von alter was der val beschert (its fall decreed), 
und da er von alter abgieng (as from age it passed away), 
der berg namen von im empfieng (the hill took name), 
daruf gestanden was (whereon had stood) das werck, 
und haist noch hut (hight still to-day) der Zisenlei cL 
Conf Keller’s Fastn sp, p 1361 Sigism Meisterlin, in his Augs- 
burg chronicle 2 (which is in print from the 8th chap of bk 1), 
treats of this C%sa in chaps 6-6 of bk 2 In the unpnnted chap 4 
of bk 1, he unmistakably refers to Kuchlm, and again at the end of 
chap 7 ' das er auch melt (tells) von der gottin Cisa, die auch 
genent wird C%zms, das sy geert habend (they honoured her) die 
doch aus Asia warend, da wider semd die andern, die von Cysa 
schreibent, die sprechent, das sy die Vindehci habend nach 
schwebischen sitten angebettet von der gottm wirst du hernach 
mex haben, ob got wil (buch 3 cap 5 6y (See Suppl ) 

Hopeless contradictions lie on the face of that fragment. 
Bogud, a Punic ship’s-captain, who lived m the year 494 of Eome, 
or 260 B 0 is here turned into a Macedonian king , and his son 
Avar IS made contemporary with the Ciceronian Verres of 200 
years after, or even of the still later Yams Yet Bogudes and 
Yarns do occur as contemporaries of Pompey m Dio Cassius 41, 42. 


1 Cods* Monach Lat. 61 , hkewise sent me by Schmeller 
® Angsb 1522 fol Meisterlm wrote it in 1456, and died about 1484. 
® Niebuhi’s Kom Hist 3, 677 
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What Tilus Annuls was meant by the ' praetor/ I cannot guess , 
there is a consul of that name A U C 601 and 626, or B C 153, 128 
Velleius Paterculus can never have written this soit of thing ^ 

But all the rubbish it contains does not destroy the value of 
the remarkable story to us The comparatively pure Latinity is 
enough to show that it was not composed so late as the twelfth 
century , Lazius and Velser ^ are inclined to place it in the Caro- 
bngian period, and it looks like the woik of a foieigner, to whom 
the Germans aie heathens and barbaiians The glosses confirm the 
local connexion of the whole tradition wiJbh Augsburg and its 
neighbourhood, and not only the Latin verses, but the German 
forms werthaha (E Wertach), cizunberc, habino, habinonberc, look 
too old for the 12 th century Habino (Hepmo), HabinoE, is an 
authentic OHG man’s name Cacus is unknown to me, Cacan, 
Cagan would seem moie vernacular, and the derived local name 
Geginen leads up to it Some of the names quoted are preserved 
to this day the eminence in the middle of the city, next the senate- 
house, IS still called PeilacJij on which the monastery and church 
of St Peter were founded in 1064, so the verse 'subdidit hunc 
(collem) Eomae praepes victoria Petro ’ was composed after that ? 
The name which the legend derives from periens or peidita 

legio, suggests the OHG eikileihi, aigilaihi (phalanx), G1 ker 124 
Diut 1, 223 , and in .other compounds we find leih m a variety of 
senses ® Zisenberg and Havenenberg are names no longer heard, 
while Pfersen (Veris-s^) MB -33^, 108 an 1343, and KiugsTidber 
are well known villages Whatever may be the explanation of the 
older and corrector form Crieehesaveron, it is very plain that the 
name of ±he place Grialihes (graeci) avard (imago, conf pp 86, 95, 
yet also a^aio proles) first 'suggested 'Graecus Avar,’ as well as 
HalnnoTilmc the hero " Habino ’ The Auersberg chronicler’s state- 
ment, that the Latin verses were found .carved m all those places, 
must be rejected 

We find then, that tradition, true to her wont, has mixed up 

1 G Jo Vossius, Be hist Lat 1, 24 

2 Marci Velseri rer Augustanar libn 8 1594 foL p 45 

3 Henisch p 293 explains ‘ berlach ’ at Augsburg ‘ ab ursis in publica 
cavea ibi altis, a thing which was done in other towns, e g .Bern On the 
Perlach tower there was fixed a figure of St Michael, winch came into view 
every time the clock struck on Michaelmas-day , m earher times a wooden 
temple of Isis (p 294, ex hgnis) is said to have stood on the spot , Fischart’s 
geschichtkl 30^ ^ der amazonischen Augspurger japetisch fmw JEysen 
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fact and fiction , the great point is, that she brings us tidings of a 
Suevic goddess Q%sa seems the older and better spelling, and C%z(i 
would be harder to explain l^ow from this name of the goddess 
we can hardly derive that of the town C%saTa, supposing it to be a 
purely German derivative, names of places are never formed with 
such a termination from male or female proper names It seems 
more likely that Cisara == C^sae am, from the altar and temple of 
the goddess and later writers might corrupt Cisaiam into Zizarim, 
Zizerim We read that she was most devoutly (religiosissime) 
honoured by the Suevi, her anniversary is a grand festival devoted 
to games and merrymaking, the day is precisely defined as the 
fifty-ninth after Aug 1, it fell therefore on Sept 28 At such a 
season might be held a feast of the divinity who had prospered the 
harvest just gathered in On Sept 29 the chiistians kept one of 
their grandest days, that of St Michael, who often had to replace a 
heathen god of war and victory It seems worthy of notice, that 
the Saxons had their great feast of victory about the same time, 
VIZ, the beginning of October, Widukind pp 423-4. With the 
fiist Sunday after Michaelmas the holy common-week was considered 
in the Mid Ages to begin , Scheffer’s Haltaus, pp 141-2 na dev 
hilhgen meinweken, Weisth 3, 240 In the handing down of a 
precise and doubtless genume date, I feel the credibility of the story 
confirmed 

Now who IS C'lsa ^ One naturally thinks first of that Suevic 
Im (p 257) in Tacitus, whose name even is not unlike Cisa, Zisa, 
if we make allowance for the mere dropping of the initial, an 
omission which the Eoman might be prompted to make by the 
similarity of the Isis that he knew But even if Zisa be totally 
different from Isis, she can with all the better light be placed by 
the side of our Z%o, in whom^ also was displayed a thoroughly 
Swabian deity (p 199) , nay, together with our supposed feminme 
Zvw (p 203) there may have been a collateral form so that her 
Zisllnlerywovli^. exactly correspond to the god’s Ziewesbeig, Zisberg 
(see Suppl ) Shall I bring forward a reason for this guess, which 
shall be anythmg but far-fetched ^ The Mid Dutch name for the 
third day of the week had the curious form Disendach (p 125), which 
being of course a corruption of T%sendach brings us at once to T%se 

= Zisa. It IS a matter for further researches to demonstrate,^ but 

(« 

^ Down in the Kiess between the rivers Lerh and Wertach, in the midst of 
Sueves, at a tune supposed to be before even the Eomans settled in the region,^ 
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that three divinities, Zio, Zisa and Isis, are assigned to the Suevi, is 
already abundantly clear 

8 Feikka (Feigg). Feogwa (Feeyja) 

Our inquiry turns at length to the goddesses of the iSTorse 
religious system, of whom unequivocal traces are forthcoming in 
the rest of Teutondom. 

Foremost of these are Frigg the wife of OSinn, and Freyja the 
sister of Freyr, a pair easy to confound and often confounded 
because of their similar names I mean to try if a stricter etymo- 
logy can part them and keep them asunder 

The name of Freyja seems the easier it is motived no doubt 
by the masculine Freyr (Gramm 3, 335) Now as we recognised 
Freyr m the Gothic frauja (p 209), Freyja leads us to expect a 
Gothic fraujd, gen fiaujons, both in the general sense of domiiia 
mistress, and in the special one of a proper name Fidvjd The 
notion of mistress, lady, never occurs in Ulphilas To make up 
for it, our OHG remains express it very fiequently, by frmvd, 
frdwd, the MHG frouwe, f) ou our modem fimt have preserved 

themselves purely as common nouns, while the masc fi6 has 
vamshed altogether In meanmg, frouwe and frau correspond 
exactly to hSrre, herr, and are used like it both in addressing and 
otherwise^ Our minnesangers are divided as to the respective 
superiority of frouwe (domma) and wip (femina),^ wip expressing 
more the sex, and frouwe the dignity , to this day we feel frau to 
be nobler than weib, though the French femme includes a good deal 
of what IS m our frau It seems woithy of notice, that the poets 

no Slav gods need be looked for , neither does the Slav mythology know any- 
thing at all certain about a Ziza, alleged to be Ceres mammosa (Boh uc, cec, 
Pol eye, Buss titi, mamma), in support of whom forsooth our Cisa must be 
wronged , see Hanusch 278 It were better to think of the MHG name for 
the zeisig (zeis-chen, siskm) diu zt&e, ein kleiniti zUe, Ms 1, 191^ Wh 275, 
30 , which can scarcely have arisen from cicindela (glow-vorm, Giaff 5, 711) , 
however, no connexion has come to light between the goddess and the iorm of 
a bird, though some bttle birds, the woodpecker, the titmouse, were held 
sacred 

1 Like our fr6, the 0 Fr dame (dommus) is now lost , dame (donnna) 
remams, like our fiau The Span keeps both don and doTia, the Ital only 
donna The Bomance tongues express the masc notion by o other words, 
sire, sieur (p 27) and seigneur, signore, senor, i,e , senior, out of which an Ital 
signora, a Spam senora have sprouted, but no Fr feminine 

^ Walth 48-9 57 Amgb 45^ 46*^ Ms 2, 182^ 216*** Docen misc 2, 
278-9 frouwe unde wtp, Parz 302, 7 (see Suppl ) 
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liaip on the connexion of fiau mtli froli glad (fro-lic) and freude 
joj , conf Fiidank 106, 5 — 8 Tit 15, 35* 

The AS and OS languages have done the very reverse : while 
their masc fiea, fiaho is used far more freely than^the OHG 
fiouwo, they have developed no fern by its side The' M Dutch 
dialect has vmmve, ^9ouwe in addiessing and as title (Huyd op St 
1,52 356 Eein 297 731 803 1365 1655 2129 2288 2510- 
32-57-64, &c), seldomer in other positions, Bern 2291 , the modern 
'bmm has extended its meaning even beyond the limits of our 
cm 

All the above languages appear to lack the fern proper name, 
in contiast to the OJST which possesses Fieyja almost solely as the 
goddess’s name, and no freyja=:hera Yet we find h^sfiey;)a house- 
wife, Seem 212^, and Snorn is still able to say that fuyja is a 
tignarnafn (name of honoui) derived from the goddess,^ that grand 
ladies, rtkiskonur, axe fieyjur, Sn 29 Yngl saga c 13. The 
leadings fiur, fruvor here are corrupt, for the Icel form /M has 
evidently slipped m from the Dan /rwe, Swed /m, and these from 
Germany The goddess should be in Swed occ, Dan F'i oe, which 
I have never met with , the Swed folk-song of Thor’s hammer 
calls Fieyja Froyjenhorg (the Dan Fndlefsborg), a Danish one has 
already the foreign Fm Saxo is silent about this goddess and 
her father altogether, he would no doubt have named her Froa 
Our Mersebuig poem has now at last presented us with Frijjd = 
Fr6w3., as the proper name of the goddess ^ 

Frigg gen Fiiggjar, daughter of Fiorgynn and wife of OSinn, is 
kept strictly apart fiom F^eyja, gen Fieyju in the Vaf]?rudnismM 
and the beginning of the Grimnismal, Od'inn and Fi igg are plainly 
presented as husband and wife , and as Hioptr and Sv^ifmr are 
also names of 0?5inn, ‘ Hroptr ok Frigg, SvS,fmr ok Fr^gg ’ m S^m 

^ As fr§,uj6 from Friiijo, and freyja fiom Freyja, a song of Frauenlob’s, 
Ettm p 112 makes wip come fiom a Frankish king JVippeo Is this an echo 
of a mythical Wippo, Wibha (geneal of Mercia, end of ch VII) ^ The expla- 
nation IS as false as when the Edda derives vif from vefa, for all a woman’s 
being piactically a weaver and a peace- weaver , we should have to assume two 
roots, viban and veiban, sjdeby side The -ON proper name Vefreyja is also 
worthy of note, Fornald sog 2, 459 3, 250 594 

^ The reasons why we may not take frild here for a mere title (and so a 
noun com ) are set forth in the Zeitschr f d a 2, 189 As for the v, in the 
MS , it looks to me quite plain, else WackernagePs proposal to read Fma ~ 
Frna, Fnga, Fria, would be acceptable (friiu does occur in T 93, 3). Frua 
and Fria are ahke welcome and smtable for my explanation. 
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gib 933 - Express tlie same relation Saxo Gram , p 13, lias coirectly 
‘ Fngga Otliini conjnx ’ In prayeis tlie two goddesses even stand 
side by side 'sv^ liialpi tber liollar Y^ttii.Fngg ok Fiey'ja, ok 
fleiri go5 (more gods), sem feldir mei far af liondom ' ’ Sagm 
240^ So Siey do at the burning of Baldi's body, Sn 66, conf 37 
And that Danish folk-song has likewise ' F} igge, Fru og Thor ’ 

The OlSr usually has gg where the AS has eg and OHG cc or 
hh, namely, wheie a suffix % had stood after g ot h , thus, ON 
egg (acies), AS ecg, OHG ekki, ON bryggja (ponsj, AS bryege, 
OHG pruldva , ON hryggr (doisum), AS hiycg, OHG hrulda 
In the same way we get an AS F) icg, OHG Fnlka, FrilJaa, even 
farther away from Frouud than Dngg from Fieyja 

It IS the confounding of these two beings that will explain how 
Adam of Bremen came to igvit F^icco instead of Fr6 for Freyr (supra, 
p 212) , he would equally have said Fiicca for Fieyja Fiicco, 
Friccho, Fiiccolf were in use as proper names in OHG 

And now it seems possible to explain, what is otherwise 
unaccountable, why the sixth day of the week, dies Veneris, should 
be called m ON both i^ie?/;iffiagr and also F/'Jadagr, in OHG 
never Frouwuntac, but Fdatao, Fjtgetao, now -Fmtag, in AS 
Fngedseg (for Fncgedaeg ^), v supra, pp 123-6, and in Faroese 
Fuijggjadei (Lyngbye 532) 

Among these forms the AS presents no difficulty in the OHG 
and ON names we are puzzled by the absence of the guttural I 
believe a solution is offered by that most impoitant passage in 
Paulus Diac 1, 8 where Wodan’s consort is named F?ea j-whioli can 
only mean Fngg, not Fieyja, as Saxo Gram too, while expressly 
grounding on Paulus, makes use of the form Fng 'Paulo teste 
auctore F}ig dea ’ ^ 

This Langob Frea , accords with the OHG Frtcc, I take it to be 
not only identical with Fngg, but the oiigmal foim of the name , 
it has less to do with Fieyja and the AS masc frea As an ON 
brh (pons) stands related to biyggia, so will fri to fiigg The 
Langob Frea is = Frea, Fiia, Fiija, Frea Its root is suggested by 

^ The AS chroniclers (p 128) borrow from Paulus With Prm ve 
must above all connect the frea of the Laws of Liutpiand 6, 40 and 67, and 
this means uxor, domma, not hbera, mgenna Paulus theiefoie, m a'^signing 
Frea to Wodan as his wife, has put her m the place ot the Noise Fngg The 
substitution IS often made thus, when Fornald sog 2, 25-6 has ' heita a 
Fuyju ok a Hott (OtSinn)/ it is Fngg that should have been associated with 
OSinn, as is done in the Grimnismal (see Suppl ) 
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such words as Goth freis, frijis (liber), OHG fri, Goth frijon 
(amare), OHG frion , especially may we take into account the OS 
neut fri (mulier), Hel 9, 21 13, 16 171, 21 172, 1, the AS 

freo (mulier), Caedm 29, 28 freolic cwgn (pulcra femina), Beow 
1275 freolicu meowle, Cod exon 479, 2 freolic wif, Beow 1222 
freolic femne, C^edm 12, 12 54, 28 ^ How, as fri (hber) and our 

frech, OH frekr (proterviis, impudens), fri (mulier formosa) and 
OH friSr (formosus), fribr (pax) seem to be all related, even the 
adjectival forms betray the shifting sense of the substantival^ 

We gather from all this, that the forms and even the meanings 
of the two names border closely on one another Freyjcv means the 
gladsome, gladdening, sweet, gracious goddess, Fngg the free, 
beautiful, loveable, to the former attaches the general notion of 
frau (mistress), to the latter that of fri (woman) Holda, from hold 
(sweet, kmd), and BerJita from berht (bright, beautiful) resemble 
them both The Swedish folk-song, m nanung Broijenborg, calls 
her ^ den vana solen,' the beautiful sun 

Hence the mingling of their myths becomes the more con- 
ceivable Saxo, p 13, relates how Fngga/to obtain gold for her 
ornaments, violated conjugal fidelity, more minutely told, and 
differing much in the details, the tale about Freyja in Sn 356 
appears to be the same adventure. On quite another ground 
however the like offence is imputed to Fngg too (Ssem 63 Yngl 
saga cap 3) In Sn 81 the valshamr of Freyja is spoken of, but in 
113-9 that of Fngg y the former is supported by Ssem 70 

Hence the vaiiations in the name for the day of the week. The 
OHG jP?’^atac ought clearly to be Friggjardagr m OH, and the 
OH Fi eyjndid^gt should be Frouwfintac in OHG Hence too the 
uncertainty in the naming of a constellation and of several plants 
Orion's belt, elsewheie named Jacob's staff and also spindle (coins 
rjkaKaTr}), is called by the Swedish people Fnggeroch (coins Friggae, 
Ihre, p 663) or Frejerock (Finn Magnusen 361^), as we noticed 
before, or Frojas rock (Wieselgren 383) The orchis odoratissima, 
satjrrium albidum, a plant from which love-potions are brewed, Icel 
FnggjargraSy otherwise hionagras (herba conjugahs), the later 

1 Conf the MHG wiplich wip, Parz 10, 17 MS 1, 50^ 202^ 2, 42^ 
182^ 258»‘ wibin wip, MsH 1, 359^ , similaily 6rj\vr€paL ywaiK^s, Od 11, 
386 434 15, 422 Hesiod scut 4 

^We^imght connect Venus with the Goth qino, q^ns, as venire with 
qiman , the Wei gwen would answer to Gvenus for Venus ; the Ir. dia 
heme, Friday, from heart, hen (lady) = Venus = AS cwerw 
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cliristia^ way of tliinking has substituted Mctry for the heathen 
goddess And the labouring man in Zealand speaks of the above 
constellation also by the name of Ma')%awh, Manroh Several 
kinds of fern, adiantum, polypodmm, asplenium, are named lady’s 
hair, maid^hair, Mariengras^ capillus Venens, Icel Fre7jjuhdr, Dan 
Fruehaar, Venusstraa, Vemtsgras, ISTorweg Marigras, &c Even if 
the^^lSTorse names here have sprung out of Latin ones, they show 
how Vemts was translated both by Erigg and Freyja and Mary 
As for Mary, not only was the highest conception of beauty carried 
over to her, (frio sconiosta, idiso sconiost, Hel 61, 13 62, 1), but 
she was pre-eminently our lady^ frau, domina^ donna Conf infra 
/m'l^achueli, Zac?ycow, Marienkalblein In the nursery-tales she sets 
the girls sewing and spinning like Holda and Eerhta, and Holda’s 
snow appears to mean the same as Maiy’s snow (p 268) 

Before so close a contact of the two names I pause, doubting with 
which of them to connect the strong and incontestable similarity of 
certain divine names in the non-Teutomc [Aryan] languages 
First of all, an OBoh gloss gives Pnye for Aphrodite , taking into 
account the Goth frijdn, the OHG friudil (lover), MHG vriedel, 
and the Slav priyatel (friend), Boh pijtel, PoL przyiaciel, it must 
have meant eithei Freyja the goddess of love and fruitfulness, or 
Frigg the divine mother and patroness of marriage In Sanskrit 
also prt IS to love, priyas a friend, Eam§,priya dear-to-Lakshmi = 
lotus, Yamapriya pleasing-to-Yama = ficus indica, priya in names 
of gods = husband or wife, Pott’s forsch 2, 424-7 Then priihwi 
is the earth, and mdtd Prithvi Terra mater, from whom comes fruit 
and increase (conf Wei piidd terra, Bopp’s gloss 223^), and the 
word, though next of kin to prithus (TrXaru? latus), the earth being 
named the broad and wide, seems nevertheless connected with 
Fria, Frigg and fridu. 

Frigg the daughter of Fiorgynn (p 172), as consort of the highest 
god,^ takes rank above all other goddesses she knows the fates of 
men (Ssem 63^ Sn 23 64), is consulted by Obinn (Seem 31^), 
administers oaths, handmaids^ fulfil her best, she presides over 

1 Some of the AS genealogies have ‘Woden et Fudldf ejus mor,’ so that 
= Fre^af (OHG Froleip ?) which fits in wth that Fridlefshorg in the 
Danish song, p 300 , others make Frealat Woden’s father But in hen of him 
we have also Fnd'wlaf and Fnd’tiwulf, a fiesh confirmation of the connexion 
between friS and the goddess’s name 
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mamages, and her aid is implored hy the childless (Fornaid sog 1, 
117), hence hionagias is also Fnggjargm^i We may remember 
those maidens yet unmarried (p 264) being yoked to the plough of 
the goddess whose commands they had too long defied In some 
parts of northern England, in Yorkshire, especially HaUamshire, 
popular customs show remnants of the worship of Fricg In the 
neighbourhood of Dent, at certain seasons of the year, especially 
autumn, the country folk hold a procession and perform old dances, 
one called the giant’s dance the leading giant they name Woden, 
and his wife Fj igga, the principal action of the play consisting m 
two swoids being swung and clashed together about the neck of a 
boy without hurting him^ Still more remaikable is the clear 
vestige of the goddess in Lower Saxony, where to the common 
people she is f) u F? eLe,^ and plays the very parts which we saw 
assigned to fi au Holle (pp 267-8) a strong argument, by the way, for 
the divine nature of this latter Then in Westphalia, legend may 
derive the name of the old convent Fi eckenho') st, F)%ckenho'ist, from 
a shepheid Fiickio, to whom a light appeared in the night (like the 
fall of snow by night at Hildesheim, p 268) on the spot where the 
church was to be built , the name really pomts to a sacred hurst or 
grove of FncLa fern, oi of Fnclco masc, whose site chnstianity was 
perhaps eager to appiopriate, conf F)cecingliy7st,YLQ;mh\Q^ 1,248 
2, 265 Theie is a Vielele^e, F') iclslelen, not far fiom Magdeburg 
(see Suppl ) 

Freya is the goddess most honoured after or along with Frigg , 
her worship seems to have been even the moie prevalent and 
impoitant of the two, she is styled ‘ agaetuz af Asynjum,’ Sn 28, 
and ' bl6tgy(5ja,’ Yngl saga cap 4, to whom frequent sacrifices were 
offered HeiSrekr sacrificed a boar to hei, as elsewhere to Freyr, 
and honoured her above all other gods^ She was wedded to a 

1 Communicated by J M Kemble, from the mouth of an ^old Yorksbire- 
man I account tor the swoi d by the ancient use of that weapon at weddings , 
conf E.A 426-7 431 , esp the old Frisian custom pp 167-8, conf Heimreich’s 
Nordfiies chi on 1, 53-4 In Suabia, as late as the 18th century, the biides- 
men carried laige swords 'With flutteiing ribbons before the bride , and there 
IS a striking similarity in the Esthonian custom (Superst M 1 3) 

^Eccard de oiig Germ p 398 Celebiatur in plebe Saxonica /rw Fuhe, 
cui eadem munia tribuuntur, quae superiores Sa\ones Holdae suae adscribunt 
Fru Freke has just been unearthed again by Ad Kuhn, namely in the Uker- 
mark, where sheris called FruiLe, and answers to fru Harke in the Mittelmark 
and fru Gode in the Prignitz 

^ Her^ararsaga, ed Veiel p 138, ed 1785 p 124 By the editors oi the 
Fornaid sog 1, 463 the passage is banished into the notes as an unsuppoited 
reading. 
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man (nolf a god, at least not an As), named Odr, but be forsook her, 
and sbe sought bim all over tbe world, among strange peoples, 
shedding tears Her name Sp (Sn 37) would perhaps be Saurs m 
Gothic Wilh Muller has detected the very same in the Syritha of 
Saxo Giam f) 125, who likewise goes in search of Othar. Freyja’s 
tears were golden, gold is named after them, and she herself is 
"gratfagr,’ fair m gieeting (weeping), Sn 37 119 133, m our 
nursery-tales pearls and flowers are wept oi laughed out, and dame 
Holla bestows the gift of weeping such tears But the oldest 
authorities make her warlike also , in a waggo% drawn by two cats 
(as Tliori drives two goats)^ she rides to the battlefield, ^ ri^r til 
vlgs,’ and goes shares with OSinn m the slam (supra p 133, conf 
Saem. 42^ Sn 28 57) She is called 'eigandi valfalls* (quae 
sortitur caesos in pugna), Sn 119, mistress of the chosen, 

Hialss p 118, and of the valkyrs in general, this seems to be 
in strikmg accord with Holda or Eerhta (as well as Wiiotan) 
adoptmg the lales that die unchristened into their host, heathen 
goddesses the heathen souls Freyja’s dwellmg is named Fdlh- 
vdngr or FSllcvangai , the plains on which the (dead ?) folk troop 
together , this imparts new credibility to the connexion of St 
Oe'itrude, whose minne is drunk, with Frowa, for the souls of the 
departed were supposed to lodge with Gertrude the first night (p 61) 
Freyja’s hall is Sessrymnir, the seat-roomy, capacious of much/oZ^, 
dying women expect to find themselves in her company after death 
Th6rger& m the Egilss , p 103, refuses earthly nouiishment, she 
thinks to feast with Freyja soon ‘ ok engan (nS-ttverS) mun ek 
fyrr enn at Freyyu\ Yet love-songs please her too, and lovers do 
well to call upon her ‘ henni Hkabi vel mansongr, a hana er gott 
at heita til §.sta,’ Sn 29 That the cat was sacred to her, as the 
wolf to Wuotan, will perhaps explain why this cieature is given to 
night-hags and witches, and is called donnei aas, wetteraas (-carrion) 
When a bride goes to the wedding in fine weather, they say ^ she 
has fed the cat well,’ not offended the favourite of the love-goddess 
The meaning of a phrase in Walther 82, 17 is dark to me * weder 
ritest gerner eine giddin IcatzCy aid emen wunderlichen GSrhart 
Atzen^’ In Westphalia, however, the weasel was named froie, 

1 freyja has a waggon like Nerthus (mother of Freyr 1), like HoMa and 
Freyr himseff, Wuotan and Donax (pp 105-7, 251-2-4, 275) , the kingly waggon 
IS proper only to great exalted deities 

20 
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Eemli clxxii, wlucli I suppose means frau, fraulein (frolken), as 
that ghostly creature was elsewhere called mukmlmi (aunty), 
fraulmi^ donna, donnola, titles sure to be connected with myths, 
and these would doubtless point m the first place to our goddess 
and her worship The Greeks said Galmthias was turned into a 
'weasel or cat {yaXir)), Ovid metam 9, 306 (see Suppl ) 

In so far as such comparisons are allowable, F 7 igg would stand 
on a line with Here or Juno, especially the pronuba, Jupiter’s 
spouse , and Fueyja with Venus, ^ but also with Isis who seeks 
Osiiis Fieyr and his sister Freyja are suggestive of Liber and 
Libera (Dionysus and Pioserpina, or even her mother Demeter , of 
sun and moon) Many could leplace the divine mother and the 
goddess of beauty , verbally Frigg agrees better with Libera, and 
Adam of Bremen’s Fo icco, if he was god of love, answers in name to 
Liber, in character to Fieyr 

The passage quoted from Paul Diac is one of the clearest and 
most convincing testimonies to the harmony between the German 
and ISTorse mythologies An author of Charles the Great’s tmie 
tells us that the Langobards named Wodan’s wife Frea, and she is 
called Frigg in the Edda He cannot have drawn this from Noise 
tradition, much less can his narrative through Saxo’s intermediacy 
have become the source of the northern faith 

But in favour of Freyja too we possess a weighty piece of 
external evidence The Edda makes her the owner of a costly 
necklace named Biisinga men (Brisingorum monile) , she is called 
' eigandi Brlstngamens,’ Sn 37 119 How she acquired this 
jewel from the dwarfs, how it was cunningly stolen from her by 
Loki, IS fully narrated m a tale by itself, Sn 354 — 357 In the 
poets therefore Loki is Brisings ]?iofr (Thorl obs 6, 41 63) , a lost 
lay of the Edda related how Heimdallr fought with Loki for this 
ornament, Sn 105 When Freyja pants with rage, the necklace 
starts from her breast (stauk ]?at it micla men Brisinga), Saem 71^ 
When Thoir, to get his hammer back, dresses up in Freyja’s gar- 
ments, he does not forget to put her famous necklace on: ^hafi 

^ In the Tanhanser, as sung in Switzerland (Aufsess anz 1832, 240-2 , 
IJhland’s volksl p 771), in^steacl of the usual dame Venus we find precisely 
frau Fr^ne, and acc to Staid 1, 395 frevn is there a collateral form oifiei Iree 
A woman’s name Yreneli is known from Hebei Vrene may be Verena the 
martyr, 01 Veronica, v Viene, Ben 328 
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hann (have he) it mikla men Biistnga f ’ Ssem 72 — l^ow this very 
trinket is evidently known to the AS poet of Beowulf 2399, he 
names it Bi osinga mene, without any allusion to the goddess , I 
would read ' Brismga mene/ and derive the word in general from a 
veih whiclf IS in MHG- brisen, breis (nodare, nodis constimgere, 
Gr Kevrelv to pierce), namely, it was a chain strung together of 
bored links Yet conf ch XX, hising St John’s file perhaps 
the dwarfs that forged it were called BAsingar ^ The jewel is so 
closely interwoven with the myth of Breyja, that from its mention 
in AS poetry we may safely infer the familiarity of the Saxon race 
with the story itself, and if the Goths worshipped a goddess 
Fraujo, they too would doubtless know of a BreisiggS mani^ 
Conf ch XX, larS'ar men, Earth’s necklace, % e , turf in the OX, 
legal language 

We cannot but feel it significant, that where the gospel simply 
speaks of to a^iov sacium (Matt 7, 6), the OS poet makes it a 
h^lag halsmem (holy necklace), Hel 52, 7 , an old heathen remin- 
iscence came over him, as once before about doves perching on 
shoulders (p 148) At the same time, as he names only the swine, 
not the dogs, it is possible that he meant halsmem to be a mere 
amplification of ^ merignoton/ peails 

But this legend of the goddess’s necklace gams yet more in im- 
portance, when we place it by the side of Greek myths. Brisinga 
men is no other than Aphiodite’s (Hymn to Venus 88), and 
the chain is her girdle, the Kea-ro^ i}ia<^ which she wears 

on her bosom, and whose witchery subdues all gods and mortals. 
How she loosens it off her neck (dwo crT7]6ea(^ov) and lends it to 
Here to charm her Zeus with, is told in a lay that teems with 
world-old myths, II 14, 214-8 As the is worn in turn by 
Here and by Aphrodite, the Xorse fable gives the jewel now to 
Frigg and now to Freyja, for that ‘ gold of Fiigg ’ in Saxo is the 
same as Brisinga men Then there is another similarity * the same 
narrative makes Freyja possess a beautiful chamber, so strong that, 
when the door is locked, no one can enter against her will ' hun 

1 Just as from Freyja proceeded the general notion of a heyja frotiw^ so 
necklace-v earing serves to descnbe a beautiful wife or maiden , In Seem 97*^ 
mengld^ (monili laeta, rejoicing m a necklace) means simply femma, but m 
108^ 111^ Menglo^ is a proper name (see p 272 note) , in 222^ mentkogul is 
used of Brynhildr Women are commonly named from their ornaments of 
gold or precious stones, Sn 128 (see Suppl ) 
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Titti ser eina skemmu, er var baeSi fogr ok steik, SYk at fat segja 
menn, of hui&n var Isest, at eingi mS^tti komast i skemmuna 
(witliODt) vilja Freyju/ Sn 354 We are told the trick by which 
Loki after all got in, and robbed her of the necklace , ^ Homer says 
nothing about that, but (II 14, 165-8) he knows of Here’s ddXafMo^, 

rov ol (}>iXo^ vlo<; erev^ev 

^'Hipaiorro^, Trvtciva^ Be 9vpa<; crradfiOLcrtv eTr^pere 
fcXTjiBi, KpvTvrfj, r7)v 8’ ou 6eo^ aXKo<; dvpyev. 

■\Tliat can be more exactly in accordance with that inaccessible 
apartment of Freyja, especially as the l/id^ is spoken of directly 
after ^ Hephaistos (Vulcan), who built his mother the curiously 
contrived bedchamber, answers to the dwarfs who forged the neck- 
lace for Freyja The identity of Frigg and Freyja with Here and 
Aphrodite must after this mythus be as plain as day. 

10 Folla. Sindgund 

Another thing that betrays the confusion of Frigg with Freyja 
IS, that the goddess Folia, now proved by the Merseburg poem to 
belong to our German mythology, is according to it a sister of FrhS,, 
while the OH Fidla again is handmaid to Frigg, though she takes 
rank and order among the Asynjor themselves (Sn 36-7) ^ Her 
ofiSce and duties are sufficiently expiessed in her name , she justi- 
fies our reception of the above-mentioned Abimdia or dame Salonde 
mto Geiman mythology, and coriesponds to the masculme god of 
plenty Pilnihs, Pihiihts, whom the Lettons and Prussians adoied 
Like dame Herke on p 253, she bestowed prosperity and abundance 
on mortals, to her keeping was intrusted the divine mother’s chest 
(eski), out of which gifts were showered upon them 

It may be, that Fulla or Folia was at the same time thought 
of as the full-moon (Goth fullif s, Lith Pilnatis, masc ), as another 
heavenly body, Oiion, was leferred to Fiigg or Freyja in the Mer- 
seburg MS she IS immediately followed by Sunnd with a sister 
Sindgimd, whose name again suggests the path of a constellation 
The Eddie S6l ranks with the Asynjor, but Sindgund (OH SiUn- 

1 He bored a bole and crept through as a fly, then as a flea be stung the 
sleeping goddess till she shook off the ornament an incident still retained in 
nurse^-tales "Conf the stingms: fly at the forging, Sn 131 

2 If we read Fria for Piua, Then Folia would stand nearer to her as m the 
Horse, whether as attendant goddess or as sister Yet, considering the insta- 
bility of those goddesses’ names, she may keep her place by Frouwa too 
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gunnr is unknown to the Edda In ch XXII on the constella- 
tions I shall come back to these divmities (see Suppl ) 

11 Gart Sippia. Sunia Waba. Saga Xanda 

• 

From surviving proper names or even impersonal terms, more 
rarely from extant myths, we may gather that several more 
goddesses of the North were in earlier times common to the rest of 
Teutondom 

Frey’s beloved, afterwaids his wife, was named she 

came of the giant breed, yet in Sn 79 she is reckoned among the 
Asynjor The Edda paints her beauty by a charming trait when 
Fieyr looked from heaven, he saw her go into a house and close the 
door, and then air and water shone with the brightness of hei arms 
(Smm 81 Sn 39) His wooing was much thwarted, and was 
only brought to a happy issue by the dexterity of his faithful 
servant Sldrnir The foim of her name Geidi, gen GeiSar, acc 
GeiSi (Ssem 117^), points to a Goth Gardi or Gardja, gen Gardjds, 
acc Gardja, and an OHG Gart or Garta, which often occurs in the 
compounds Hildigart, Irmmgart, Liutkart, &c , but no longer alone 
The Latin forms Hildegaidis, Liudgardis have better preserved the 
terminal which must have worked the vowel-change in GeiSr, 
ThdrgerSr, Valger5r,Hrimger^r The meaning seems to be cingens, 
muniens [Gurth ?],Lat Cinxia as a name of Juno (see Suppl) 

The Goth siljct, OHG sijppia, sijpjpa, AS s%l gen sibbe, denote 
peace, friendship, kindred, fiom these I infer a divinity Sibja, S'lppia, 
Sil, correspondmg to the OX Sif gen Sifjar, the wife of Thori, for 
the OX too has a pi sifjar meaning cognatio, sifi amicus (OHG 
sippio, sippo), sift genus, cognatio By this sense of the word, S%f 
would appear to be, like Fiigg and Freyja, a goddess of loveliness 
and love , as attributes of O^inn and Thor agree, their wives Fngg 
and Sif have also a common signification Sif m the Edda is called 
the fair-haired, " it hS.rfagra goS,’ and gold is Sifjar hadclr (Sifae 
peplum), because, when Loki cut off her hair, a new and finer crop 
was afterwards forged of gold (Sn 119 130) Also a herb, poly- 
trichum aureum, bears the name haddr Sifjar Expositors see in 
this the golden fruits of the Earth burnt up by fire and growing up 
again, they liken Sif to Ceres, the ^av0^ Arujifjrr^p (II 5, 500) ; and 
with it agrees the fact that the 0 Slav. Swa is a gloss on 'Ceres d(^f» 
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frumenti * (Hanka’s glosses 5®- 6^^) ; only the S m the word seems 
to be the Slav zhiv^te == Zh, and V does not answer to the Teut 
r, B, P The earth was ThOr’s mother, not his wife, yet in Sn 
220 we do find the simple Sif standing for earth T6 decide, we 
ought to have fuller details about Sif, and these are wholly want- 
ing in our mythology ITowhere amongst us is the mystic relation 
of seed-corn to Demeter, whose poignant giief for her daughter 
threatens to bring famine on mankmd (Hymn to Cer 305 — 315), nor 
anything l±e it, recorded 

The Gothic language draws a subtle distmction between sunja 
(veritas) and sunjd (defensio, probatio veritatis) , in OHG law, 
sunna, sunms means excusatio and impedimentum The 01:^ law 
likewise has this syn gen synjar, for excusatio, defensio, negatio, 
impedimentum, but the Edda at the same time exhibits a personi- 
fied Syn, who was to the heathen a goddess of truth and justice, 
and protected the accused (Sn 38) To the same class belongs Vor 
gen Varar, goddess of plighted faith and covenants, a dea foederis 
(Sn 37-8), just as the Eomans deified Tutela. The phrase ‘ vlgja 
saman Varar liendi' consecrare Tutelae manu (Seem 7#), is like 
the passages about Wish’s hands, p 140 As in addition to the 
abstract wish we saw a Wish endowed with hfe, so by the side of 
the OHG wara foedus there may have been a goddess Wara, and 
beside sunia a Stmzd (see Suppl), 

In the same way or saye (saw, tale) is mtensified into a heathen 
goddess Sayd, daughter of Wuotan , like Zeus’s daughter the Muse, 
she instructs mankind in that divme art which Wuotan himself 
invented I have argued m a separate treatise (Kleine schr 1, 83 — 
112), that the /rou Aventiure of the Mid Ages is a lelic of the 
same. 

Nanna the wife of Baldr would be in Goth Nan}?6, OHG 
Nandd, AS the bold, courageous (p 221), but, except in OH, 
the simple female name is lost , Procopius 1, 8 has Gothic ©euSe- 
vdvOa, OH Thio^nanna (see Suppl ) 

Inferences like these, from dying words to dead divinities, 
could be multiphed , to attempt them is not unprofitable, for they 
sharpen the eye to look in fresh quarters [for confirmation or con- 
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futation]. The discovery from legend or elsewhere of a haimony 
between myths may raise our guesses into demonstrations ^ 

12 Eahana (Ean) Hellia (Hel) 

My survey of the gods closed with Oegir and Loki , and the 
goddesses akin to these shall be the last mentioned here 

To correspond to the ON Gefjon the Old Saxons had, as far as 
we know, not a female but a male being, Geban, Geofon (sea, p 239) 
With four giant oxen, according to Sn 1, Gefjon ploughs Zealand 
out of the Swedish soil, and a lake arises, whose inward bend exactly 
fits the projecting coast of Zealand She is described as a virgin, 
and all maidens who die virgins wait upon her, Sn 36 Her name 
IS called upon when oaths are taken sver ek vi^ Gefjon, F Magn 
lex 386 (see Suppl) Gefn, a name of Freyja (Sn 37 and Viga- 
glumss cap 27) reminds one of Gefjon 

Rail was the wife of the seagod Oegir, they had nine daughteis 
who are cited by name in the Edda, and called Rdnar (or Oegis) 
daeti 2 Men who are drowned fall to the share of Rdn, which of 
itself attests her divinity fara til Rdna'i is to get drowned at sea, 
Fornald sog 2, 78 , and sitja at Rdnar to be drowned, Fornm sog 
6, 376 Those who were drowned she diew to her m a net, and 

^ It seems almost as if the MHG poets recogmsed a female personage fr6 
Fuoge or Gefuoge (fitness), similar in ^astic power to the masc Wish, a pei- 
sonified compages or dpixovia. Lachmann directs me to mstances in pomt Ei. 
7534-40 (cont Iwein, p 400) : 

So hete des meisters sm So had the master’s thought 

gepruevet ditz gereite turned out this nding-gear 

mit grozer wisheite , with great wisdom , 

er gap dem helfenbeine he gave the ivory 

und da hi dein gesteine and withal the jewelry 

sin gevellige stat, each its proper place, 

als in diu Gevuoge hat as him dame Fitness bade 

(Conf Er 1246 als in min ware schulde bat) — Parz 121, 11 

Wer m den zwein landen v irt. Whoso in the two lands thrives, 

Gefuoge ein wiinder an im birt , Fitness a vender in him bears , 

he IS a miraculous birth of Fitness, her child, her darling —Conversely, Wal- 
ther 64, 38 

Fr6 Unfuoge, ir habt gesiget Dame Unfitness, thou hast triumphed* 

And 65, 25 ’ 

Swer Ungefuoge swigen hieze , Whoso bade Indecorum hush, 

und sie abe den buigen stieze ’ and hurled her from her strongholds 

It is true, the prefixes ge-, un-, argue a later and colder allegory And the 
weak fern form (acc in -en) would be prefeiable, OHG. Fugga, gen. Fuogun, 
as m N cap 135 hifuogfin, sotigenam (see Suppl ) 

2 Ssem 79^ 144^ 153^ 180 Sn 124-9 185 Eyrbygg saga p 2?4, and in- 
dex sub V Egilssaga p 616 
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earned them off, whence the explanation of her name . rdn neut is 
rapina, rsena rapeie, spoliare (see Snppl ) 

On the discovery of the rare woid rahanen (spoliare) in the 
Hildehr lied 57, 1 build the supposition that other Teutonic lands 
had also a subst rahan (rapina, spolium) and a goddess Rahana 
(conf Tanfana, Hluodana), as well as an Uogi = Oegir.^ 

As we passed from Oegir (thiough Forniot and Logi) to Loki, 
so we may from E^n to Eel, who is no other than Loki’s daughter, 
and like him a dreadful divinity ES.n receives the souls that die 
by water, Hel those on land, and Freyja those that fall m battle 
The ON Eel gen Heljar shows itself in the other Teutonic 
tongues even less doubtfully than Frigg and Freyja or any of the 
above-mentioned goddesses Goth Ealja gen Haljos, OHG Eellia, 
Eellco gen Flellia, Hella, AS Eell gen Helle , only, the personal 
notion has dropt away, and reduced itself to the local one of halja, 
heEia, hell, the nether world and place of punishment Origmally 
Hellia IS not death nor any evil being, she neither kills nor 
torments , she takes the souls of the departed and holds them with 
niexorable grip The idea of a place evolved itself, as that of cegir 
oceanus out of Oegir, and that of geban mare from Geban , the 
converted heathen without any ado applied it to the Christian 
underworld, the abode of the damned , all Teutonic nations have 
done this, from the first baptized Goths down to the Northmen, 
because that local notion already existed under heathemsm, 
perhaps also because the church was not sorry to associate lost 
spirits with a heathen and fiendish divinity ^ Thus hellia can be 
explained from Hellia even more readily than ostara from Ostara 

In the Edda, Hel is Loki’s daughter by a giantess, she is sister 
to the wolf Fenrir and to a monstrous snake. She is half Hack and 
half of human colour (bid hS-lf, en half meS horundar lit), Sn 33, 
after the manner of the pied people of the Mid. Ages , m other 

1 The Trad patav pp 60-2 assure us of a man’s name Kaan, Bhaan 
(Bahan '?) An OHG Baliana rests on a very slender foundation 

2 Hel has no affinity at all with ON^hella petra, helhr antrum, as the 
Goth hallus petra shows (from hiUan sonare, because a rock resounds) a 
likeher connexion is that with our hole antrum, OHG holJ, more frequent in 
neut hoi, for which we should expect a Gothic hul, as m fact a fern hulimdi 
IS caverna, for a cave covers, and so does the nether woild (both therefore from 
hilan celale) Only, the vowels in hole (= huh) and holle (== halja) do not 
agree 
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passages*lier Uachxess alone is made a subject of comparison Udr 
sem Ed, Nialss 117 Fornm sog 3,188, conf Heljaislann for 
complexion of deathly hue, Landnamab 2, 19 hTialss cap 96 
Fornald sog 2, 59 60 death is black and gloomy Her dwelhng 
IS deep do^m in the darkness of the ground, under a root of the 
tree Yggdrasill, in Hiflheim, the mnermost part of which is there- 
fore called Niflliel, there is her court (rann), there her halls, Saem 
0 b 44 a 94 a 4 Her platter is named her knife sulh, 

synonymous terms to denote her insatiable greed The dead go 
down to her, faia hi Heljm, strictly those only that have died of 
sickness or old age, not those fallen in fight, who people Valhalla 
Her personality has pretty well disappeaied m such phrases as i 
hel sM, drepa, beija i liel, to smite mto hell, send to Hades , i lieljii 
vera, be in Hades, be dead, Fornald sog 1, 233 Out of this has 
arisen m the modern dialects an altogether impersonal and distorted 
term, Swed ilijal, Dan ilml, to death ^ These languages now 

express the notion of the nether woild only by a compound, Swed 
luhetCj Dan hehede, the ON hehih (sup|)licium infernale), 

OHG hellawizi^ MHG lulhwize One who is diawmg his last 
breath is said in ON liggja milli heims oc heljar (to lie betwixt 
home and hell), to be on his way from this world to the other 
The unpitymg nature of the Eddie Hel is expressly emphasized , 
what she once has, she never gives back haldi Hel ]?vi er liefii, Sn 
68 , hefir nu Hel, Saem 257% like the wolf in the apologue (Kein- 

hart xxxvi), for she is of wolfish nature and extraction , to the 

wolf on the other hand a helhsh thoat is attiibuted (see Suppl) 

Two lays m the Edda describe the way to the lower xvorld, the 

^ The ancients also painted Demeter, as the wrathful earth-goddess, hlacJz 
(Pans 8, 42 0 Muller’s Enmemdes 168, conf Archseol p 509 the black 
Demeter at Phigalia), and sometmies even her daughter Persephone, the fan 
maid doomed to the underworld ‘/^tn.^6PIoserplna,’ Hor Od 2, 13 (Censorin 
De die nat c 17) Black Aphrodite (Melanis) is spoken of by Pausanias 2, 2 
8, 6 9, 27 and by Athenseus bk 13 , we know the Hack Diana ol Ephesus, 
and that in the Mid Ages black Madonnas were both painted and carved, the 
Holy Virgin appearing then as a sorrowing goddess of earth or night , such at 
Loretto, Saples, Einsiedeln, Wurzburg (Altd W 2, 209 286), at Oettmgen 
(Goethe’s Oorresp with a child 2, 184), at Puy (Buschmg’s Nachr 2, 312-333), 
Marseilles and elsewhere I think it specially significant, that the Ermnys or 
Euna dwelhng in Tartarus is also represented both as black and as half white 
half black, 

® 0 Swed has more correctly ihsel, i e , ihal (Ered. af Normandie 1299 
1356 1400 1414) In Ostgotalagen p 8, one reading has already ihisell for 
i1i3d 1 , they no longer grasped the meaning of the term 
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HelreiS BrynMdar and tlie VegtamsqviSa , m the latter, OSm’s 
iide on Sleipnir for Baldr’s sake seems to prefigure that which 
Herm65i afterwards undeitakes on the same steed m Sn 65-7 
But the incidents in the poem are more thiilhng, and the dialogue 
between Vegtamr^ and the vala, who says of herself 
var ek snifin sniofi (by snow), ok slegin regni, 
ok drifin doggo (by dew), dauS (dead) var ek leingi, 

IS among the sublimest things the Edda has to shew This vala 
must stand m close relationship to Hel herself 

Saxo Gram p 43 very aptly uses for Hel the Latin Pi oserjpina, 
he makes her give notice of Balder’s death In the Danish popular 
belief Hel is a three-legged horse, that goes round the country, 
a haibinger of plague and pestilence , of this I shall treat further 
on Originally it was no other than the steed on which the goddess 
posted over land, picking up the dead that were her due , there is 
also a %oag(jon asciibed to her, m which she made her journeys 
A passage m Beowulf shows h^w the Anglo-Saxons retained 
peifectly the old meaning of the word It says of the expiring 
Grendel 1698 'feorh Megde, hseSene s^wle (vitam deposuit, 
animam gentilem), J^cer hine Hel onfingl the old-heathen goddess 
took possession of him 

In Germany too the Mid Ages still cherished the conception of 
a voracious, hungiy, msatiable Hell, an Oieus esimens, the man- 
devouring ogre * diu Helle fershndet al daz ter lebet, si ne w%i det 
moiner sat,' IsT Cap 72 ‘ diu Helle und der arge w§.n werdent 
niemer sat' Welsch gast It sounds stiU more personal, when she 
has gaping yawning ;jaws ascribed to her, like the wolf , pictures m 
the MS of Ceednion represent her simply by a wide open mouth, 
Der tobende wuoterich The ragmg tyrant 

der was der Hellen gelich, he was like the HeU 

diu daz abgrunde who the chasm (steep descent) 

begemt mit it munde be-yawneth with her mouth 

unde den himel zuo der erden from heaven down^ to earth 
unde IX doch niht ne mac werden,And yet to her it cannot hap 

1 Oi5mii calls himself Vegtamr (way4ame, broken-m to the road, gnarus 
viae), son of Valtamr (assuetns caedibus), as m other places gangtamr (itineri 
assiietus) is used of the horse, Ssem 260^ , but Obinn himself is Gangrabr or 
GanglerSf Vegtamr remmds one of the holy priest and mmstrel Wechtam in 
Humbald 

2 I have supposed that ‘ unde den ^ is a shp for ‘ abe dem’. — ^T raxs, 
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daz SI liner werde vol , that she ever become fuU , 

SI 1 st daz ungesatliche hoi, she is the insatiable cavern, 

daz weder nu noch me ne sprah that neither now nor ever said 
' diz 1 st des ih niht ne mac ’ ‘ this is what I cannot (manage)/ 

Lampr Alex 6671-80 Old poems have frequent allusions to the 
abgrund (chasm, abyss) and the doors of hell helligruoba, hella- 
grunt, helliporta, &c Gramm 2, 458 , der abgrande tunc, der tiefen 
helle tunc (the deep hell’s dinge, darkness), Mart 8S^ 99° 

Of course there are Bible texts that would in the first mstance 
suggest much of this, e g , about the insatiableness of hell, Prov 27, 
20 30, 16 (conf Preidank Ixxiv), her bemg uncovered, Job 26, 

6, her opening her mouth, Isaiah 5, 14 But we are to bear in 
mmd, that all these have the masc or mfernus, with which 
the idea of the Latin Orcus also agrees, and to observe how the 
German language, true to its idiosyncrasy, was obliged to make use 
of a feminine word The images of a door, abyss, wide gapmg 
throat, strength and invincibility (fortis tanquam orcus, Petron 
cap 62), appear so natural and necessary to the notion of a nether 
world, that they will keep recuning in a similar way among 
different nations (see Suppl ) 

The essential thing is, the image of a greedy, unrestormg, female 
deity ^ 

But the higher we are allowed to penetrate mto our antiquities, 
the less heUish and the more godlike may Halja appear Of this 
we have a particularly stiong guarantee in her affinity to the Indian 
Bhavani, who travels about and bathes like Neithus and Holda 
(p 268), but IS likewise called Kali or MaTiaLdli, the great Each 
goddess In the underworld she is supposed to sit in judgment on 
souls. This office, the similar name and the black hue (kala mger, 
conf caligo and iceKaiv6<;) make her exceedmgly like Halja And 
Halja is one of the oldest and commonest conceptions of our 
heathenism 

^ In the south of Holland, where the Meuse falls into the sea, is a place 
named Helvoetslms I do not know if any forms in old documents confirm the 
idea contained m the name, of H!ell-foot, foot of Hell The Eomans have 
a Helium here Inter Helium ac Flevum, ita appeilantur ostia, in quae efiusus 
Ehenus, ah septentnone in lacus, ab occidente in amnem Mpsam se spargit, 
medio inter haee ore modicum nomine suo custodiens alveum, Plin 4, 29 
Tac also says 2, 6 immenso ore Conf supra p 198 on Oegtsdyr (s5e Suppl) 
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Now that we have collected all that could be found concerning 
the several divinities of our distant past, I will endeavour to survey 
their nature as a whole , in doing which however, we must be 
allowed to take moie fiequent notice of foreign and especially 
Gieek mythology, than we have done in other sections of this 
woik it IS the only way we can find connecting points for many a 
thread that otherwise hangs loose 

All nations have clothed their gods m human shape, and only 
by way of exception m those of animals , on this fact are founded 
both their appearances to men, or mcarnation, their twofold sex, 
their intermarrying with mankind, and also the deification of 
certain men, their adoption into the circle of the gods It 
follows moreover, that gods are begotten and born, experience pain 
and sorrow, are subject to sleep, sickness and even death, that like 
men they speak a language, feel passions, transact affairs, are 
clothed and armed, possess dwellings and utensils. The only 
difference is, that to these attributes and states there is attached a 
higher scale than the human, that all the advantages of the gods 
are more perfect and abiding, all their ills more slight or transient 

This appeals to me a fundamental feature m the faith of the 
heathen, that they allowed to their gods not an unlimited and 
unconditional duration, but only a term of life far exceeding that 
of men All that is born must also die, and as the omnipotence of 
gods IS checked by a fate standing higher than even they, so their 
eternal dominion is liable at last to termination. And this reveals 
itself not only by single mcidents m the lives of gods, but m the 
general notion of a conimg and inevitable ruin, which the Edda 
expresses- quite distinctly, and which the Greek system has 
m the background . the day will come when Zeus’s reign shall end 
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But this opinion, firmly held even by the Stoics,^ finds utterance 
only now and then, particularly in the story of Prometheus, which 
I have compared to the N'orse ragnarokr, p 245-6 

In the common way of thinking, the gods are supposed to be 
immortal aiM eternal They are called 6eol alh iovre^, II 1, 290 
494, aletjeveraL 2, 400, addvaroL 2, 814, dOdvaro^ Zev^ 14, 434 , 
and therefore fidicape^ 1, 339 599 m contrast to mortal man They 
have a special right to the name d/a^poroL immortales, while men 
are ^porol mortales , dpb^poros is explained by the Sansk amrita 
immortalis, the negative of mrita mortalis {conf Pers merd, homo 
mortalis) , m fact both amrita and dix^pocno^ next neighbour to 
a/i./3poT09, contain a reference to the food, by partaking of which 
the gods keep up their immortality. They taste not the fruits of 
the earth, whereby the /Sporol live, ot dpovpr}^ Kapirov eSovaiv, II 6, 
142 With ^pot6<; again is connected ^poro^; thick mortal blood, 
whereas in the veins of tlieg^ods flows l^cop (II 5, 340 416), a light 
thin liquid, m virtue of which they seem to be called d^pojoi = 

dpL^pOTOL 

Indian legend gives a full account of the way amrita, the elixir 
of immortahty, was brewed out of water clear of milk, the juice of 
herbs, liquid gold and dissolved precious-stones no Greek poem 
teUs us the mgiedients of ambrosia, but it was an dfM^poair) Tpo(^r] 
(food), and there was a divine drmk besides, ^Xvicb vi/crap, II 1, 
598, of a red colour 19, 38, its name being derived either from vt) 
and KTacrOai, or better from ve/c-rap necem avertens Where men 
take bread and wine, the gods take ambrosia and nectar, Od 5, 
195, and hence comes the 

dpL^porov atjjba Oeoto, 
ix^9> puaicdpecrcTO deota-tv * 

od jdp cnrov ehovcr, ov rrlvova aWoira oXvov * 

Tovvefc^ avaLfjLove^ elcrh kcu dddvaroc KoXioi/rau 

—II 5, 339 

Theirs is no thick glutinous alfia (conf our seim, ON seimr, slime), 
nor accordmg to the Indians do they sweat, and this dvatjjLoyv 
(bloodless) agrees with the abnve explanation of a/Sporo? Tiie 

^ Atque omnes panter deos perdet mors ahqua et chaos Seneca in Herc- 
1014 

^ Cleopatra had costly pearls melted m her wine, and it is said to be still a 
custom with Indian princes , conf. Sneton. Cahg. 37. 
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adjectives ajBporo^, d/jb/3poro<;, d}ji^p6arco^, ve/crdpeo^ are ;^assed on 
from the food to other divine things^ (see Suppl ) Plainly then 
the gods were not immortal by their nature, they only acquired and 
secured this quality by abstaining from the food and drink of men, 
and feasting on heavenly fare And hence the idea of death is not 
always nor as a matter of course kept at a distance from them , 
Kronos used to kill his new born children, no doubt before nectar 
and ambrosia had been given them,^ and Zeus alone could be saved 
from him by being bi ought up secretly Another way in which 
the mortality of ceitain gods is expiessed is, that they fall a prey 
to Hades, whose meaning borders on that of death, eg^ Perse- 
phone 

If a belief in the eternity of the gods is the dominant one 
among the Greeks, and only scatteied hints are introduced of their 
final overthrow , with our ancestors on the contrary, the thought of 
the gods being immortal seems to retire into the background 
The Edda never calls them eylifir or ddauSligir, and their death is 
spoken of without disguise er regm deyja, Seem 37®', or more 
frequently regm riufaz (solvuntur), 36^ 40® 108^ One of the 
finest and oldest myths describes the death of Balder, the burning 
of his body, and his entrance into the lower world, hke that of 
Proserpine, OSin’s destined fall is mentioned in the VoluspS. 9®, 
OSins lam (bane), Sn 73, where also Thorr falls dead on the 
ground , Hrungmr, a giant, threatens to slay all the gods (drepa 
guS oil), Sn 107 Yet at the same time we can point to clear 
tiaces of that prolongation of life by particular kinds of food and 
drink While the einherjar admitted into ValhoU feast on the 
boiled flesh of a boar, we are nowhere told of the Ases sharing m 
such diet (SjBin 36 42. Sn 42) ; it is even said expressly, that 
OSinn needs no food (onga vist Jjarf hann), and only drinks wine 
(vtn er honum bseSi dryckr ok matr, both meat and dunk) , 
with the viands set before him he feeds his two wolves Gen and 
Freki. ViS vln eitt vS,pngofugr OSmn ee lifir (vino solo arnupotens 
semper vmt), S^m 42^ , se lifir can be rendered ' semper vescitur, 

iBoth nectar and ambrosia, like therlioly grail of the Mid Ages, have 
miraculous powers poured into the nose of a corpse, they prevent decay, II 
19, 38 , they ward oh hunger, II 19, 347 353 

2 A s human" infants may only be exposed before milk and honey have 
moistened their bps, conf EA pp 458-9 "When Zeus first receives in the 
assembly of the gods the son whom Leto bore him, he hands him nectar ui a 
golden bowl by this act he recognised him for his child. 
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nutritur; or ‘ immortalitatem nanciscitur/ and then the cause of his 
inimoitality would he found m his partaking of the wine Evi- 
dently tins wine of the Norse gods is to the beer and ale (olr) of 
men, what the nectar of the Greek gods was to the wine of mortals 
Other passages are not so particular about their language , ^ in 
Saem. 69 the gods at Oegii’s hall have ale set before them, conf ol 
giora, 68^, Heimdall gladly drinks the good mead, 4P, ver^ar 
nema oc sambl (cibum capere et symposium) 52, leaves the exact 
nature of the food undefined, but earthly fare is often ascribed to 
the gods in so many words ^ But may not the costly O&hrc&j is 
d'iechr, compounded of the divine Qv§,sir’s blood and honey, be 
likened to amrita and ambrosia ^ ^ Dwarfs and giants get hold of 
it first, as amiita fell into the hands of the giants , at last the 
gods take possession of both O5hroeris dreckr confers the gift of 
poesy, and by that very fact immoitality Obinn and Saga, goddess 
of poetic art, have surely drunk it out of golden goblets, gladly and 
evermore (um alia daga, Ssem 41^) We must also take into 
account the creation of the wuse Qvasii (conf Slav kvas, convivium, 
potus) , that at the makmg of a covenant between the Aesir and 
Vanir, he was formed out of their spittle (hraki) , the refining of 
his blood into a drmk for gods seems a very ancient and far- 
reaching myth But beside this drmk, we have also notices of a 
special food for gods ISunn has in her keeping ceitain ap;ple8, by 
eating of which the agmg gods make themsehes young agaz7i (er 
goSin skulo ^bita, er }>au eldaz, oc ver5a allir ungir, Sn 30'^) 
This reminds one of the apples of Paradise and the Hesperides, of the 
guarded golden apples m the Kindermarchen no 57, of the apples 
m the stories of Fortunatus and of Meihn, on the eating or biting 
of which depend life, death and metamorphosis, as elsewhere on a 
draught of holy water According to the Eddie view, the gods have 
a means, it is true, of preserving perpetual freshness and youth, 

1 As Homer too makes Ganymede ohoxoeveiv, II 20, 234, and of Hebe it is 
even said, veKtap iatvoxoeL 4, 3 

2 2eus goes to* banquet {Kara baiTo) with the Ethiopians, II 1, 423 , orav 
Trphs daira Kal im Bolvrjv icocrt, Platons Phsedr 247, as Tliorr does with the Nor- 
wegians , even when disguised as a bride, he does not refuse the giants* dishes, 
S^ni 73^ , and the Ases boiled an ox. on their journey, Sn 80 

3 In Sansknt, sudha nectar is distmguished from amrita ambrosia Every- 
where there is an eagle in the busmess * Garuda is called sudhehara, or amrita- 
harana, nectar-thief or amhrosia-thief (Pott, forsch 2,451) , it is in the shape ot 
an eagle that Obinn carries oft OtShreenr, and Zeus his cupbearer Ganymede 
(see eh XXX and XXX, Path-crossing and Poetry^ 
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but, for all that, they are regarded as subject to the encroach- 
ments of age, so that there are always some young and some old 
gods , m particular, Odinn or Wuotan is pictured everywlieie as an 
old greybeard (conf the old god, p 21), Tlidrr as m the full 
strength of manhood, Balder as a blooming youth The gods grow 
hdnr ok gamhi (hoar and old), Sn 81 Pieyr has ^at tannfe' 
(tooth-fee) presented him at his teething, he is therefore imagined 
as growing itp In like manner Uranos and Kronos appear as old, 
Zeus (like our Donar) and Poseidon as middle aged, Apollo, Her- 
mes and Ares as in the bloom of youth Growth and age, the 
mcrease and dechne of a power, exclude the notion of a strictly 
eternal, immutable, immortal being , and mortality, the termination, 
however long delayed, of gods with such attiibutes, is a necessity 
(see Suppl ) 

Epithets expressing the power, the omnipotence, of the reigning 
gods have been specified, pp 21-2 A term peculiar to OH poetry 
IS ^i?iregm, Ssem 28^ 50^ 51^ 52^ ^^7lhellog gotJ 1®- , it is of 
the same root as gina, OHG kiiian, hiare, and denotes numina 
ampla, late dommantia, conf AS ginne grund, Beow 3101 Jud 
131, 2 ginne rice, Csedm 15, 8 ginfest, firmissimus 176, 29 
gmfsesten god, teirae dominus 211, 10 g^isecges gin, oceani 
amplitudo 205, 3 

The Homeric pela (=r paSlm, Goth ra]?iz6) beautifully ex- 
presses the power of the gods, whatever they do or undertake 
comes easy to them, their life glides along free from toil, while 
mortal men labour and are heavy laden Oeol peia II 6, 

138 Od 4, 805 5, 122 When Aphrodite wishes to remove her 
favourite Alexander from the perils of battle, rov 3’ e^'npTra^' 
^Acf)po$lr7] pela &o-t€ 6 60 % H 3, 381 , the same woids aie 
applied to Apollo, when he snatches Hector away from Achilles 20, 
443 The waUso laboriously built by the Greeks he ovei turns peca 
pioKa, as a boy at play would a sand-heap 15, 362 With a mere 
breath {irvoLfj), blowing a httle {gKa p^dXa '^v^aG-a)^ Athene turns 
away from Achilles the spear that Hector had thrown 20, 440 (see 
Suppl) Berhta also blows (p 276), and the elves breathe (ch 
XVII), on people 

The^ons of men grow up slowly and gradually, gods attain 
their full size and stiength directly after lirth Ho sooner had 
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Themis presented nectar and ambrosia {afi^pocrtrjv epareiv'^v) to 
the newborn Apollo, than he leapt, fcari^poo^ apc^porov^ out of his 
swathings, sat down among the goddesses, began to speak, and, 
unshorn as he was, to roam through the country (Hymn in Ap 
Del 123 — 133) Hot unlike Vali, whom Eindr bore to O&m , 
when only one mglit old (einnmttr), unwashen and unkempt, he 
sallies forth to avenge Baldr’s death on Ho^r, Saem 6^ 95^ Here 
the coincidence of aKepcrefco/jLTjf; with the Edda’s ‘ ne hofuS kembr ^ 
IS not to be disiegarded Hermes, born at early inoi n, plays the 
lute at mid-day, and at eve diives oxen away (Hymn in Merc 17 
seq) And Zeus, who is often exhibited as a child among the 
Kuretes, grew up rapidly {Kap'iraXiiJL(o<; puevo^; /cal (j^alSipLa yvla 
rjv^ero ro2o dva/croi), and in his first years had strength enough to 
enter the lists with Kionos (Hes theog 492) The Horse mytho- 
logy offers another example in Magni, Thor’s son by the giantess 
larnsaxa when three nights old (J^rinaettr), he flung the giant 
Hiungm’s enoimous foot, under whose weight Thoir lay on the 
giound, off his fathei, and said he would have beaten the said giant 
dead with his fist, Sn 110 (see Suppl) 

The shape of the gods is like the human (p 105), only vaster, 
often exceeding even the gigantic When Ares is felled to the 
ground by the stone which Athene flings, his body covers seven 
roods of land {eTrrd S’ eVecr^e irkXeOpa ireordi/v, II 21, 407), a size 
that with a slight addition the Od 11, 577 puts upon the titan 
Tityos When Here takes a solemn oath, she gasps the eaith 
with one hand and the sea with the other (II 14, 272) A cry 
that breaks from Poseidon’s breast sounds hke that of nine or even 
ten thousand warriors m battle (14, 147), and the same is said of 
Ares when he roars (5, 859) , Here contents herself with the voice of 
Stentor, which only equals those of fifty men (5, 786) By the side 
of this we may put some features in the Edda, which have to do 
with Th&ir especially he devours at a wedding one ox and eight 
salmon, and drinks three casks of mead, Ssem. 73^, another tune, 
through a horn, the end of which reaches to the sea, he drinks a 
good portion of this, he lifts the snake that encircles the whole 
world off one of its feet, and with his hammer he strikes three deep 
valleys in the rocky mountain, Sn 59, 60. Agaih, Teutonic 
mythology agrees with the Greek in never imputing to its gcJds the 
deformity of many heads, arins or legs ; they are only bestowed 

21 
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on a few heroes and animals, as some of the Greek giants are 
€Kar6yxei>pe^ Such forms are quite common in the Hindu and 
Slav systems Yishnu is represented with four arms, Brahma with 
four heads, Svantovit the same, while Porevit has five heads and 
Eugevit seven faces Yet Hecate too is said to hav9 been three- 
headed, as the Eoman Janus was two-faced, and a Lacedaemonian 
Apollo four-armed^ Khuvera, the Indian god of wealth, is a 
hideous figure with three legs and eight teeth Some of the Hoise 
gods, on the contrary, have not a siipeifluity, but a deficiency of 
members OSinn is one-eyed, Tfr one-handed, HoSr blind, and 
Logi or Loki was perhaps portrayed as lame or limping, like 
Hephaestus and the devil Hel alone has a dieadful shape, black 
and white , the rest of the gods and goddesses, not excepting Loki, 
aie to be imagined as of beautiful and noble figuie (see Suppl) 

In the Homeric epos this ideally perfect human shape, to which 
Greek art also keeps true, is desciibed m standing epithets for gods 
and especially goddesses, with which our luder poetry has only a 
few to set in comparison, and yet the similarity of these is signi- 
ficant Some epithets have to serve two or three divmities by 
turns, but most are confined to individuals, as characteristic of 
them Thus Here is Xev/cSXevo^^ or ^oooTTf^ (the former used also 
of Helen, II 3, 121,^ the latter of a Heieid 18, 40), Athene yKavKoo- 
or r}VKQfjbo<^ (which again does for Here), Thetis apyvpoTre^a, 
Ins aeWoTTO^Sj 7roBj]vefjLO<$, ^puo-cSTrrepo?, Eos poSoSa/cri/Xo?, Demeter 
(Ceres) 5, 500, and fcaWLirko/capio^; 14, 326, just as Sif is 

h&rfogr (p. 309), in allusion to the yellow colour of the waving 
corn As the sea rolls its dark waves, Poseidon beais the name 
KvavoxO'Cri^, II 14, 390 15, 174 20, 144. Zeus could either be 

called the same, or Kvav6^pv<s (a contrast to Baldr br§.hvttr, biow- 
whitep 222), because to him belong II 1, 528, the 

hair and locks of Wish (p 142), and because with his dark brows 
he makes signs This confirmatory lowering of the brows or 
nodding with the head (vevetv, Karaveieiv KvaviyaLv eV’ 6(f>p6air H 
1, 527. 17, 209) IS the regular expression of Zeus's will 
KaravavcTOfiaLj aOavdroLcri pbeyLaroti reKfjLoop, II 1, 624 In refusing, 
he draws the head back (dvavevei) Thor's indignant rage is shown 
by sinkmg^'the eyebrows over the eyes (siga brynnar ofan fyrir 

1 0 Muller’s archaeol p 515 

2 And Aphrodite throws her XevKd round iEneas — Tbans, 
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atigun, Sn 50), displaying gloomy brows and shaking the beard 
Obviously the two gods, Zeus and Donar, have identical gestures 
asciibed to them for expressing favour or anger They are the 
glowering deities, who have the avenging thunder at their command, 
this was shown of Donar, p 177, and to Zeus is given the grim 
louring look {Beiva S’ viroSpa IBcov, II 15, 13), he above all is the 
fiiy oxOn^a^ (Ij 517 4, 30), and next to him Poseidon of the 

dingy locks (8, 208 15, 184) Zeus again is distinguished by 

beaming eyes (rpeTrev ocrae (paeivco 13, 3 7 14, 236 16, 645), 

which belong to none else save his own great-hearted daughter 21, 
415 , Aphiodite has opfiara papp^aipovra, 3, 397, twinkling, 
shimmering eyes (see Suppl ) 

Pigures of Greek divinities show a circle of mys and a nimbus 
round the head on Indo-Grecian coins Mithras has commonly a 
circular nimbus with pointed rays,^ m other representations the 
rays are wanting Mao (deus Lunus) has a halfmooh behind his 
shouldeis , Aesculapius too had lays about his head In what centuiy 
was the halo, the aw cole, first put round the heads of Christian 
samts ^ And we have also to take into account the crowns and 
diadems of kings Ammian Marc 16,12 mentions Chnodoinanus, 
cujus vertici flammeus torulus aptabatur IST Cap 63 translates 
the honorati capitis radios of the Sol auratus by hoiibetsHmo (head- 
sheen), and to portray the sun’s head surrounded with flames is 
extremely natural In OIT I find the term rd&a for caput radiatum 
sancti, which I suppose to be the OHG ruota rod, since virga also 
goes off into the sense of flagellum, radius, ON geisli A likening 
of the gods to radiant lummaries of heav^en would at once suggest 
such a nimbus, and blond locks do shine like rays It is in con- 
nexion with the setting sun that Tac Germ 45 brings in formas 
deorum and radios capitis Around Thor’s head was put, latteily at 
all events, a ring of stars (Stephanii not ad Saxon. Gram p 139) 
According to a stoiy told m the Galien restord, a beam came out of 
Charles the Great’s mouth and illumined his head.^ What seems 
more to the purpose, among the Piilwitz figuies, certain Slavic 
idols, especially Perun, Podaga and Nemis, have rays about their 

^ 0 Muller’s archeeol p 481 

2 Getting anz 1838, 229 

3 Tins beam from Charles’s mouth is like the one that shines into his 
beloved’s mouth aud lights up the gold inside (see ch XVI , Menni) 
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heads , and a head in Hagenow, fig 6, 12 is encircled with rays, so 
IS even the rune E when it stands for Eadegast Did rays originally 
express the highest conception of divine and lustrous beauty,? 
There is nothing in the Homeric epos at all pointing that way (see 
Suppl ) 

It is a part of that insouciance and light blood of the gods, that 
they are meriy, and lavgli Hence they are called blib legin 
(p 26), as we find ‘ froh’ in the sense of gracious applied to gods 
and kings, ^ and the spaik of joy is conveyed from gods to men 
Erauja, lord, is next of kin to fioli glad (p 210) It is said of the 
Ases, teitio viro, Ssem 2^ , and of Heimdall, dreckr glad'r hinn g&Sa 
mio5 41^ And ' in svdso gub ’ 33^ contains a similai notion In 
this light the passages quoted (pp 17-8) on the Ihthe and climful 
God gather a new importance it is the old heathen notion still 
lurking in poetry When Zeus in divine repose sits on Olympus 
and looks down on men, he is moved to miith {opocov ^piva rip'\jro^ 
pLUL, II 20, 23), then laughs the blessed heart of him {eyeXaG^cre Se 
ol (j>L\ov ^rop, 21, 389), which is exactly the Eddie 'hlS honum 
hugr i briost], hl6 Hl&rri5a hugr i bnosti,’ laughed the mind m his 
breast a fresh confirmation of the essential oneness of Zeus and 
Th6rr But it is also said of heroes ' hl6 ]?a Atla hugr i briosti,’ 
Seem 238^ ‘ hl6 ])^ Brynhildr af ollum hug,’ with all her heart 
220^^ OS 'hugi ward from&d,’ Hel 109, 7 AS ' m&d ahloh,’ 
Andr 454 Latei, in the Eudlieb 2, 174 203 3, 17 the king in 

his speech is said suh icier e , in the Nibel 423, 2 of Brunhild 
^ mit smiehnden munde si uber ahsel sah,’ looked ovei her shoulder 
Often in the song of the Cid ' som isose de la boca,’ and ' alegie eia’ ^ 
©vfio<i IdvOrj, II 23, 600 , conf 6vp.ov caevov, Hymn m Cer 435 
Half m displeasure Here laughs with her hps, not her brows 
iyekacrae 'xeiKeatVy ovSe pueTCOTrov ctt’ o<j>pvcrt Kvaverjaiv Idvdrjj II 
15, 102 , but Zeus feels joy in sending out his lightnmgs, he is 
called T€p7rcK€pavpo<s 2, 781 8, 2 773 20, 144 So Artemis 

(Diana) is ioxiaepa, rejoicing in arrows, 6, 428 21, 480 Od 11, 

198 At the limpmg of Hephaestus, the assembly of gods bursts 
mto acr/ 3 €< 7 T 09 7 eXa> 9 , uncontrolled laughter, II. 1, 599 , but a gentle 
smile {pbelBav) is peculiar to Zeus, Here and Aphrodite As 

^ Andreas and Elene p xxxvii 

® Helbl 7, 518 din warlieit des erlacliet, truth laughs at that 
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Aplirodite s* beauty is expressed by smile-loving CIl 4, 

10 5, 375), so IS Freyja’s on the contrary by " grS,tfogr,' fair in 

weeping (see Suppl ) 

We have to consider next tlie manner in which the gods put 
themselves in motion and become visible to the eyes of mortals 
We find they have a gait and ste^ like the human, only far mightier 
and swifter The usual expressions are /Stj t^jbev, /Si] lipac, II 
1, 44 2, 14 14, 188 24, 347, 1, 221, 14 224, iSdr^v 

5, 778, ^'qrrjv 14, 281, ttocfI 7rpo0il3d<; 13, 18, TTpocre^i-jaero 2, 48 
14, 292, fcare^jjcreTo 13, 17, drrejSgcrero 2, 35 , and in the Edda 
gengr, Sasm 9% gek 100% g^ngo 70®“ 71^ gengSngo 1^ 5% or else fdr 
31^ 31^ 53^ 75% this fara meaning no more than ire, proficisci, and 
OSinn was even called G&ngleri, Seem 32 Sn 24, ^ ^ , the walker, 
tiaveller , the AS poets use geivdt (evasit, abut) oi sidSde of God 
returning to heaven, Andr 118 225 977 El 94-5 But how 
enormously the walk of the gods diffeis from the common, we see 
in the instance of Poseidon, who goes an immense distance in three 
steps, II 13, 20, or that of the Indian Vishnu, who in three paces 
traverses eaith, air and sky From such swiftness there follows 
next the sudden a^feaiance and disap'pearance of the gods, for 
which oui older speech seems to have used Goth hvafrban, OHG 
huerban, AS hweorfan (verti, fern, rotari) . ‘ hwearf him t& 
heofenum h§.lig dry Men ’ says Caedm 16, 8 , and ' OSmn hmrf ]>%' 
vanished, Saem 47 Homer employs, to express the same thing, 
either the verb aLcxaco (impetu feror), or the adverbs KapTraXliico^ 
(as if dpiraXLfMw^ raptim) and Kpaiirvoo^ raptim Thus Athene 
or Here comes dL^aaa, Od 1, 102 II 2, 167 4, 74 19, 114 

22, 187 , Thetis, the dieam, Athene, Here, all appear icapircCKlgoa^^ 
II 1, 359 2, 17. 168 5, 868 19, 115 Od 2, 406, Poseidon 

and Here Kpatirva, KpaLirvm, II 13, 18. 14 292 , even Zeus, when 
he rises from his throne to look on the earth, (nfj dvai^a^ 15, 6 
So Holda and Berhta suddenly stand at the window (p 274) Much 
in the same way I understand the expression used in S^m 53"" of 
Tli6ir and Tyr f6ro dinugom (i];>ant tractim, laptim, eX/cr^dov), for 
dnugr IS from dnuga, Goth, driugau trahere, whence also Goth 
drauhts, OHG truht turba, agmen, OPT draugr larva, phantasma, 
OHG gitroc fallacia, because a spectre appears and vanishes 
quickly in the aar. At the same time it means the rush and din 
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that betoken the god^'s ajiproach, the woma and omi above, from 
which O'Sinn took a name (p 144-5) The rapid movement of 
descendmg gods is sometimes likened to a shooting star, or the 
flight of buds, II 4, 75 15, 93 237 , hence they often take even 

the form of some bnd, as Tharapila the Osihan gcd flew (p 77) 
Athene flies away in the shape of a apirr] (falcon ^), II 19, 350, an 
6pvL<i bird, Od 1, 320, or a (l>r}V7] osprey, 3, 372, as a swallow she 
peiches avaL'^aaa) on the house’s fjie\a$pov 22, 239 The 

exchange of the human foim for that of a bird, when the gods aie 
departing and no longer need to conceal their wondrous being, 
tallies exactly with 05m’s taking his flight as a falcon, after he 
had in the shape of Gestr conversed and quarielled with HeiSreckr 
viSbrast i vals liki, Fornald sog 1, 487 , but it is also retained m 
many stones of the devil, who assumes at depaituie the body of a 
laven or a fly (exit tanquam coivus, egressus est in muscae 
snnilitudine) At other times, and tins is the prettiei touch of the 
two, the gods allow the man to whom they have appeared as his 
equals, suddenly as they are going, to become aware of their divine 
proportions heel, calf, neck or shoulder betiays the god When 
Poseidon leaves the two Ajaxes, one of them says, II 13, 71 
yap fMeroTTCcrOe •7roBa>u Kprjpidcov 
peV eyv(£iv dir lovt dpiyvccrot Se OeoL 
So, when Venus leaves Aeneas, Virg 1, 402 

Dixit, et avertens rosea cerMce lefulsit 
et vera mcessu patuit dea Ille ubi matiem 
agnovit, t 2 ih fugientem est voce secutus 
So, II 3, 396, Alexander recognises the 

0ea9 TrepcfcaWea ZeLprjv, 
crrrjded 0’ ifiepoevra fcal ofifiara pbapfialpovra* 

And in OH legend, Hallbiorn on awaking sees the shoulder of a 
figure in his dream before it vanishes ]?ykist si^ k herSar honum, 
Pornald sog 3, 103 , as is likewise said m Olaf the saint’s saga 
cap. 199 ed Holm, while the Fornm sog 5, 38 has it siS, svip 
mannsxns er a brutt gekk , conf os humeiosque deo simihs, Aen 1, 
589 This also lingers in ouiv devil-stones at the Evil one’s 
departure his cloven hoof suddenly becomes visible, the cx^ta of 
the ancient god 

As the incessus of Venus declared the goddess, the motion (i0fia) 
of Here and Athene is likened to that of timorous doves, II 5, 778 
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But the ^ding of the gods over such immense distances must have 
seemed from first to last like flying, especially as their departure 
was expressly prepared for by the assumption of a bird’s form It 
is therefore easy to comprehend why two several deities, Hermes 
and Athene* are provided with peculiar sandals (TreSAa), whose 
motive power conveys them over sea and land with the speed of 
wind, II 24, 341 Od 1, 97 5, 45 , we are expressly told that 

Hermes flew with them (TreVeTo, II. 24, 345. Od 5, 49) , 
plastic art represents them as winged shoes, and at a later time adds 
a pair of wings to the head of Heimes ^ These winged sandals 
then have a perfect right to be placed side by side with the J-eather- 
shift (fiabihamr) which Frey,]a possessed, and which at Th&r’s 
request she lent to Loki for his flight to lotunheim, Seem 70®"^ , 
but as Freyja is more than once confounded with Frigg (p 302), 
other legends tell us that. Loki flew off m the ' valsham Friggjar,’ 
Sn 113 I shall come back to these falcon or swan coats in 
another connexion, but their resemblance to the Greek pedila 
IS unmistakable, as Loki is here sent as a messenger from the 
gods to the giants, he is so far one with Hermes, and Fieyja’s 
feather-shift suggests the sandals of Athene Sn 132-7 'Loki 
4tti shiXa, er hann rann d loj)t oh log, had shoes in which he ran 
through air and fire It was an easy matter, in a myth, for the 
investiture with winged hami or sandals to ghde insensibly into 
an actual assumption of a bird’s form GeirroSr catches the flying 
Loki as a veritable bird, Sn 113, and when Athene starts to fly, 
she IS a swaUow (see Suppl ) 

The mighty gods would doubtless have moved whithersoever it 
pleased them, without wmgs or sandals, but simple antiquity was 
not content with even these * the human race used carnages and 
horses, and the gods cannot do without them either On this point 
a sensible difference is to be found between the Greek and German 
mythologies 

All the higher divinities of the Greeks have a chariot and pair 
ascribed to them, as their kings and heroes in battle also fight in 
chariots An o^niJ^a for the god of thunder would at once be 
suggested by the natural phenomenon itself , and tha conception of 
the sun-chariot driven by Helios must also be very ancient The 

^ 0 Muller’s archseol 559. 
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car of Here, and how she harnesses her steeds to it, mounts it in 
company with Athene, and guides it, is gorgeously depicted in II 
5, 720-76, so likewise Demeter and Kora appear seated in a^ 
carriage Hermes is drawn by rams,^ as the Norse Th6rr [by he- 
goats] The Okeamdes too have their vehicle, Aesch' Prom 135 
But never are Zeus, Apollo, Hermes or any of the most ancient 
gods imagined riding on horselack , it is Dionysos, belonging to a 
different order of deities, that first rides a panther, as Silenus does 
the ass, and godlike heroes such as Perseus, Theseus, and above all, 
the Dioscuri are mounted on horses Okeanos bestrides a winged 
steed, Prom 395 It seems woith remaiking, that modern Greek 
legend represents even Chaion as mounted 

In Teutonic mythology the r%d%ng of gods is a far commoner 
thing In the Merseburg poem both Wuotan and Phol ride in the 
forest, which is not at all inconsistent with the word used, ^ faran ’ , 
for it IS neither conceivable that Wuotan drove while Balder rode, 
nor that Balder drove a one-horse carnage Even Hartmann von 
Aue still imagines God riding a horse, and contented with Enit for 
his groom (p 18). Among those that ride in the Edda are OSinn 
(who saddles his Sleipnir for himself, Seem 93^), Baldr and 
HermoSr , in Seem 44^ and Sn 18 are given the names of ten other 
horses as well, on which the Ases daily ride to council, one of them 
being Heimdall’s GuUtoppr, Sn 30 66 , the owners of the lest are 
not specified, but, as there were twelve Ases and only eleven horses 
are named, it follows that each of those gods had his mount, except 
Thorr, who is invariably introduced either drivmg or walking (p. 
167), and when he gets Gullfaxi as spoil from Hrungnir, gives him 
away to his son Magni, Sn 110 Gain's horse leaps a hedge seven 
ells high, Eornm sog 10, 56 175 Even the women of the gods 
are mounted the valkyrs, hke OSinn, nde through air and water, 
Sn 107, Ereyja and Hyndla on a boar and a wolf, as enchantresses 
and witches are imagmed ridmg a wolf, a he-goat or a cat Night 
(fern.) had a steed Hrimfaxi, rimy-mane, as Day (masc) had 
Skinfaxi, shiny-mane 

At the same time carriages are mentioned too, especially for 
goddesses (p 107). The sacred car of Nerthus was drawn by cows, 
that of Ereyja by cats, Holda and Berhta are commonly found 
dnving^waggons which they get mended, the fames m our nursery- 


^ 0 Muller^ axclujeol 563 
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tales travel through the air in coaches, and Brynhildr drives in her 
waggon to the nether world, Siem 227 The image of a Gothic 
deit 7 in a waggon was alluded to on p 107, among the gods, 
Treyr is expiessly described as mounted on his car, while Th6rr 
has a waggon drawn by he-goats on Wbden’s waggon, conf p 
151 (see Suppl) 

When we consider, that waggons were proper to the oldest 
kings also, especially the Fiankish kings, and that their riding on 
horseback is nowhere mentioned , it seems piobable that originally 
a similar equipage was alone deemed suitable to the gods, and their 
riding ciept in only gradually in the coarser representations of later 
times Tiom heioes it was transferred to gods, though this must 
have been done pietty early too, as we may venture to allow a 
considerable antiquity to the story of Sleipnn and that of Balder’s 
hoise or foal The Slavs also generally furnished then god 
Svantovit with a horse to iide on 

Some few divinities made use of a slnf, as may be seen by the 
stories of Athene's ship and that of Isis, and Frey's SkiSblaSnir, 
the best of all ships. Seem 45^ 

But whichever way the gods might move, on earth, through air 
or in water, then* walk and tread, then riding and driving is 
represented as so vehement, that it produces a loud noise, and the 
dm of the elements is explained by it The driving of Zeus or 
Thorr awakens thunder m the clouds, mountains and forests 
tremble beneath Poseidon’s tread, II 13, 18 , when Apollo lets 
himself down from the heights of Olympus, airows and bow clatter 
(€K\ay^av) on his shoulder 1, 44, Seivi) Se fcXayyT] yever^ apyvpioto 
^Lolo, dreadful was the twang of his silver bow 1, 49 In the lays 
of the Edda this sUmng up of nature is desciibed in exactly the 
same way, while the AS. and OHG writings, owing to the earlier 
extinction of heathen notions, have preserved no traces of it 
‘framm reiS OSinn, foldvegr dundi,' forth lode 0, earth’s way 
thundered, Ssem 94®- , ' biorg brotnot5o, brann lorS loga, ok OSins 
sour 1 lotunheima,’ mountams crumbled, earth blazed, when rode, 
&c 73'^, 'fio Loki, fiaSrhami^ dundi,’ the wmg-coat whirred, 70^ 
71^ , ' lorS bifaz (quaked), enn^Uir for scialfa garbar Gymis '^when 
Skirmr came riding SS®- The rage and wnthing of gods who were 
bound produced equally tremendous effects (p 246) 
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On tlie other hand, delightful and salutary products 6f nature 
are also traced to the iramediate influence of the gods Flowers 
spring up where their feet have strayed , on the spot where Zeus 
clasped Here in his arms, shot up a thick growth of sweet herbs 
and flowers, and glitteimg dewdrops trickled down, 11. 14, 346 — 51 
So, when the valkyrs rode through the air, their horses' manes 
shook fruitful dew on the deep vales below, Ssem 145^ , or it falls 
nightly from the bit of Hrimfaxi’s biidle 32^ (see Suppl ) 

Of one thmg there is scarcely a trace m our mythology, though 
it occurs so often in the Greek that the gods, to screen themselves 
from sight, shed a mist round themselves or their favourites who 
are to be withdrawn from the enemy’s eye, II 3, 381 5, 776 18, 

205 21, 549 597 It is called '^ept KoXvm-TeLv, '^epa a^^vv or 
crT€(j)6LVy and the contrary d')^vp o-KeSd^eiv to scatter, chase 
away, the mist We might indeed take this into account, that the 
same valkyrs who, hke the Servian vily, favour and shield their 
beloved heroes m battle, were able to produce clouds and hail in 
the air , or throw mto the reckoning our tarnkappes and helidhelms, 
whose effect was the same as that of the mist. And the Horse 
gods do take part with or against certain heroes, as much as the 
Greek gods before Ilion In the battle of Biavik, OSinn mingled 
with the combatants, and assumed the figure of a charioteer Brum , 
Saxo Gram, p 146 Fornald sog 1,380 The GrimnismM makes 
GeirroSr the proteg^ (fostri) of 05mn, Agnarr that of Frigg, and 
the two deities take counsel together concernmg them. Seem 39 , in 
the Vols saga cap 42, 08mn suggests the plan for slaying the sons 
of lonakr The Greek gods also, when they drew nigh to counsel 
or defend, appeared in the form of a human warrior, a herald, an 
old man, or they made themselves known to their hero himself, 
but not to others In such a case they stand lefore^ leside or 
behind him {Ttapd, II 2, 279 eyyvdi, Od 1, 120 dy)(pv, II 2, 172 
3, 129 4, 92 5, 123 irpSaOev 4, 129 Smeev 1, 197) , Athene leads 
by the hand through the battle, and wards the arrows off 4, 52 , 
she throws the dreadful segis round Achilles 18, 204, Aphrodite 
shields Aeneas by holding her veil before him 5, 315, and other 
heroes are removed from the midst of the fiay by protectmg 
deities (p 320) Venus makes herself visible to Hippomenes alone, 
Ovid Met. 10, 650 How they appear in friendly guise, Od 7, 201 
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seq , now clothed in terror p^o-XeTrol Se Oeol (paivecrdaL ivapyel^, 
11 20, 131 (see Suppl), 

The Iliad, 14, 286 seq, lelates how'^Tirvoq (sleep), sitting in the 
shape of •a song-bird on the boughs of a fir-tree on Mt Ida, over- 
powers the highest of aU the gods , other passages show that the 
gods went to their beds every night, and partook hke men of the 
benefit of sleep, II 1, 609 2, 2 24, 677 Still less can it be 
doubted of the hTorse gods, that they too slept at night Thori on 
his journeys looks out for night-lodging, Sn 50 , of Heimdall alone 
IS it said, that he needs less sleep than a bird, Sn 30 And from 
this sway of sleep over the gods follows again, what was maintained 
above, that of death Death is the brothei of Sleep Besides, the 
gods fell a prey to diseases Fieyr was sick with love, and his 
great hngsott (mind-sickness) awakened the pity of all the gods 
0?Sinn, ISTioiSr and Fieyi, according to the Yngl saga 10 11 12, all 
sink under sicknesses (sottdau!5ir) Aphrodite and Ares receive 
wounds, II 5, 330 858 , these are quickly healed [yet not without 
medical aid] A curious story tells how the Loid God, having 
fallen sick, descends from heaven to earth to get cured, and comes 
to Arras , there minstrels and merryandrews receive commands to 
amuse him, and one manages so cleverly, that the Lord hirsts out 
lauglmig and finds himself rid of his distemper^ This may be very 
ancient , for in the same way, sick daughters of kings in nursery- 
tales are made to laugh by beggars and fiddlers, and so is the 
goddess Ska5i mthe Edda by Lokfs juggling tricks, when mourning 
the death of her father, Sn 82 lambe cheered the sorrowing 
Demeter, and caused her, 'iroXKh Trapaafcw'irTovaa, /xecSficrat yeXdaac 
re, Kal iXaov (tx^lv 6vfi6v, Hymn m Cei 203 (see Suppl ) 

Important above all are the similar accounts, given by Greek 
antiquity and by our own, of the language of the gods Thus, 
passages m the Ihad and the Odyssey distmguish between the 
divine and human names for the same object 
ov Bpidpecov fca'kiovcT^i 0€o4 dpSp 69 Si re 
Acyaccoi/\ II 1, 403 
T7}V rjToo dvSpe<i Barieiap KiKX'go'fcovcnv, 

^ De la venue de Dieu k Ams, in Jubmal’s Nouveau recueil de contes 2, 
377-8 
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aOdvaroi re arnia nroXvaicdpdiJLOLo MvpLV7]<;, 2, 813'’ 
'^(aKiciha KtfcXT^crKovcn deoL, dvZpe^ Se icvfjbLvhiv. 14, 291 
ov *Sidvdov KaXiovcri deocy duBpe^ Be Sfcd/jbavBpov* 20, 74^ 
fjLOjXv Be j-Liv KaXeovai deoL Od 10, 305 
A whole song in the Edda is taken up with comparing the languages, 
not only of gods and men, but of Yanir, elves, dwarfs, giants and 
subterraneans, and that not in a few proper names and rare words, 
but m a whole stung of names for the commonest objects At the 
very outset it sui prises us, that while goS and 8esir are treated as 
synonymous, a distinction is drawn between goS and ginregm In 
13 strophes aie given 78 terms in all on examining these, it soon 
appears that the variety of names (six) for each thing simply comes 
of the richness of the Teutonic tongue, and cannot possibly be 
asciibed to old remnants or later boirowings from any Finnic, 
Celtic or Slavic languages They are synonyms or poetic names, 
which are distributed among six or eight orders of beings endowed 
with speech, accordmg to the exigencies of alliteration, not from 
then belonging to the same class, such as poetical or prose I will 
illustrate this by quoting the strophe on the names for a cloud . 
scj? heitir meS monnom, en Bci)ivdn me?5 goSom, 
kalla mndjiot Vanir, 

'd'} van lotnar, §,lfar ved'rmegiUy 
kalla t heljo Ivtdlm liuhz 

Everything here is Teutonic, and still the resources of our language 
are not exhausted by a long way, to say nothing of what it may 
have borrowed from others The only simple word is sky, still 
used in the Scandinavian dialects, and connected with skuggi umbra, 
AS scuwa, scua, OHG scuwo The rest are all appropriate and 
intelligible periphrases Schrvan [shower- weemng] pluviae expec- 
tatio, from skhr imber, Germ schauer , hrvan just the same, from 
hr pluvia, with which compare the literal meaning of Sanskr 
abhra nubes, viz aquam gerens^ Ymdfiot is apparently navigium 
venti, because the winds sail through the air on clouds YeSrmegin 
transposed is exactly the OHG maganwetar turbo , and hii-hnr 

s, 

^ Perhaps we ought also to reckon aUros and irepKvos 24, 316, which is no 
mere iiriKkqcns as On 7, 138 18, 487 (Od 5, 273) 22, 29 506, though "Aarudva^ 
in this last^ passage happens to have 'S.Kapdvbpios (6, 402) answering to it, as 
ZdvBos has '$Kdjxavdpos 

2 Bopp, gloss sanskr 16^ 209®* 
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hiiliz appears elsewhere as hiilizliiMmr, OS lielith-helm, a tarn- 
helmet, grima, mask, which wraps one in like a mist or cloud Of 
course the Teutonic tongue could offer several other words to stand 
for cloud, beside those six , eg , nifi, OHG nebal, Lat nebula, Gr 
vecj^iXrj , Goth milhma, Swed moln, Dan mulm, Sansk m%ha, 
Gr 6}jLV)(kr]^ o}jiL-)(kr}, Slav megla , OHG wolclian, AS wolcen, which 
IS to Slav oblako as miluk, milk, to Slav mleko , OhT ]?oka nebula, 
Dan taage, MDut sweik nubes, OS gisuerc, caligo, nimbus, AS 
ho5ma nubes, Beow 4911. And so it is with the othei twelve 
objects whose names are discussed in the Alvismal Where simple 
words, like sol and sunna, mam and skin, or loid and fold, are 
named together, one might attempt to refer them to different 
dialects the peiiphiases m themselves show no reason (unless 
mythology found one for them), why they should be assigned in 
paiticular to gods or men, giants or dwarfs The whole poem 
brings before us an acceptable list of pretty synonyms, but throws 
no light on the piimitive affinities of our language 

Plato m the Cratylus tries hard to understand that division of 
Greek words into divine and human A duahty of proper names, 
like Briareos and Aigaion, reminds us of the double forms HlSr and 
Oegir (p 240), Ymir and Oergelmir, which last Sn 6 attiibutes to the 
Hrim]?urses, I5unn would seem by Saem 89^ to be an Elvish 
woid, but we do not hear of any other name for the goddess In 
the same way Xanthus and Skamander, Batieia and Myrina might 
be the different names of a thing m different dialects More 
interesting are the double names for two birds, the or 

(conf Plin 10, 10), and the atero? and Treprcvo^ XaXick 
IS supposed to signify some bird of piey, a hawk or owl, which does 
not answer to the description opvt<; \/yvpd (piping), and the myth 
requires a bird that in sweet and silvery tones sings one to sleep, 
like the nightingale Uep/cvo^; means dark-coloured, which suits ^ 
the eagle , to imagine it the bud of the thundeigod Peikun, would 
be too daiing Poetic periphrases there are none among these 
Greek words 

The principal point seems to be, that the popular beliefs of 
Greeks and Teutons agree m tracing obscure words and those 
departing from common usage to a distinction between divine and 
human speech The Greek scholiasts suppose that' the poet, 
holding converse with the Muses, is initiated into the language of 
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gods,^ and wlieie he finds a twofold nomenclature, he ascribes the 
older, nobler, moie euphonious (to kp^cttop, €v<I>covoV} Trpoyevicr- 
repov ovofjLa) to the gods, the later and meaner (to eXarrov, fiera- 
ryevia-repov) to men But the four or five instances in Homer are 
even less instructive than the more numerous ones of '"the Horse 
lay Evidently the opinion was firmly held, that the gods, though 
of one and the same race with mortals, so far surpassed living men 
m age and dignity, that they still made use of words which had 
latteily died out or suffered change As the hne of a king's 
ancestors was traced up to a divine stock, so the language of gods 
was held to be of the same kind as that of men, but right feeling 
would assign to the former such words as hadgiadually disappeared 
among men The AlvismS,!, as we have seen, goes farther, and 
reserves particular words for yet other beings beside the gods , 
what I maintamed on p 218 about the impossibihty of denying the 
Vanir a Teutonic origm, is confirmed by our present inquiiy — That 
any other nation, beside Greeks and Teutons, believed xn a separate 
language of gods, is unknown to me, and the agreement of these 
two IS the more significant When Ovid in Met 11, 640 says 
Hunc Icelon superi, moitaU Phobetora mdgiis nominat, this is 
imitated from the Greeks, as the very names show (see Suppl) 
The Indians trace nothing but their alphabet (d^vanigari, dSva- 
wiitmg), as our forefathers did the mystery of runes (p 149), to a 
divine origin, and the use of the symbol may be connected with 
that of the sound itself , with the earliest signs, why should not 
the purest and oldest expressions too be attributed to gods ^ 
Homer's eVea irrepoevra (winged vrords) belong to heroes and other 
men as well as to gods, else we might mterpret them strictly of the 
ease and mmbleness with which the gods wield the gift of speech 

Beside language, the gods have customs in common with men 
They love song and play, take dehght in hunting, war and banquets, 
and the goddesses in ploughing, weaving, spinning , both of them 
keep servants and messengers Zeus causes all the other gods to be 
summoned to the assembly {dyopr], Ih8, 2. 20, 4), just as the Ases 

^ 4? pov<TOTpa^^s Ka\ ras waph, Bcois cVtorrarat otde r^v rotv 

bLdK€KT 0 Vi o^e ra tS>v Be&v (ovop-ara), ojs vtto povcrwv KaraTrveopsvos BiXwv 6 
7roi7}T^s on povorokrjTrros icrriVf ov povov ra rwy avBpdtTrwy ovopara may- 

yeXXerat elbivai, aXX* ^crTrep xal ot Beol Xeyovcri, 
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attend at* the J?!ng (S^m 93^), on the rokstola, and by the Yggdra- 
sill (S^em 2^ 44^), to counsel and to judge Hebe, youth, is 
cupbearer of the gods and handmaid to Here (II 5, 722), as Pulla 
IS to Tiigg (Sn 36) , the youth Ganymede is cupbearer too, and so 
IS Beyla at* the feast of the Ases (Ssem 67^) , SMrnir is Frey’s 
shoemaker (81) and messenger, Beyggvir and Beyla are also called 
his servants (59) These services do no detriment to their own 
divine nature Beside Hermes, the goddess Ins goes on errands 
for the Greek gods (see Suppl ) 

Among the gods themselves there is a difference of rank Three 
sons of Kronos have the world divided among them, the sky is 
allotted to Zeus, the sea to Poseidon, hell to Hades, and the earth 
they are supposed to share between them (II 15, 193) These 
three tower above all the rest, like H§.r, lafnhar and ThiiSi in the 
Horse religion, the tiiad spoken of on p 162 This is not the same 
thing as ‘ Wuotan, Donar, Ziu,’ if only because the last two are not 
brothers but sons of Wuotan, although these pass for the three 
mightiest gods Then, together with this tiiad, we become aware 
of a circle of twelve (p 26), a close circle from which some of the 
gods are excluded Another division, that into old and neiv gods, 
does not by any means coincide with this not only OSinn and his 
Ases, but also Zeus and his colleagues, appear as upstarts^ to have 
supplanted older gods of nature (see Suppl) 

All the divinities, Greek and Horse, have offices and ffimctions 
assigned them, which define their dominion, and have had a marked 
influence on their pictorial representation In Sn 27 — 29 these 
offices are specified, each with the words " hann i8e5r fyrir (he 
looks after),’ or * k hann skal heita til, er gott at heita til (to him 
you shall pray for, it is good to pray for) ’ How, as any remnants 
of Greek or Teutonic paganism in the Mid Ages weie sure to 
connect themselves with some Christian saints, to wffiom the 
protection of certain classes or the healing of certain diseases was 
carried ovei, it is evident that a careful classification of these 
guardian saints according to the offices assigned them, on the 
strength of which they are g<X)d to pray to,^ would be of advan- 
tage to our antiquities And the animals dedicated to* each 

1 Aesch Prom 439 Beotu-i rois viois^ 955 viov vioi GCO^-ov? viovs 

Bgovs Euinen 156 748 799 ol yearepoi Beoi Conf Otfr Muller, p 181 

s Conf Haupt’s zeitschr furd alt 1, 143-4 
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deified saint (as once they were to gods) would have to be specified 
too 

The favomite residence of each god is particularly pointed out 
m the Grtmnismal , mountains especially were consecrated to the 
Teutonic, as to the Greek deities Sigt^sberg, Himftibiorg, &c 
Olympus was peculiarly the house of Zeus Zcofxa), to which 
the other gods assembled (11 1, 494) , on the highest peak of the 
range he would sit apait (arep aXKwv 1, 498 5, 753), loving to take 
counsel alone (cuTrdvevOe Oeoiv 8, 10) He had another seat on Ida 
(11, 183 336), whence he looked down to survey the doings of men, 
as OSmn did fiom Hli&cialf Poseidon sat on a height in the 
wooded range of Samos (13, 12) Yalholl and Bilsknnir, the 
dwellings of OSnin and Thori, are renowned for their enormous 
size , the one is said to have 540 doois, through any one of which 
800 einhenar can go out at once, and Bilskirmr has likewise 540 
‘ golfe ’ [ON golfr, flooi] (see Suppl ) 

If now we take in one view the relations of ^ods mid men, we 
find they meet and touch at all points As the created being is 
filled with a childlike sense of its dependence on the creator, and 
prayers and offerings implore his favour, so deity too delights in its 
creations, and takes in them a fatherly interest Man’s longing 
goes foith towards heaven , the gods fix their gaze on the earth, to 
watch and direct the doings of mortals The blessed gods do 
commune with each other m their heavenly abodes, where feasts 
and revels go on as in earthly fashion , but they are more drawn to 
men, whose destinies enlist their liveliest sympathy It is not true, 
what Malt Cap says 2, 9 ipsi dicuntur du, et caelites alias 
perhibentur nec admodum eos mortahum curarum vota 

sollicitant, dnroiQei^c)^^ perhibentur Not content with making 
their wiU Imown by signs and messengeis, they resolve to come 
down themselves and appear to men Such appearance is in the 
Hindu mythology marked by a special name amtdra, %e, de- 
scensus ^ 

Under this head come first the solemn car-processions of deities 
heralding peace and fiuitfulness or war and nuschief, which for the 
most part lecur at stated seasons, and are associated with popular 
festivals , on the fall of heathenism, only motherly wise-women 


^ Bopp’s gloss sansk 21®. 
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still go tReir rounds, and heroes ride through field or air More 
larely, and not at regular intervals, there take place journeys of 
gods through the world, singly or in twos or threes, to inspect the 
race of man, and punish the crimes they have noticed Thus 
Mercury and* O&nn appeared on earth, or Heimdall to found the 
three orders, and Thorr visited at weddings, 05inn, Hoenir and 
Loki travelled in company, medieval legend makes God the 
Father seek a lodging, or the Saviour and St Peter, or merely 
three angels (as the Servian song does, Yuk 4, no 3) Most 
freq^uent however aie the solitary appearances of gods, who, invoked 
or unmvoked, suddenly bring succour to their favoured ones m 
every time of need , the Greek epos is quite full of this Athene, 
Poseidon, Aies, Aphrodite mmgle with the wariiors, warning, 
advising, coveimg , and just as often do Mary and saints from 
heaven appeal m chnstian legends. The Lithuanian Peikunos also 
walks on earth (see Suppl ) 

But when they descend, they are not always visible , you may 
hear the cai of the god rush by, and not get sight of him bodily , 
like ghosts the blessed gods fiit past the human eye unnoticed, till 
the obstructive mist be removed from it Athene seizes Achilles 
by the hair, only by him and no other is she seen, II 1, 197 , to 
make the succouring deities visible to Diomed, she has ‘ taken the 
mist from his eyes, that was on them before ’ 6, 127 
a')^vv 3’ aif rot arP ocpdaXfiwv €\oVj ^ rrpXv 
Q<pp^ eS fyijvaxTKr]^ pfjiev 6eov rj^e Kal avSpa* 

Just so Biarco, in Saxo Gram , p 37, is unable to spy Othin riding 
a wlnte steed and aiding the Swedes, till he peeps thiough the rmg 
formed by the arm of a spiiit-seeing woman a medium that 
elsewheie makes the elfin race visible to the bleared eyes of man 
In another way the gods, even when they showed themselves 
bodily, concealed their divine nature, by assuming the form of a 
human acquaintance, or of an animal Poseidon stept into the 
host, disguised as Kalchas, II 13, 45, Hermes escorted Priam as a 
Myrmidon warrior 24, 397, and Athene the young Telemachus as 
Mentor In the same way Othin appeared as the chariot-drivei 
Bruno (p 330), or as a one-eyed old man Metamoiplioses of gods 
into animals m Teutonic mythology take place only for a definite 
momentary purpose, to which the character of the animal si^phes 
the key , eg , OSinn takes the shape of a snake, to slip through a 
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hole he has bored (Sn 86), and of an eagle, to fly m haste 
(86), Loki that of a fly, m order to sting (131), or to creep through 
a keyhole (356) , no larger designs are ever compassed by such 
means. So, when Athene flies away as a bird, it expresses the 
divinity of her nature and the suddenness of her departure But 
the swan or bull, into which Zeus transformed himself, can only be 
explained on the supposition that Leda too, and lo and Europa, 
whom he was wooing, were thought of as swammaidens or kine 
The form of animal would then be determined by the mythus, and 
the egg-birth of the Dioscuri can be best understood in this way 
(see Suppl) 

In the Asiatic legends, it seems to me, the manifestations of 
deity are conceived deeply and purely in comparison, and nowhere 
more profoundly than m those of India The god comes down and 
abides in the flesh for a season, for the salvation of mankind 
Wherever the doctnne of metempsychosis prevailed, the bodies of 
animals even were ehgible for the avat§.ra; and of Vishnu’s ten 
successive mcarnations, the earher ones are animal, it was m the 
later ones that he truly ‘became man’ (see Suppl) The Greek 
and Teutonic mythologies steei clear of all such notions , in both 
of them the story of the gods was too sensuously conceived to have 
invested then transformations with the seriousness and duration of 
an avatara, although a belief in such mcarnation is in itself so 
nearly akin to that of the heroes being bodily descended from the 
gods. 


I think that on all these lines of research, which could be 
extended to many other points as well, I have brought forward a 
series of undeniable resemblances between the Teutonic mythology 
and the Greek Here, as in the relation between the Greek and 
Teutonic languages, there is no question of borrowing or choice, 
nothing but unconscious affinity, allowing room (and that inevit- 
ably) for considerable divergences But who can fail to recognise, 
or who mvalidate, the surprising similarity of opimons on the 
immortality of gods, their divm^ food, their growing up overmght, 
tbeir journeyings and transformations, their epithets, their anger 
and them 4nirth, their suddenness m appearing and recognition at 
partkig, their use of carriages and horses, their performance of all 
natural functions, their illnesses, their language, their servants and 
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messengers, offices and dwellings ^ To conclude, I think I see a 
further analogy in the circumstance, that out of the names of hvmg 
gods, as Tyr, Freyr, Baldr, Bragi, Zeus, grew up the common nouns 
tyr, frauja, baldor, hragi, deus, or they bordered close upon 
them (see Silppl ). 
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HEEOES. 

Between God and man there is a step on which the one leads 
into the other, where we see the Divine Bemg brought nearer to 
things of earth, and human strength glorified The older the epos, 
the more does it require gods visible in the flesh , even the younger 
cannot do without heroes, in whom a divine spark still burns, or 
who come to be partakers of it 

Heroism must not be made to consist in anything but battle 
and victory a hero is a man that in fighting against evil achieves 
immoital deeds, and attains divine honours As in the gradation 
of ranks the noble stands between the kmg and the freeman, so 
does the hero between God and man Eiom nobles come forth 
kings, from heroes gods icrrlv dvOpcorrov tl koX 6eov 

(TvvdeTOVf o p^rjTt dvOpmrro^ early jxrjre 6eo^y koX crvvapb^orepov eari 
(Lucian in Dial moituor 3), yet so that the human predommates 
'ita tamen ut plus ab homine habeaV says Servius on Aen 1, 200 
The hero succumbs to pains, wounds, death, from which even the 
gods, according to the view of antiquity, were not exempt (p 318) 
In the hero, man attains the half of deity, becomes a dem%god, 
semideus : “g p, iQ ewv yivo<; dvBpcov, II 12, 23 , dvhpoov '^pcIcKov Beiov 
7 e 2 /o?, ot Kokkovrai rjpbideoCy Hes epy 159 Jornandes applies 
semide% to the anses (supra p 25), as Saxo Giam pronounces 
Balder a sem^deum, arcano superilm semine procreatum Otherwise 
in OX wiitings we meet with neither halfgoS noi hMfas but X 
Cap 141 renders hemithei heroesque by ^ halhlota, unde erdkota 
(earthgods) ’ 

Heroes are distmct from demonic beings, such as angels, elves, 
giants, who fill indeed the gap between God and man, but have not 
a human origin. Under paganism, messengers of the gods were 

^HSlftroll, halfnsi are similar, and the OHG halpdurmc, halpwalah, 
halpteiu (ON, haltdan) as opposed to altdurxnc, altwalah. 
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gods themselves } the Judeo-christian angel is a daemon Eather 
may the hero be compared to the Christian saint, who through 
Spiritual strife and sorrow earns a place in heaven (see Suppl ) 

This human nature of heroes is implied in nearly all the titles 
given to them For the definite notion of a divine glorified hero, 
the Latin language has borrowed heros fiom the Greek, though its 
own mr (=Goth vair ON ver,^ AS OHG wer, Lett wihrs, Lith 
w’^yras) in the sense of vir fortis (Tac Germ 3) so nearly comes up 
to the Sanskr vira heros Heros, which originally means a 
mere fighter, has been identified with rather too many things herns, 
"Hpa/cX7]<;, even and aperi] = virtus, so that the Goth 
aims, ON 4r, firi=nuntius, minister, might come m too, or the 
supposed digamma make a connexion with the aforesaid vira look 
plausible More undeniably, our held is a prolongation^ of the 
simple ON, hair, AS. hsele vir the name Halidegastes (like 
Leudogastes) is found so early as in Vopiscus , and a Goth hahps, 
OHG hahd, helid may be safely inferred from the proper names 
Helidperaht, Helidcnm, Helidgund, Helidniu, Helidberga,^ though 
it IS only from the 12th century that our memorials furnish an 
actual lieht pL helide , the MHG heUt, belt, pi helde, occurs often 
enough Of the AS heeled' I remark that it makes its pi both 
hsele^as and h^leS {eg, Beow 103), the latter archaic like the 
Goth mSn6]?s, whence we may infer that the Gothic also had a pi 
hali]?s, and OHG a pL helid as well as helid^, and this is confirmed 
by a MHG pi held, Wh 44, 20 In OS I find only the pi 

helidOs, helith&s , in the Heliand, hehthcunni, helithocunni mean 
simply genus humanum MDut has helei pi helde The ON 
holdr pi holdar (Ssem 114^ llS®- Sn 171) implies an older 
holuSr (like m^nuSr = Goth m^no]?s) , it appears to mean nothing 
but miles, vir, and holdborit (hold-born) m the first passage to be 
somethmg lower than hersborit, the holdar bemg free peasants, 
bfiendr The Dan Kelt, Swed hjelte (OSwed halad) show an 
anomalous t instead of d, and are perhaps to be traced to the 

1 At most, we might feel some doubt about Skirnir, Frey^s messenger and 
servant , but be seems more a bright angel than a hero 

2 With this we should have to identify even the veorr used of Thorr (p 
187) m so far as it stood for viorr 

3 Fortbildung thus staff, stack, stall, stem, stare, &c may be, called 
prolongations of the root sta — Teans 

* In early docs, the town of Heldburg m Thurmgia is already called 
Hehdiberga^ MB 28^ 33. 
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GermaxL rather than the OJST form If we prefer to see both in 
hair and in halij^s the verb haljan occulere, defendere, tueri, the 
transition from tutor to vir and miles is easily made, even the-^ 
Lat celer is not far from celo to conceal 

Beside this principal term, the defining of which was not to be 
avoided here, there are several others to be considered Notker, 
who smgulaily avoids heleda, supplies us in Cap 141 with ' heroes, 
taz chit, herhnga aide chuemga \ This hertinga suggests the AS 
heardingas, Elene 25 130, whether it be a particular line, or heroes 
m general that are meant by it , and we might put up with the 
derivation from herti, heard (hard), viri dun, fortes, exercitati, as 
hartunga in K ps 9, 1 means exercitatio. But as we actually find 
a Gothic line of heroes Azdingi, Astingi, and also an OhT of 
Haddingjar, and as the Goth zd, O'R dd, AS rd, OHG rt corres- 
pond to one another, there is more to be said for the Gothic word 
having dropt an h in the course of transmission, and the forms 
hazdiggs, haddingr, heardmg, hartinc bemg all one word ^ ISTow, if 
the OK haddr means a lock of hair (conf p 309), we may find m 
liaddingr, hazdiggs, &c a meaning suitable enough for a freeman 
and hero, that of crinitus, capillatus, cincinnatus , and it would be 
remarkable that the meanmg heros should be still surviving m the 
tenth century No less valuable to us is the other term chuemg, 
which can hardly be connected with chunmg rex, as N always 
spells it , It seems rather to be = chuonig, derived either from 
chuoni audax, fortis (as fizusig from fizus calhdus), or from its still 
unexplamed root^ Other terms with a meanmg immediately 
bordering on that of hero are OHG degan (miles, minister); 
wigant (pugil) , chamfio, chempho (pugil), AS cempa, ON kappi ; 
the ON hetja (bellator), perhaps conn with hatr odium, beUum , 
and shah, better slad'i, AS sceaSa, scaSa, properly nocivus, then 
prsedator, latro, and passmg from this meamng, honourable m 
ancient times, mto that of heros , even m the Mid Ages, Landscado, 
scather of the land, was a name borne by noble families That 
hen (exercitus), Goth harjis, also meant miles, is shown by OHG 

The polypt Irmmoii 170^ has a proper name Ardingus standing for 
Hardingns ** 

2 Gtrafi 4, 447 places dmoni, as well as chnninc and clinnm, under the all- 
devonriBg root chan , but as kruonx, AS grene viridis, comes horn kruoan, 
AS grdwan, so may chuoni, AS. cene, from a lost chuoan, AS cowan poUere 1 
vigere 1 
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glosses, Graff 4, 983, and by names of individual men compounded 
with hen , conf ch XXY, einheri The OHG lorecchio, hrecchio, 
leccho, had also in a peculiar way grown out of the sense of exsul, 
profugus, advena, which predominates in the AS wrecca, OS 
wrekio, into that of a hero fighting far from home, and the MHG 
reclce^ OX reckr is simply a heio in generaP Similar develop- 
ments of meaning can doubtless be shown in many other words , 
what we have to keep a film hold of is, that the very simplest 
words for man (vir) and even for man (homo) adapted themselves 
to the notion of heio , as our mann does now, so the OX hair, the 
OHG gomo (homo), OX gum% served to express the idea of heros 
In Dmt 2, 314^, heios is glossed by gomo, and gumnar m the Edda 
has the same force as skatnar (see Suppl ) 

Xow, what IS the reason of this exaltation of human nature ? 
Always in the first mstance, as far as I can see, a relation of bodily 
kinship between a god and the race of man The heroes are 
epigoni of the gods, their line is descended from the gods * settir 
guma er M goSom komo. Seem 114^ 

Greek mythology affords an abundance of proofs ; it is by 
virtue of all heroes being directly or mdirectly produced by gods 
and goddesses in conjunction with man, that the oldest kingly 
families connect themselves vath heaven. But evidently most of 
these mixed births proceed from Zeus, who places himself at the 
head of gods and men, and to whom all the glories of ancestors are 
traced Thus, by Leda he had Castor and Pollux, who were called 
after him Dios-curi, Hercules by Alcmena, Perseus by Danae, 
Epaphus by lo, Pelasgus by Xiobe, Minos and Sarpedon by Europa, 
other heroes touch him only through their forefatheis * Agamemnon 
was the son of Atieus, he of Pelops, he of Tantalus, and he of Zeus, 
Ajax was sprung from Telamon, he from Aeacus, he from Zeus and 
Aegina. Xext to Zeus, the most heroes seem to proceed from Ares, 
Hermes and Poseidon Meleager, Diomedes and Cycnus were sons 
of Ares, Autolycus and Cephalus of Hermes, while Theseus was a 
son of Aegeus, and Xestor of Xeleus, but both Aegeus and Xeleus 

^ Some Slavic expressions for" hero are worthy of notice Russ* vittaz^ 
Serv viteZf Russ boghatyr, Pol bohater, Boh boJiatyfy not conn either with 
hogh dens, oi boghit dives, but the same as the Pers behadity Turk bahadyr, 
Mongol baghdtor, Hung bdiovy Manju bdtura, and derivable from t’atdra lively, 
merry , Schott in Erman’s zeitschr 4^ 531 [Mongol bagM is force, jS/a, and 
-tor, -tur an adj suffix] 
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were Poseidon’s cliildren by Aetbra and Tyro Achilles was the 
son of Peleus and Thetis, Aeneas of Anchises and Venus ^ These 
examples serve as a standard for the conditions of our own heroic 
legend (see Suppl ) 

Tacitus, following ancient lays, places at the head of our race as 
its prime progenitor Tmsco, who is not a heio, but himself a god, as 
the author expressly names him ‘ deum terra editum’ Now, as 
Gaia of herself gave birth to Uranos and Pontos, that is to say, sky 
and sea sprang from the lap of earth, so Tuisco seems derivable 
fiom the word tiv, m which we found (pp 193-4) the primary 
meanmg to be sky, and Tuisco, %e, Tvisco, could easily spring 
out of the fuller form Tivisco [as Tuesday from Tiwesdseg] Tvisco 
may either mean coelestis, or the actual offspring of another divine 
bemg Tiv, whom we afterwards find appearmg among the gods 
Tiv and Tivisco to a certam degree are and sigmfy one thmg 
Tvisco then is in sense and station Uranos, but in name Zeus, 
whom the Greek myth makes proceed from Uranos not directly, 
but through Kronos, pretty much as our Tiv or Zio is made a son 
of Wuotan, while another son Donar takes upon him the best part 
of the oflS.ce that the Greeks assigned to Zeus Donar too was son 
of Earth as well as of Wuotan, even as Gaia brought forth the great 
mountain-ranges {ovpea fx>afcpd, Hes theog 129 = Goth fairgunja 
mikila), and Donar himself was called mountain and fairguneis (pp 
169 172), so that ovpav6<; sky stands connected with oSpo? opo 9 
mountain, the idea of deus with that of ans (pp 25 188) Gaia, 
Tellus, Terra come round again in our goddesses Piorgyn, lorS and 
Eindr (p 251) , so the names of gods and goddesses here cross one 
another, but in a similar direction 

This earth-born Tvisco’s son was Mannus, and no name could 
sound more Teutonic, though Norse mythology has as httle to say 
of him as of Tvisco (ON. Tyski ^) No doubt a deeper meanmg 
once resided in the word , 'by the addition of the suffix -isk, as m 
Tiv Tmsco, there arose out of mann a manmsho == homo, the 


^ In tke Boman legend, Bomulus and Eemns were connected throngh 
Silvia mtli Mar^, and tbrongh Anmlius witb Yenns , and Bomulus was taken 
up to keaven The later apotkeosis of the emperors differs from tke genuine 
keroic, almost as canonization does from primitive samtkood, yet even 
Augustus, being deified, passed m legend for a son of Apollo, whom tne god in 
tbe shape of a magon had by Atia , Sueton. Octav 94 
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tliinking self-conscious iDeing (see p 69) , botli forms, tbe simple 
and the derived, have (like tiv and tivisko) the same import, and 
may be set by the side of the Sanskr Manus and manushya 
Mannus however is the first hero, son of the god, and father of all 
men Traditions of this forefather of the whole Teutonic race 
seem to have filtered down even to the latter end of the Mid Ages 
in a poem of meister Frauenlob (Ettm p 112), the same in which 
the mythical king Wippo is spoken of (see p 300), we read • 

Mennor der ^rste was genant, Mennor the first man was named 
dem diutische rede got tet to whom Dutch language God 
bekanh made known 

This is not taken from Tacitus direct, as the proper name, though 
similar, is not the same (see Suppl) 

As all Teutons come of Tvisco and Mannus, so from the three 
(or by some accounts five) sons of Mannus are descended the three, 
five or seven mam branches of the race Fiom the names of 
nations furnished by the Eomans may be inferred those of their 
patriaichal piogemtors, 

1 Inguio Iscio- Iemino. 

The threefold division of all the Germam into Ingaevones, 
Iscaevones and Hermmones^ is based on the names of three heroes, 
Ingo, Isco, Hermino^ each of whom admits of being fiLxed on yet 
surer authority 

Ing, or Ingo, Ingmo has kept his place longest in the memory 
of the Saxon and Scandinavian tribes Eunic alphabets m OHG 
spell Inc, in AS Istg, and an echo of his legend seems still to ring 
in the Lay of Eunes - 

Ing waes ^rest mid Eastdenum 
gesewen secgum, oS he si66an east 
ofer wseg gewat waen setter ran 
]?us Heardmgas ]ione hmle nemdon 
first dwelt with the East I]anes (conf Beow 779 1225 1650), 
then he went eastward over the sea,^ his wain ran after The warn 

1 Pronim oceano Ingaevones, naedn Hermmones, cetexi Istaevones voean- 
tiir, Tac Germ. 2 

2 Csedm 88, 8 says of the raven let out of Eoah’s ark gewat ofer wonne 
wseg sigan. 
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IS a distinctive mark of ancient gods, but also of heroes and kings ; 
Its being specially put forward here m connexion with a sea- 
voyage, appears to indicate some feature of the legend that is 
unknown to us (see Suppl) lag's residence in the east is 
strikingly in harmony with a pedigree of the Ynglmgs given in the 
Islendingabok (Isl sog 1, 19) Here at the head of all stands 
‘ Yngvi Tyrkja konungr/ immediately succeeded by divme beings, 
HiorSr, Freyr, Fiolnir (a byname of OSinn), Svegdn, &c In the 
same way OSmn was called Tyrkja konungr (Sn, 368) from his 
residing at Byzantium (p 163 note) ^ The Yngltnga saga on the 
other hand begms the line with hTiortJr, after whom come Freyr, 
Fiolnir and the rest, but of Freyr, whom the wain would have 
suited exactly, it is stated that he had another name Yngm or 
Yngvifreyr (p 211-2), and the whole race of Ynglingar 'WQ'ne named 
after him.^ Ingingar or Ingvingar would be more exact, as is 
shown by the OHG and AS spellmg, and confirmed by a host of 
very ancient names compounded with Ing or Ingo . Inguiom^rus 
(Ingim§.rus, Ingum^r, or with asp Hincmarus), Inguram, Ingimund, 
Ingiburc, Inginolt, &c Even Saxo Gram writes Ingo, Ingimarus 
As for Ynglingar, standmg for Inglingar, it may be formed from 
the prolongation Ingil in Ingelwm, Ingelram, Ingelberga and the 
Horse Ingellus, unless it is a mere confusion of the word with 
^nglingr juvenis, OHG jungilinc, AS geonghng, from the root 
ling, June, geong, which has no business here at aU (^) ^ — The mam 
point IS, that the first genealogy puts Ingvi before NiorSr, so that 
he would be Frey’s grandfather, while the other version makes him 
be born agam as it were m Freyr, and even fuses his name with 
Frey’s, of which there lurks a trace likewise m the AS "frea 
Ingwma' (p 211). This Ingwina appears to be the gen pi of 
Ingwme, OHG Inguwim, and 'dommue Ingwinorum' need not 
necessarily refer to the god, any hero might be so called But with 
perfect right may an Ingvi, Inguio be the patriarch of a race that 

1 Snorn sends him to Turkland, Saxo only as far as Byzantium — Teans 

2 As tbe Olf genealogies have Yngvi, NiorSr^ Freyr, the Old Swedish 
tables in Geijer (nafder 118 121 475) give Lige^ Neorch, Fro , some have 
Neoroch for Keorch, both being corruptions of Neorth Now, was it by 
running Ingvi ^nd Freyr into one, that the combination Ingv%freyT (transposed 
into AS fre§, Ingwina) arose, or was he cut in two to make an additional 
link % the SMldskaparm^l in Sn 211^ calls Yngvifreyr 0?Sm’s son, and from 
the enumeration of the twelve or thirteen Ases m Sn 21 it cannot he doubted 
that Yngvifreyr was regarded as equivalent to the simple Freyr, 
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bears tbe name of Ingvingar = Ynglingar And then, wliat the 
Norse genealogy is unable to carry farther up than to Ingvi, Tacitus 
kmdly completes for us, by informing us that Inguio is the son of 
Mannus, and he of Tvisco, and his Ingaevones are one of two 
thmgs, either the OHG pi Ingmon (from smg Inguio), or Ingunm 
after the AS Ingwine. 

Thus pieced out, the line of gods and heroes would run 
Tmsco, Mannus, Ingmo, Nmihus, F'lamo (or whatever shape the 
Gothic Frauja would have taken in the mouth of a Eoman). The 
earth-born Tvisco’s mother repeats herself after three mtermediate 
links m Nerthus the god or hero, as a Norse Ingui stands now 
before NiorSr, now after , and those Vanir, who have been moved 
away to the east, and to whom Nioi?^r and his son Freyr were held 
mainly to belong (pp 218-9), would have a claim to count as one 
and the same race with the Ingaevones, although this associa- 
tion with Mannus and Tvisco appears to vindicate their Teutonic 
character 

But these bonds draw themselves yet tighter The AS lay 
informed us, that Ing bore that name among the Heardings, had 
received it from them This Heardingas must either mean heroes 
and men generally, as we saw on p 342, or a particular people 
Hartimg is still remembered m our Heldenbuch as king of the 
Eeussen (Eus, Eussians), the same probably as "Hartnif or 
‘ Hertnit von Eeussen ' , in the Alphart he is one of the Wolfing 
heroes^ Eartunc and his father Immune (Eudlieb 17, 8) remain 
dark to us. The Heard'ingas appear to be a nation situated east of 
the Danes and Swedes, among whom Ing is said to have lived for 
a time , and this his sojourn is helped out both by the Turkish 
king Yngui and the Eussian Hartung It has been shown that to 
Hartunc, Hoarding, would correspond the ON form Eaddingr 
Now, whereas the Damsh Ime of heroes beginning with OSinn 
arrives at Fr&5i m no moie than three generations, OSinn being 
followed by Skioldr, Frit51eifr, Fi&Si, the series given in Saxo 
Gram stands thus • Humbl, Dan, Lother, Skiold, Gram, Hading, 
Frotho But Hading stands* for Eadding, as is clear from the 
spelling of ' duo Haddingi ’ m Saxo p 93, who are the Haddingjar 
often mentioned in the Edda , it is said of him, p 12* ' orientalium 

1 Hermt = Harding in the Swedish tale of Bietnch (Iduna 10, 253-4. 
284) 
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robore debellato, Suetiam reversus/ which orientals again are 
Eutheni, but what is most remarkable is, that Saxo p 17-8 puts 
m the mouth of this Danish king and his wife Eegnilda a song 
which m the Edda is sung by Niord'r and Ska&i (Sn 27-8) ^ We 
may accordingly take Hadding to be identical with NiorSr, ^ e , a 
second birth of that god, which is further confirmed by FriSleifr 
(= FreaUf, whom we have already identified with the simple Frea, 
p 219) appealing m the same line, exactly as Freyr is a son of 
FTiortir, and Saxo says expressly, p 16, that Haddmg offered a 
FroblSt, a sacrifice in honour of Freyr Whether m Fr6^% (OHG. 
Fruoto, MHG Fruote), the hero of the Danish story, who makes 
himself into three, and whose rule is piaised as peaceful and bliss- 
ful, we are to look for Freyr over again, is another question 

In the god-hero of Tacitus then there Imgers, stiU recognisable, 
a Norse god , and the links I have produced must, if I mistake 
not, set the final seal on the reading ‘ Nerthus If we will not 
admit the goddess into the ranks of a race winch already has a 
Terra mater standing at its very head, it is at all events no great 
stretch to suppose that certain nations transferred her name to the 
god or hero who formed one of the succeeding Imks m the race 

There are more of these Norse myths which probably have to 
do with this subject, hghts that skim the deep darkness of oui 
olden time, but cannot light it up, and often die away in a dubious 
flicker. The FormS^li of the Edda, p 15, calls OSmn father of 
Yngvi, and puts him at the head of the Ynglingar once again we 
see ourselves entitled to identify OSmn with Mannus or Tvisco. 
Nay, with all this interlacing and interchange of members, we 
could almost bear to see O&nn made the same as NiorSr, which is 
done in one manuscript But the narrative ‘M Formoti ok hans 
mttmonnum ^ in Fornald sog 2, 12 carries us farther at the top 
stands Bum, like the king of Tyrkland, followed by Burr, 0&^nn, 
Freyr, Nioid'r, Freyr, Fiolmr , here then is a double Foeyr, the 
first one taking Yngvfs place, ^ e , the Yngvifreyr we had before , 
but also a manifold Od'iun, Fiolnir being one of his names (Saem 
10^ 46^ 184®' Sn 3) Burr% and names closely related to 

^ So Wh Muller (Haupfs zeitschr 3, 48-9) has justly pointed out, that 
Ska^i’s choice of the muffled bridegroom, whose feet alone were visible (Sn 
82), agrees Vith Saxons * eligendi mariti Ifbertas curiosiore corporum attrecta 
tione," but here to find a ring that the flesh has healed over SkatJi and 
Bagmnld necessarily fall mto one 
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each other like Folkvaldi and Folkvaldr, and given in another list 
as Bim % and Boi s, seem clearly to he the Bim and Bott cited by 
Sn 7 8 as forefatheis of the three bi others OSinn, Vili, Ve (see p 
162) Now, Bm^ IS that fiist man or human being, who was 
licked out qf the rocks by the cow, hence the gristporo (erst-born), 
an OHGr Poro, Goth Ba'dra ; Boir might be OHG Fanf, Goth 
Bants or whatever form we choose to adopt, anyhow it comes from 
bairan, a loot evidently well chosen in a genealogical tale, to denote 
the first-born, first-created men ^ Yet we may think of Byr too, 
the wish- wind (see Oskabyrr, p 144) Must not Biti Bon\ Od'inn 
be parallel, though under other names, to Tvisco, Mannus, Ingmo ^ 
Inguio has two brothers at his side, Iscio and Heimino, as OSinn 
has Vili and Ve, we should then see the reason why the names 
T^ski and MaSi^ are absent from the Edda, because Bun and Bon 
are their substitutes, and se\eial other things would become 
intelligible Tvisco is ‘ten a editus,’ and Bums pioduced out of 
stone , when we see Obinn heading the Ynglingar as well as 
Inguio the Ingaevones, we may find in that a confiimation of the 
hypothesis that Saxons and Clieruscans, preeminently worshippers 
of Wodan, formed the flower of the Ingaevones These gods and 
demigods may appear to be all running into one another, but always 
theie emerges fiom among them the real supieme divinity, 
Wuotan 

I go on expounding Tacitus Everything confirms me in the 
conjecture that Inguio’s or Ingo's brother must have been named 
Isc%Oj Isco, and not Istio, Isto Theie is not so much weight to be 
laid on the fact that sundiy MSS even of Tacitus actually read 
Iscaevones we ought to examine more narrowly, whether the st 
in Phny’s Istaevones be everywheie a matter of certainty , and 
even that need not compel us to give up our sc, Iscaevo was 
perhaps hable to be corrupted by the Romans themselves into Istaevo, 
as Vistula ciept m by the side of the truer Viscula (Weichsel) But 
what seem irrefragable proofs are the Bscio and Etstczon^ of 

1 So m the Eigsmal 105% BurT% called the first, Bam the second, and Io& 
(conf AS eaden) the third child of Pat5ir and M65ir 

2 ON for man smg mat5r, mannis, manni, mann , pb menn, manna, 
monnum, meim 

3 In Nennius § 17, Stevenson and Sanmarte (pp 39. 40) have adopted the 
very worst reading Hmtw, 
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ISTennius, in a tradition of the Mid Ages not adopted fron^ Tacitus, 
and the Isiocon^ in a Gaehc poem of the 11th century (see Suppl) 
If this will not serve, let internal evidence speak m Tuisco and 
Mannisco we have been giving the suffix -isc its due, and Tuisto, a 
spelling which likewise occurs, is proof against all ^attempt at 
explanation Now Isco, as the thud name in the same genealogy, 
would agree with these two For Tvisco and Mannus the Norse 
legend substitutes two other names, but Inguio it has preserved m 
Ingvi , ought not his brother Iscio to be discoverable too ^ I fancy 
I am on his track in the Eddie Ash\ a name that is given to the 
first-created man again (Seem. 3 Sn 10), and means an aslvtree 
It seems strange enough, that we also come across this ash (let 
interpretation understand it of the tree or not) among the Eunic 
names, side by side with ‘ me, ziu, er,’ all heroes and gods , and 
among the ON names for the earth is Eshja, Sn 220^ And even 
the vowel-change in the two forms of name, Iscio and Askr, holds 
equally good of the suj0S.x -^s^, -ash 

Here let me give vent to a daring fancy In our language the 
relation of lineal descent is mainly expressed by two suffixes, 
ING and ISK Manning means a son the offspring of man, and 
mannisko almost the same I do not say that the two divine 
ancestors were borrowed from the grammatical form, still less that 
the grammatical form origmated in the heroes’ names I leave the 
vital connexion of the two thmgs unexplained, I simply indicate it. 
But if the Ingaevones hving ‘ proximi oceano ’ were Saxon races, 
which to this day are addicted to deriving with -ing, it may be 
remarked that Asciburgy a sacred seat of the Iscaevones who dwelt 
‘ proximi Eheno,’ stood on the Ehme ^ Of Ashr, and the relation 
of the name to the tree, I shall treat in ch XIX , of the Iscae- 
vones it remains to be added, that the Anglo-Saxons also knew a 
hero Oesc, and consequently Oescingas 

Zeuss, p 73, gives the preference to the reading Istaevones, 
connectmg them with the Astmgi, Azdingi, whom I (p 342) took for 
Hazdingi, and identified with the ON Haddingjar, AS Heardmgas, 
OHG HertingS- The hypothesis of Istaevones = Izdaevones would 
require that the Goth zd = AS rd,'*OHG rt, should m the time of 

1 Pointed out by Leo in the zeitscbr f d alt 2, 534 

2 Conf AskltCin (Aseba near Amberg), Askiprnnno (Eschbom near Frank- 
fort), Askipah (Eschbach, Eschenbacb) in various parts , Ascarih, a man^s 
name (see Suppl). 
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Tacitus have prevailed even among the Ehine Germans , I have never 
yet heard of an OHG ArtmgS,, ErtingS,, nor of an ON" Addingar, 
Eddingar According to this conjecture, ingenious anyhow and 
worth examining further, the ancestral hero would be called Tshoz=: 
Izdio, Izdvxp, OHG. Urfo^ ON" Uddi, with which the celebrated 
teim edda proavia would agree, its Gothic form being izd6, OHG 
ertS, Izdo, Izdio proavus would seem m itself an apt name for the 
founder of a race The fluctuation between -i and a would be common 
to both interpretations, ^ Iscaevones = Asking^ ' and ‘ Istaevones= 
Arting^ \ 

The third son of Mannus will occupy us even longer than his 
brothers Ermine’s posterity completes the cycle of the three mam 
races of Germany Ingaevones, Iscaevones, Heromnones The order 
in which they stand seems immaterial, in Tacitus it merely follows 
their geographical position , the initial vowel common to them 
leads us to suppose an alliterative juxtaposition of the ancestral 
heroes in German songs The aspirate given by the Eomans to 
Herminones, as to Hermunduri, is strictly no part of the German 
word, but IS also very commonly retained by Latin writers of the 
Mid Ages in proper names compounded with Irmm. In the name 
of the historical Arminms Tacitus leaves it out. 

As with Inguio and Iscio, we must assign to the hero’s name 
the otherwise demonstrable weak form Iimino} Goth 

Airmana : it is supported by the derivative Herminones, and even 
by the corruptions ' Hisicion, Armenon, Hegno ’ in Hennius (see 
Suppl) Possibly the strong-formed Irman, Iimin, Armin may 
even be a separate root But what occurs far more frequently than 
the simple word, is a host of compounds with irman-, irmin-, not 
only proper names, but other expressions concrete and abstract : 
Goth Ermanaricus (Alrmanareiks), OHG Irmanrih, AS Eormenric, 
ON lormunrekr, where the u agrees with that in the national 
name Hermundurus , OHG. Irmandegan, Irmandeo, Irmanperaht, 
Irmanfrit, Irminolt, Irmandrht, Irmangart, Irmansumt, &c Atten- 
tion is claimed by the names of certain animals and plants . the 
ON lormungandr is a snake, and lormunrekr a bull, the AS 
Eormenwyrt and Eormenleaf is said to be a mallow, which’ I also 

1 Pertz 1, 200 300 2, 290 463 481 , the abbas Irmmo of Charles the 
Great’s tune is known well enough now , and a female name lamin is met 
with in deeds 
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find written geonnenwyrt, geormenleaf Authorities for Irmangot, 
irmandiot, OS irnnnthiod, irminman, irmansnl, &c , &c , have been 
given above, p 118 A villa Irmenld, a wood (in ilia silva, 
scaras sexaginta) is named in a deed of 855, Bondam's charterbook, 
p 32 Silva Irminlo, Lacombl 1, 31 

In these compounds, especially those last named, irman seems 
to have but a general intensifying power, without any distinct 
reference to a god or hero (conf Woeste, mittheiL p 44) , it is 
like some other words, especially got and diot, regin and megm, 
which we find used m exactly the same way If it did contain 
such reference, Eoimenleaf would be Eormenes leaf, like Eorneotes 
folme, Wuotanes wee Irmandeo then is much the same as 
Gotadeo, Irmanrih as Diotrih , and as irmangot means the gieat 
god, irmandiot the great people, lormungrund the gieat wide earth, 
so irmans^l cannot mean more than the gieat pillar, the very sense 
caught by Eudolf in his tianslation univeisahs columna (p. 117) 

Tins IS all veiy true, but there is nothing to prevent Irmino or 
Irmin having had a peisonal reference in previous centuiies have 
we not seen, side by side with Zeus and Tyr, the common noun 
deus and the prefix ty-, tir- (p 195-6) ^ conf p 339 If Ssetexesdaeg 
has got rubbed down to Saturday, Sateidach (p 125), so may Eritac 
point to a former Eiestac (p 202), Eormenleaf to Eormenes leaf, 
Iimansfil to Iimanessul, we also met with Donnerbuhel for 
Donnersbuhel (p 170), Woenlet for Woenslet, and we say 
Frankfurt for Eiankenfurt [Oxfoid for Oxenaford, &c] The more 
the sense of the name faded out, the more readily did the genitive 
form drop away, the OHG godes hfis is more literal, the Goth 
gu|?h1is more abstract, yet both are used, as the OS regano giscapu 
and legangiscapu, metodo giscapu and metodgiscapu held their 
ground simultaneously As for geoimen = eormen, it suggests 
Geimanus (Gramm 1, 11) 

It IS true, Tacitus keeps the Hermim that hes latent in his 
Herminones apart from Armmius wuth whom the Eomans waged 
vrar ; yet his famous ^ canitur adliuc barbaras apud gentes,’ applied 
to the destroyer of Vaius, might easily anse through simply 
misinterpreting such accounts as "reached the Eoman ear of 
Germmi songs about the mythical hero Granted that irmansul 
expressed word for word no more than ‘ huge pillar,’ yet to the people 
that worshipped it it must have been a divine image, standing for 
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a particular god To discover who tins was, we can only choose 
one of two ways , either he was one of the three great divinities, 
W6dan, Thonai, Tiu, or some being distinct from them 

But here we must, above all things, ponder the passage partly 
quoted on ^ 111 fiom Widukmd, himself a Saxon, it says, a 
heathen god was woi shipped, whose name suggested Mms, his 
pillai -statue Hcicules, and the place wheie he was set up the sun 
or Apollo Alter that, he continues ' Ex hoc appaiet, aestima- 
tionem illoium utcumque probabilem, qui Saxones originem duxisse 
putant de Graecis, quia Humin vel Hmmes graece Mars dicitur, 
quo vocabulo ad laudem vel ad vituperationem usque hodie etiam 
ignorantes utimur ’ From this it follows, that the god to whom 
the Saxons saciificed after then victory over the Thunngians was 
called Hvi mm, h min, and in the 10th century the name was still 
affixed in praise or blame to very eminent or very desperate 
chaiacteis^ Apollo is brought in by the monk, because the altar 
was built ad oiientalem portam, and Hercules, because his pillai 
called up that of the native god, no other idol can have been 
meant, than precisely the I't imns'&l (pp 115 — 118), and the true form 
of this name must have been h mines, Irmanes or Hmmnes s'uX 
The Saxons had set up a pillar to their Irmm on the banks of the 
Unstrut, as they did in their own home 

The way Hirmin, Hermes and Mars are put together seems a 
perfect muddle, though Widukmd sees in it a confirmation of the 
story about the Saxons being sprung from Alexander’s army 
(Widuk 1, 2 Sachsensp 3, 45) We ought to lemember, first, 
that Wodan was occasionally translated Mars instead of Mercuiius 
(pp 121 1 33), and had all the appearance of the Roman Mars 
given him (p 133), then further, how easily Irmm or Hirmm in 
this case would lead to Heimes, and Aies to Mars, for the Irminsfil 
itself IS connected wuth Eres-burg (p 116) What the Coivei 
annalist kept distinct (p 111), the two images of Ares and of 
Hermes, are confounded by Widukmd But now, which has the 
better claim to be Irmm, Mars or Mercury On p 197 I have 
pronounced rather m favour of*Mars, as Mullenhoff too (Haupt 7, 
384) identifies Irmm with Ziu , one might even be inclmed t5 see 

^ Much as we say now he is a regular deml, or in Lower Saxony hamei 
(p 182) The prefix %rmvn- likewise intensifies in a good or bad.seii^^e vilkc, 
Mrnjingod, inmnthiod,’ there may have been an mninthiob = ‘meginthiob, 
legintmob ’ 
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in it the name of the war-god brought out on p 202, ' Eru, Heru/ 
and to dissect Irman, Erman into Ir-man, Er-man, though, to judge 
by the foims Irmin, Eoimen, Ermun, lormun, this is far from* 
probable, the word being derivative indeed, yet simple, not com- 
pound , we never find, in place of Ertag, dies Martis, any such 
form as Ermintac, Irminestac On behalf of Mercuiy there would 
speak the accidental,^ yet striking similarity of the name Irmansul 
or Hirmensul to and epfia = prop, stake, pole, pillar (p 

118), and that it was precisely Hermes’s image or head that used 
to be set up on such epixara, and further, that the Mid Ages 
referred the irmen-pillars to Mercury (p 116) In Hirmin the 
Saxons appear to have worshipped a Wddan imaged as a wai nor 

If this view be well grounded, we have Wodan wedging himself 
into the ancient line of heroes , but the question is, whether h mm 
is not to he regarded as a second birth or son of the god, whether 
even an ancestral heio Ii mino is not to be distinguished from this 
god Irmin, as Hermino in Tacitus is from Armimus ^ So from thiod, 
legin, were formed the names Thiodo, Eegino It would be harder 
to show any such relation between Ing and Ingo, Isc and Isco, but I 
think I can suggest another principle which will decide this pomt 
when races name themselves after a famous ancestor, this may be a 
deified man, a demigod, but never a purely divine being Theie are 
Ingaevones, Iscaevones, Herminones, Oescingas, Scilfingas, Ynglin- 
gar (for Ingingar), Yolsungar, Skioldfingar, ISriflungar,^ as there were 
Heracleidae and Pelopidae, but no Wodeningas or Thunoiingas, 
though a Wddenmg and a Kronides The Anglo-Saxons, with 
W6den always appearing at their head, would surely have borne 
the name of Wbdemngas, had it been customary to take name 
from the god himself Nations do descend fiom the god, but 
through the medium of a demigod, and after him they name them- 
selves A national name taken fiom the highest god would have 
been impious arrogance, and alien to human feeling 

As Lower Saxony, especially Westphalia, was a chief seat of 
the Irmin-worship, we may put by the side of Widukind’s account 
of Hirmin a few other traces of ins name, which is not even yet 

^ To the „ Greek aspirate corresponds a Teutonic S, not H o, j) sa, so , 
cWa sibim , dXs salt [There are exceptions 6, tj, ol he, her, hig , 6Xos whole, 
hela , eXS haul, holen] 

^ A patronymic sulfix is not necessary the Gr^utos, Gevissi, Su^p^ take 
name from G4uts, Gevia, Su^p, divme heroes. 
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entirely extinct in that part of Germany Strodtmann has noted 
down the following phrases m Osnabruck 'he ment, use herre 
gott heet Herm (he thinks our Lord is called H , ^ ^ is never angry) , 
use herre gort heet inch He') r)i, he heet leve herre, un weet wal to- 
te-giipen (khows how to fall on) ’ Here there seems unconcealed 
a slight longing for the mild rule of the old heathen god, in 
contrast to the strictly judging and punishing Christian God In 
Saxon Hesse (on the Diemel), in the districts of Paderborn, Eavens- 
berg and Munster, in the bishopric of Minden and the duchy of 
Westphalia,^ the people have kept alive the rhyme 
Hermen, sla dermen, 
sla pipen, sla trummen, 
de kaiser wil kummen 
met hamer un stangen,^ 
wil He) men uphangen 

Hermen is challenged, as it were, to strike up his war-music, to 
sound the catgut, pipe and drum , but the foe draws mgh with 
maces and staves, and will hang up Hermen (see Suppl ) It is not 
impossible that m these rude words, which have travelled down the 
long tiadition of centuries, are preserved the fragments of a lay 
that was first heard when Charles destroyed the Irmensul They 
cannot so well be interpreted of the elder Armmius and the Eomans ^ 
The strikmg and the staves suggest the ceremony of cairying out 
the Summer 

In a part of Hesse that hes on the Werra, is a village named 
Ermschwerd, which m early documents is called Ermeswerdei, 
Armesweid,^ H'lmenee'werde (Dronke’s trad fuld p 123), Hrmenes- 
werethe (Vita Meinwerci an 1022 Leibn 1, 551),=:Irmineswerid, 
insula Iimini, as other gods have their isles oi eas This mterpie- 
tation seems placed beyond a doubt by other such names of places 
Leibn scr 1, 9 and Eccard, Er oi 1, 883, De orig Germ 397 

^ Eoimners Hessen 1 p 66 note Westphaha (Minden 1830) i 4, 52 
The tune is given m Schumann’s Musical zeitiing for 1836 

® Variants imt stangen und prangen (which also means staves) , mit 
hamer un tangen (tongs) • 

^ This explanation has of course been tried some have put Hermann for 
Hermen, others add a narrative verse, which I do not suppose iS found in the 
people’s mouth ' un Hermen slaug dermen, slaug pxpen, slang trummen, de 
tursten sind kummen met all ereii mannen, hebt Varm uphangen ’ 

^ The same vowel-change is seen m Ermenmlen (deed of 1298 in Baring’s 
Clavis dipl p *193 no 15), a We&tphalian village, now called Armensenk 
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give Irmineswagen for the constellation arctus, planstrum coeleste, 

I do not know on what authority this warn would stand beside 
Wuotanswagen, Donneiswagen, and even Ingswagen 

Some of the later AS and several 0 Engl authorities, in 
specifying four great highways that traverse England, name 
amongst them Emungestrete, running from south to north of the 
island^ But we may safely assume the pure AS foim to have 
been Eormenstrset or Eormenes-stiaet, as another of the four ways, 
Wmtlingastrcet, occurs in the Saxon Chron (Ingr 190 Thoipe’s 
anal p 38), and in the Treaty of Alfred and Guthiun (Thorpe, p 
Gb), and ' andlang Waethnga straet’ m Kemble 2,250 (an 944) 
Lye has lum^gsticet together with both without refer- 

ences The conjectural Eormenstr^et would lead to an OHG 
Irmansti&za, and Eoimenesstreet to IrmanesstrSza, with the mean- 
ings via publica and via Irmani 

Now it is not unimportant to the course of our mquiry, tliat 
one of the four highways, Wietlingastraet, is at the same time 
translated to the sky, and gets to look quite mythical A plain 
enough road, extending from Dover to Cardigan, is the niilhy ijuay 
m the heavens, %e , it is tiavelled by the car of some heathen god 
Chaucer (House of Eame 2, 427), desciibing that pait of the 
sky, says 

Lo there, quod he, cast up thine eye, 
se yondir, lo, the galaxie, 
the whiche men clepe the milky vay 
for it IS white, and some parfay 
ycaUin it han WaiVmgehtreU, 
that onis w^as brente with the hete, 
whan that the sunnis sonne the lede, 
winch lute Phaeton, wolde lede 
algate his fathirs carte and gie 

In the Complaint of Scotland, p 90, it is said of the comet ‘ it 
apeiis oft in the quhyt circle callit circulus lacteus, the quhilk the 
maiynalis callis Vatlanstreit \ In Douglas’s Virgil, p 85 

2 nil clieminii Wathngestrete, I^osse, Hickemldestrete, Enmngestrete 
(Tholpe’s Anc la-Nvs, p 192; , conf Henry of Hunt (Erningestreet), kob oi 
Glonc, Oxf J742, p 299 (also Erning, aftci the preceding) Eanulph 
Highden’s Polychr , ed Oxon p 196 Leland s Itinerary, Oxf 1744 6,108 — 
140 Glhson in App chion 8ax p 47 Camden’s Britannia, ed Gibbon, 
Lond 1753, p Ixxix In the map to Lappenbergs Hist of Engl, the direction 
of the foni loadt. is indicated 
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©f every sterne tlie twynkling iiotis lie 
tliat in the still lievin move cours we se, 

Arthnrys house, and Hyades betaikmng rane, 
Wathngestrete, the Horne and the Charlewane, 
the leirs Orion with his goldin glave 
Wsetlinga is plainly a gen pi , who the Waetlings were, and how 
they came to give then name to an earthly and a heavenly street, 
we do not know Chaucer perhaps could still have told us, but he 
piefeis to harp at the Greek my thus Phaethon, also the son of a 

god, when he piesumed to guide his father’s sun-chariot, burnt a 
broad streak in the sky, and that is the tiack we call the milky 
way The more common view was, that Here, indignant at the 
bantling Hermes or Herakles being put to her breast, spilt her 
milk along the sky, and hence the biight phenomenon Ho doubt, 
among other nations also, fancy and fable have let tlie names of 
earthly and heavenly roads run into one another ^ 

A remarkable instance of this is found in one of our national 
traditions , and that will bring us round to Irmin again, whom we 
almost seem to have lost sight of. 

^ I liniit myself to briefly quoting some other names for the miHy way 
In Arabic it is taril al thibn (via stiamims) , Syriac scheml tevno (via paleae) , 
Mod Hebrew nehbat theben (semita paleae) , Pers mh hah keshcin (via stramen 
trahentis) , Copt fimoit ende pitoh (via strammis) , Ethiop hasare mmanegade 
(stipula viae) , Arab again derb ettubemn (path of the chopped-straw earners) , 
Tiiik saman uglir%8% (paleam rapiens, paleae fur) , Armen hartacol or hartacogh 
(paleae fur) , m these names run upon scattered chaff, vhich a thief dropt in 
his flight More simple is the Arabic majerra (tractus), nalir al majerra 
(flumen tractus), and the Boman conception of path of the gods or to the gods , 
also Iroq path of souls, Turk hadplerjuU (pilgnms’ path), hadji is a pilgrim to 
Mecca and Medina very similar is the Christian term used in the Mid Ages, 
‘ galaxias via sancti Jacobi ’ already in John of Genoa’s Catholicon (13th cent ) , 
camino di Santiago, chemin de saint J agues, Jacobsstmsse, Slov zesta Rim 
(road to Borne), from the pilgrimages to Galicia or Borne, which led to heaven 
[was there no thought of Jacob’s ladder *2] This James’s road too, or pilgrim’s 
road, was at once on earth and m heaven , in Lacomblet, docs 184 and 185 
(an 1051) name a Jacobsweeh together with the via regia ON vetraihiaut 
(winterway) Welsh caer Gwydion (p 150), md Arianrod (silver street? which 
comes near Argentoratum) Finn hnnunoata (birdway), Lith pauhszcziit 
hielis, perhaps because souls and spirits flit in the shape of birds , Hung Hada- 
huttya (via belli), because the Hungarians in migrating from Asia follow’'ed 
this constellation (see Suppl ) Vimeldenstraet (p 285) and Fharaildis fit 
intelhgibly enough with frau Eolda and Herodias, whobC airy voyages easily 
account for their giving a name to the milky way, the moie so, as Wuotan, 
who joins Holda in the nightly hunt, shows himself here alsonn the Welsh 
appellation caer Gioydion Even the fact of Diana being mixed up wi^h that 
chase, and Juno with the milky way, is in keeping , and gods or spirits sweep 
along the heavenly road as well as m the heavenh hunt 
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Widukmd of Corvei is the first who gives us out of old songs 
the beautiful and truly epic stoiy of the Saxons’ victoiy over the 
Thuringians,^ which Euodolf before him (Pertz 2, 674) had baiely 
touched Irmenfned, king of the Thuringians, being oppressed by 
Dieterich, king of the Franks, called the Saxons to his aid * they 
appeared, and fought valiantly But he began to waver in his 
mmd, he secretly negotiated a treaty with the Franks, and the two 
nations were about to unite against the formidable Saxon host 
But the Saxons, becoming aware of the treachery, were beforehand , 
led by the aged Hathugat, they burst into the castle of the Thuiin- 
gians, and slew them all , the Franks stood still, and applauded the 
warlike renown of the Saxons Irmenfiied fled, but, enticed by a 
stratagem, returned to Dieterich’s camp In this camp was 
staying Iimenfried’s counsellor hing, whose prudent plans had 
previously rendered him great services When Irmenfried knelt 
before Dieteiich, Irmg stood by, and having been won by Dieterich, 
slew Ins own lord After this deed of horroi, the Frankish king 
banished him from his sight, but lung said, ‘ Before I go, I will 
avenge my master,’ drew his sword, stabbed Dieterich dead, laid his 
lord’s body over that of the Frank, so that the vanquished in life 
might be the victor in death, o'pened a way for himself with the 
sword (viam feiro faciens), and escaped ‘ Miraii tamen non 
possumus’ adds Widukind, 'in tantum famam praevaluisse, ut 
Iringi nomine, quern ita vocitant, lacteus coeh circulus usque in 
praesens sit notatus ’ Oi, with the Auersberg chronicler ' famam 
in tantum praevaluisse, ut lacteus coeli circulus Iringis nomine 
Iringesstrdza usque in praesens sit vocatus ’ (sit notatus m Pertz 
8, 178) 

In confirmation, AS glosses collected by Junius (Symb 372) 
give ' via secta Iringes uuee^ from which Somner and Lye borrow 
their ' Iringes weg, via secta Conf via sexta iringesuuec^ Haupts 
zeitschr 5, 195 Unpubl glosses of the Amplonian hbr at Eifurt 
(10-llth cent bl 14^) have ' via secta luudnnges mceg ’ , which 
luwaring agrees very remarkably with the later form Euring in 
Euringsstrass, Aventin 102^ 103^ 


• ^ Conf tli4 differing but hkemse old version, from a H German district, 

m Gold? St s Script rer Suev pp 1 — 3, where Swabians take the place ot the 
bavons 'Die Auersberg chron (ed Argent 1609, pp 146-8} copies Widu- 
kiud Eckebard, in Pertz 8, 176-8 
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In tlie Nibelungenlied 1285 1965 — 2009, these heroes appear 
again, they are the same, but differently conceived, and more akin 
to the H German version in Goldast ^ Irnvrit of Duringen and 
Innc of Tenemarke, one a landgraf, the other a markgraf, both 
vassals of E’ffzel (Attila) The Lied von der klage (threnody) adds, 
that they had fallen under the ban of the empire, and fled to 
Hunland , here we see a trace of the banishment that Dieterich 
pronounced on Iring In the poems of the 13th century, however, 
Iring IS not a counsellor, still less a traitor and a murderer of 
Irmenfried the two are sworn fiiends, and both fall before the 
11 resistible Hagene and Yolker. 

Add to all this, that the Yilk saga cap 360, though silent on 
Irnfned, tells of Imng’s last combat with Hogni, and makes him 
sink against a stone wall, whidi is still called lr4ngs veggr m 
memory of the heio. The hTorse redactor confounded vegr (via) 
with veggr (murus) , his German source must have had Iringes me, 
in allusion to the ‘ cutting his way ' m Widukind 

So now the load is paved to the conclusions we desire to draw 
German legend knew of an h inges wee on earth and in heaven, so 
did AS legend of a double W^tlinga-straet, and so was the road 
to Eome and St James set m the firmament as well These 
fancies about wags and wains, we know, are pagan, and indicate 
god-myths The Thuringian Irnvrit, originally lomanfiit, it is 
reasonable to suppose, is the same as Irman, h mm (conf Sigfrit, 
Sigmunt, Sigi), and the Hermundwi rzf Irman-duri are plainly con- 
nected with, the Dtonngs (Thunngians) so that Irman assumes a 
peculiar significance in Thuringian tradition If this would but 
tell us of an Irmines wee, all would come right 

It does tell, however, in three or four places, of an I mges wee 
The names Line and Lmm, apart from the alliteration which 
doubtless operated in the ancient lay, have nothing m common, the 
first has a long and of themselves they cannot have represented 

1 As already quoted, Deutsch heldens p 117 

^ Or lu, as some roots shift from the fourth to the fifth vowel-senes (like 
hirat and hiurat, now both heirat and heurat, or tii and tj'r, p 196), so lunnc 
(expanded into Iu\\arinc, as the OHG poss pron lur into luwar) , sc^inthe 
16- 17th cent Evnng alternates with Eunng A few MSS read Hning for 
Inng, like Hirmm for Imnn, but I have never seen a Heiirin^ for Eunng, or 
it might have suggested a Saxon hevenring, as the rainbow is called the ring o± 
heaven An old AS name for Ovion, Eburc^rmg, Eh^iPnng, semis somehow 
connected, especially with the Imoarmg above 
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one another Now, either the legend has made the tw8 friends 
change places, and tiansf erred Ii mm's %vay to Iimg, or Iring (not 
uncommon as a man's name too, ^j^,Trad Fiild 1, 79) is ot him- 
self a demigod giown dim, who had a way and wain of his own, as 
well as Irmm Only, Irmin's worship seems to h^ve had the 
deeper foundations, as the image of the hmansM sufficiently 
shows As the name of a place I find hinges ^me (burg), MB 7, 
47 157 138 231 (berg) 29, 58 

Up to this point I have reframed from mentioning some Norse 
traditions, which have a manifest reference to the eaithly hero- 
path It had been the custom from of old, for a new king, on as- 
suming the government, to travel the great highway across the 
country, confirming the people m their privileges (EA 237-8) 
This IS called in the 0 Swed laws ^ Eulsgatu iidha,' riding Eiic's 
load^ Sweden numbers a host of kings named Eiik (ON Eirikr), 
but they are all quite historical, and to none of them can be traced 
this custom of the Erilcsgata With the royal name of Erik the 
Swedes must from very early times have associated the idea of a 
god or deified king , the vita Anskaru written by his pupil Eim- 
bert, has a remarkable passage on it (Peitz 2, 711) When the 
adoption of Christianity was proposed to king Olef about 860, a 
man of heathen sentiments alleged, ' Se in comentu cleoium^ qui 
ipsam ten am possidere credebantur, et ab eis missum, ut haec legi 
et popuhs nunciaret Vos, inquam,^ nos vobis propitios diu habuis- 
tis, et terram incolatus vestri cum multa abundantia nostro 
adjutorio in pace et prosperitate longo tempoie tenuis tis, vos quo- 
que nobis sacrificia et vota debita persolvistis, grataque nobis vestra 
fuerunt obsequia At nunc et sacrificia sohta subtiahitis, et vota 
spontanea segnius offertis,^ et, quod magis nobis displicet, alienum 
deum super nos intro ducitis Si itaque nos vobis propitios habere 
vultis, sacrificia omissa augete et vota majora persolvite, alterius 
quoque dei culturam, qui contraria nobis docet, ne apud vos reci- 
piatis et ejus servitio ne mtendatis Porro, si etiam plures deos 

1 The venerable custom still prevailed m the 15 -16th cent ^statiita pro- 
vmciahum generose confirmavit et sigillavit in equitatu qui dicitiir Eriksgataj' 
Diariuig. Vazstenense ad an 1441 (ed Benzel, Ups 1721) p 86 ‘ Bex 

Christoferus Siieciae et Daciae equUatuin fecU qui dicitur EiiLsgata secundum 
leges ^triae,' ibid ad an 1442 Even u-* Vasa rode his Eiiksgata. 

^Por 3 j;iquunus, as elsewhere inqiut for inquiunt 

^ Yotum, what an individual ofters, as opposed to the sacnficium presented 
publicly and jointly ; conf supra, p 57, 
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liabere (Jfesideratis, et nos vobis non sufficimus, Unncm, quondam 
legem vestium, nos unanimes in collegiim nostrum asciscimus} ut 
sit units de numei o dm iim ' — I liave transciibed the whole passage, 
because it aptly expresses the attitude of the pagan paity, and the 
lukewarmness alieady pievailing towaids their leligion the 
heathen priests thought of adding a fresh hero to their throng of 
gods ^ This seems to exclude all later Eiics from any claim to the 
Eriksgata , piobably there were mixed up even then, at least in 
Ihmbeit’s mind, traditions of a divine Erik 

It can no longer lemain doubtful now, what god or divine hero 
lies hidden in this Eiik I had at one time thought of Er (Mars), 
because the form Eictag is met with a few times for Eitag (p 124), 
but the short vowel in Er, and the long one in Irinc, Eiiikr, are 
enough to warn us off Instead of Eiiksgata we also meet with 
R'lJosgata, and this points decidedly to Mgr, the earthly name of 
the god Heimdallr, who in the Edda walks the gieeu roads (gianar 
brautii) of eaith, to beget the thiee races of men In the green 
eaithly roads are miiioied the white and shining paths of heaven^ 
Then the problem staited on p 234, whether the ON foim Mgi 
arose out of Ii ingr by aphseresis and syncope, now finds a solution 
approaching to certainty Heimdallr dwells in Iliminbioig on the 
quaking roost (Bifiost), the rainbow, which is the budge or path by 
which the gods descend from heaven to earth The rainbow is tlie 
celestial ring, as the galaxy is the celestial road, and Heimdallr 
keeper of that road, Heimdallr is Elgr — Iring, walking the earth 
and translated to the skies , now we compiehend, why there lived 
among the nations many a various tale of Enhsgata, Imngesvm, 
Imngesshaza, and was shifted now to one and now to the other 
celestial phenomenom Iring, thiough hoivaiing, borders on Ebui- 
d‘'iung the old name of Orion (see Suppl) And if our heroic 
legend associates Irmenfrit, %e, Iimin with Iring, and Iimm-street 
alternates with Iring-street, then in the god-myth also, there must 
have existed pomts of contact between Irmin=0?5mn and Iring = 
Heimdallr well, Heimdallr was a son of OSmn, and the Welsh milky 
wmy was actually named after Gwydion, % e , Wdden From the 
Irminsul four roads branched out across the country, Eriksgata 

^ So kmg Hakon is admitted into the society of gods, Herhio^r and Bragi 
go to meet him ‘ siti Hakon met5 heicSin goS ^ (Hakonarmal) 

^ Dahlmann guesses it may be the Upsal Erik (d 804) 

® Altd blatter 1, 372-3 
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extended in four directions, four such highways are likewise known 
to English tradition, though it gives the name of Ermmgestret to 
only one, and bestows other mythic titles on the rest Of Irmin 
and of Irmg, both the di\ine personality and the lapse into heio- 
natuie seem to be made out^ 

2 Marso Gambaro Suapo 

Now that I have expounded the primeval tiiad of Germanic 
races, I have to offer some conjectures on the sevenfold division 
Pliny’s quintuple arrangement seems not so true to fact, his Vmdili 
are Tacitus’s V andilii, his Peucmi not referable to any founder of a 
race But Tacitus to his first three adds four other leading races, 
the Marsi, Gambrivn, Suevi and Vandilii, in whose names there 
exists neither alliteration nor the weak form as a mark of deriva- 
tion 

The Marsi betvreen Ehine and Weser, an early race which soon 
disappears, in whose country the Tanfana sanctuary stood, lead up 
to a hero Mm so, whom we must not mix up with the Eoman Mars 
gen Martis, nor with Marsus the son of Circe (who in like manner 
gives name to an Italian people, Gellius 16, IL Pliny 7, 2 
Augustme in Ps o7) The Marsigni = Marsingi, a Suevic people, 
acknowledged the same name and origin The pioper name Mm so 
occurs in Mabillon no 18, in a deed of 692, also m the polypt 
Irminonis p ISS®* 163^ but seldom elsewhere JLfemburg and 
Jfhrssburg, Pertz 8, 537 540, seem to belong here, while some 
other names given above, p 201, aie open to doubt ^ I do not 
know if a MHG phrase, obscure in itself, is at all relevant ^ zuo 
alien marsen varn,’ MS 1, 25^, which may signify, to go to all the 
devils, expose oneself to every danger , conf ' emen marsen man,’ 
Crane 2865 The Gothic marzjan (impedire, offendere) might seem 
allied to the root, but that would have been merrian, merran 
inOHG 

The name of the Gambrivn I assign to the root gambar, 
kambar stienuus, from which also is derived the name of Gambar a, 
ancestress of the Langobards Thbre may have been likewise a 
hero Gambaro And the forest of Gambreta (instead of Gabreta) 
IS worth considering Gambara’s two sons are called Ihor = OHG 
Epur, As. Eofor, ON lofur, i e aper, boar, and Ap aU the three 
names appear to be conupt in Saxo Gram. 
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Ought* we to assume for the Suevi, OHO SuS,pa, an eponymous 
hero Suevo, Su^po, and perhaps connect with him an old legend of 
a mountain ? Pliny 4, 13 places in the land of the ' gens Ingae- 
vonum, quae est prima Germaniae/ a certain ^ Sew mons immensus’ 
leaching to •the Sinus Codanus ^ and Solinus, following him, says 
22, 1 ' Mons Sevo ipse ingens , initium Germaniae facit, 
hunc Inguaeones tenent , ’ hut Isidor (Oiig 10, 2) makes out of it : 

‘ dicti autem Suevi putantur a monte Suevo^ qui ab ortu initium 
Germaniae facit ' From this evidently is taken the account of the 
immigrating Sw^hen in the Lay of Anno 284 'si sluogen in 
gecelte (pitched their tents) ane dem herge Suelo (so several read 
for Suedo), dannin wurdin si geheizin Suaho'^ In the Low 
German psalms 57, 17 mons coagulatus is rendered ' berg meuot' 
which IS perhaps to be explained by the legend of the lebirmer 
[liver-sea, Tacitus’s mare pigrum ? Germ 45 Agr 10] It seems 
more to the point, that m S^em 164-8 the Sefa fioll (fells, moun- 
tains, of the Sevs) are mentioned in those very Helga-songs, one of 
which sings of >8yq/hland, king Svafnir and the valkyr Svava A 
V after s is frequently dropped, and the readings Sevo, Suevo can 
thus be reconciled Su§,po then would be a counterpart to Etzel 
and Falrguns (pp 169, 172) ^ The AS Sweppa, or rather Swsef- 
dieg, can hardly be brought m here 

Tacitus’s Vandilii and Pliny’s Yindili stand in the same relation 
to each other as Arminius and Irmm, Angnvaru and Inguiones , 
both forms come from winding and wending, out of which so many 
mythic meanings flow Wuotan is described under seveial names 
as the wender, wanderer [Germ wandeln ambulare, mutare] 

On the slight foundation of these national names, Marsi, 
Gambiivn, Suevi and Vandilii, it is unsafe as yet to build Tacitus 
connects these with Mannus, but the heroes themselves he does not 
even name, let alone giving any particulars of them, 

3 (Hercules). (Ulysses) Alois 

Clear and definite on the other hand are the historian’s notices 
of another famous hero * Fuisse apud eos et Hermlem memorant, 
primumque omnium virorum foitium ituri m proeha canunt, Germ 

1 Kaiserclir, 285 sin gecelt hiez er slahen do M emin berc der heizit 
Swero^ von dem berge Bwero smt sie alle gebeizen Swabo For Swero read 
Swevo (see Suppl ) 
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3 Spcakmg of sacrifices in cap 9, after mentioning ]\fercurius 
fust, he immediately adds JSerculcm ac Martem concessis animali- 
hus placant, the demigod being purposely put before even Mars 
Chapter Si tells us of the ocean on the coast of the Frisians, then 
says Et superesse adhuc Heicuhs cobemnas fama vitlgavit, si've 
adiit He7 cules, sen quidquid ubique magnificum est, m claritateni 
ejus refene consensimus Nee defuit audentia Druso Germanico, 
sed obstitit oceanus in se simul atque in HeocuUm inquiri Mox 
nemo tentavit, sanctiusque ac reverentius visum de actis deorum 
credere quam scire The Annals 2, 12 name a 'silva Hercuh 
sacra/ between the Wesei and Elbe in the land of the Cheruscans , 
while the Peutinger Table jiuts a ‘castra Heimlis' near Novio- 
magus (Nimwegen) All this means something, it all points to 
some demigod who is identified, not unadvisedly, with that of the 
Tomans Hercules, -whose deeds were accomplished in countries 
v/idely remote, is thought to have visited Germany also, and the 
Gaditanian pillais at one end of Europe have a counterpart in the 
Frisian ocean on another side of it In the German battle-song 
the praise of Hercules is sounded first, victims are slam to him as 
to the highest gods, to him a wood is consecrated Of pillars, 
even Widukind still knows something, by his speaking of Hirmin’s 
effigies columnarum (pi), not columnae Was the plural irman- 
suli (p 115) more exact than irmansul, and had the image several 
pillais ? Did the Toman in his Hermm and Herminones think of 
Herakles and Hercules, whose name bore plainly on its face the 
root "'Hpa, Hera ^ was that why he retained the aspirate in Her- 
mmones and Hermunduii, and not in Arminius ^ An approxima- 
tion of sound in the names of the two heroes, Toman and Geiman, 
may suiely be presupposed The position of Hercuhs silva and 
columnae does not indeed agree with that of the Herminones, but 
the worship of such a hero was sure to spread far and not to be 
confined to the particulai race to which he gave his name In 
the German Irman, Iimin, it seems correct for the aspirate to 
be wantmg, as m Arminius , in Cherusci it is indispensable, and 
therefore the Tomans never wrote H^rusci 

If ^in this ' Hercules * we wish to see one of the gi'eat gods 
themselves, we must apparently exclude ilercury and Mars, from 
whom he«is distinguished in cap. 9,^e, Wuotan and Zio And for 
supposing him to mean Donar, ^e, Jupiter (as Zeuss does, p 25), I 
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see no other gx-oimd than that the Norse Th6ir, like Hercules, 
peiforms mnumeiable heioic deeds, hut these may equally he 
placed to the credit of Iimin, and Innin and the thundergod have 
nothing else in common Yet, in favour of ‘Hercules’ being Donai, 
we ought pSihaps to weigli the AS sentences quoted on p 161, 
note , also, that Herakles was a son of Zeus, and a foe to giants 

I had thought at one time that Hercules might stand for 
Sahsnot, Seaxneat, whom the foimula of renunciation exalts by the 
side of Thunar and Wodan, 1 thought so on the strength of 
‘ Hercules Sax anus,’ whose surname might be explained by saxum 
=: sahs But the insciiptions m which we meet with this 
Hercules Saxanus extend beyond the bounds of Germany, and 
belong rathei to the Eoman religion Our Sahsndt has with moie 
justice been assigned to Zio (p 203), with whom Hercules cannot 
be connected I now think the claims of Irmm are better founded 
as Hercules was Jupiter’s son, Irmin seems to have been Vv^ddan’s , 
and he must have been the subject of the battle-songs (itun in 
proelia canunt), even of those which Tacitus understood of Ai- 
mmius (camtur adhuc) , though they would have suited Mars too, 
p 207 (see Suppl ) 

It is a harder matter to form an opinion about the ‘ Ulysses ’ : 
Ceterum et ULixein quidam opinantur longo illo et fabuloso erioie 
in hunc oceanum delatum adisse Germaniae terras, Asciburgium- 
que, quod in ripa Eheni situm hodieque incolitur, ab illo const!- 
tutum nominatumque , aram quin etiam XTlixi conseciatam, adjecto 
Laertae patris nomine, eodem loco olim repertam, Tac Geim 3 
In Odysseus people have seen 05mn, in Asciburg Asburg , but if 
Woden stood for the god Mercuiy, it cannot here mean the hero, 
still less can Askiburg be traced to the ^ses, a purely Norse form, 
which in these legions would have been anses When Tacitus 
makes Ulixes the founder of Ascilurg, nothing is simpler than to 
suppose him to have been Isco, Escio^ Aslo (p 350) , and if it was 
Isco that set the Eomans thinking of Ul-ixes, how it helps to esta- 
blish the sc in Iscaevones ^ Manmts the fathei of Isco may have 
suggested Laertes, inasmuch as Xao? people, and Xao9 ston^, arc 
mixed up in the creation of the first man (the origo ^gentis) out of 
stone or rock (see ch XIX) ; m the same way Asco grew up out of 
the tree (ash), and and werp?? stand together in the mythu,-, 
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not without meaning As liut from liotan, Xaa? seems to come 
from the same root as Xao?, Xaa? ^ 

The interpretatio Eomana went more upon analogies of sense 
than of sound , so, in dealing with Castor and Polh&, I will not 
take them for the brothers Hadu and Phol = Baldr (see Suppl ) 
These Gemini, however, are the very hardest to interpret , the 
passage about them was given on p 66, and an attempt was made 
to show that alx referred to the place where the godlike twins were 
worshipped I confess it does not satisfy me Our antiquity has 
plenty of hero bi others to show, but na twins with a name like 
Aid, if this pluial of Alcus is the true form It occurs to me, that 
one of 05m’s names is Idlhr (Seem. 46^ 47^), and plh in the 
Vermland dialect means a boy ^ This comes more home to us than 
the Samogitic Algir (angelus est summorum deorum, Lasicz, p 47), 
towards which the dictionaiies offer nothing but alga, reward 
Utterly untrustworthy is any comparison with the Slav deities 
Lei and Polel, themselves as yet unsupported by authority (see 
Suppl 

4 Beowulf, Sigfrit, Amalo, Ermenrich, Dieterich, &c 

From the above specimens in Tacitus we may conclude that all 
the Teutonic races had a pretty fully developed Heroology , and if 
our ancient stores of native hterature had been still accefssible to us, 
we might have gained a much closer insight into its nature and its 
connexion as a whole As it is, we are thrown upon diy genealogies, 
dating from many centimes after, and touching only certain races, 
namely the Goths, Langobards, Burgundians, but above all, the 
Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians We may learn from them the 
connexion of the later kings with the ancient gods and heioes, but 
not the living details of their myths Yet we could be content, if 
even such pedigrees had also been preserved of the Franks and 
other nations of continental Germany 

The Anglo-Saxon genealogies seem the most important, and the 

1 « Ulixes == Loki, Sn *78 For Laertes, whose name Pott 1, 222 explains 
as protector of Xlie people, conf Ptolemy’s AaKifiovpyiov ” Extr from Suppl , 
VOl 111 

2 Almqvist, Svensk sprSklara, Stockh 1840, p 385*^ 

8 In lath lele is pupa, akies lele papilla, leilas butterfly 
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Appendix gives them m full [but see above, p 16.5] All the 
families branch out from Wddmy as most of the Greek do from 
Zeus , it was a proud feeling to have one's root in the highest of 
all gods Prominent among his sons are Saxnedt and Bceldceg, who 
were them^lves accounted div]ne, but several other names can 
claim a place among the earliest YieiOQS, e g , Sigegcdt and Wddel- 
ge&P- (both akin to the Gothic G(l%its), Fi edwine, Wtiscfi ed, Scefugel, 
Weste'} falcna , and many are fallen dim to us Case') e, which in 
other AS writings is used for cyning,^ seems to be a mere 
appellative, and to have acquired the chaiacter of a proper name 
after the analogy of the Eoman caesar (?) All these genealogies 
give us barely the names of the god's sons and grandsons, never 
those of their mothers or grandmothers, and the legend, which 
ought like the Greek ones to give life to the relationship, is the 
very thing we miss 

Some of the Korse traditions gam in value, by being taken with 
the genealogies The Volsungasaga sets out with 08m's being the 
father of S^g^, but all particulars of the relationship are withheld , 
Benr the son of Sigi is in the immediate keeping of the highest 
gods, and so on Another time, on the contiary, we are informed, 
Sn 84 — 86, how OSinn under the name of Bolverkr (OHG Palo- 
wurcho ?) became servant to the giant Baugi, in older to get at the 
divine drink, which the giant's brother Sutthngr kept, guarded by 
his daughter Gionnlod', between her and the god took place sundry 
passages of love, dimly hinted at by fi(3emund also 12^ 23^^ 24^ 
but we are nowhere told what heioes were begotten m the three 
mghts that OSinn passed with the giant's daughter Gimnlod' 
belongs to the race of giants, not of men, which is also the case 
with Ge') d?' whom Freyr wooed, and perhaps with others, who are 
not reckoned among the S.synjor The Greeks also held that from 
the union of gods with titans' daughters might sprmg a hero, or 
even a god (like Tyr, p 208) — Only Saxo, p 66, and no other 
authority, tells us of a Norwegian kmg and hero ' F)ogcms, ut 
quidam feiunt, Othmo patre natus,' to whom the gods gave to be 
invincible in fight, unless his ^adversary could giasp the dust from 

1 OHG Wuot%lcj6z (Zeitschr f d alt 1, 577), conf wuetein above, p 132, 
and Wodel-beer, p 156 (see Snppl ) 

2 In Boeth 38, 1 Agamemnon is styled casere, and Ulys^jes cvnjng [m the 

Pief , Esedgot, Eallenc, Tlieodnc are cyningas, the empe^oi cdteie] , in 

a doc in Kemble 2, 304 EMred is ‘ cyning and casere ^ 
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under liis feei,^ Vvliich tlic Danish king Fiotho by fiaud coiltiived to 
do Can this F]oyei be the AS Fieo8egar, Fie?5egar in the Wessex 
genealogy, ^ho had Broiid for father, Baildceg for grandfather, 
Wdden foi great-giandfatliei ^ The OIST table of lineage seems to 
mix up FiioSegar with Frot5], his adveisary^ According to the 
Formali of the Edda, p 15, and the Yngl saga c 9, Korway traced 
her eldest line of kings to Sccmi7ig7, the son of Obinn by Ska&, 
pieviously the wife of NioiSr, some wiite winch means 

pacificator, and would lead to FiiSgeir again SkaSi \^as daughter 
to the lotunn Thiassi, and the Sigurbardiapa (-killing) calls 
Sigui5i LaSaiail ‘ afbpringr Thiassa,’ (Th piogenies) — The Her- 
rau5ssaga cap 1 makes Hiingr Sj^ring from and him fiom 

OSinn this Gcait) oi Gaiiti (conf Ing and Ingo, Irmin and Irmino), 
Goth Gants, OHG Koz, AS Geat, whether surname, son or 
ancestoi of Obinn, cannot belie his di\inity (conf p 367) , and his 
son Godwulf too, confounded by some with Folcwalda (p 165, last 
table), looks mythical It is fiom Gdids that the GautSs (Koz3,, Tav- 
tql) piofessed to be descended, these being other than the Gu]?ans 
(Tac Gothones, Fordot), but related to them nevertheless, for the 
Gothic genealogy starts with the same Gants at the head of it — 
Again, S%yTlam% is called OSin’s son, Foinald sog 1, 413 But who 
can ' Boils (gen Boi), Othini ex Einda films ’ be m Saxo Gram 4b ? 
Possibly Bm ^ Biaf, Beav = Beowulf, to whom we aie coming (see 
Suppl ) ^ 

Another OSmsson, Shiolch , is the famed ancestral hero of the 
Danes, from whom aie derived all the Skioldfingar (Sn 146) , he 
may have been most neaily related to the people of Schonen, as in 
the Fomm sog 5, 239 he is expressly called SkS,nunga goS (see p 
161), and was probably woishipped as a god In Saxo Gram he 
does not take the lead, but follows after Humblus, Dan^ and 
Bother, Sliold himself has a son Gram,^ fiom whom come Hadding 

1 A token of victory ? as the vanquished had to present such dust (BA. 
111 - 2 ) 

^ Tlie AS name Frodheri stands yet farther away (Beda 2, 0 § 113) 

3 Saxo 122 mentions one hero begotten by Th6ii Haldanus Btaiggi ammus 
apud Sueones magm Thor fihus existimatur And I know of no other but this 
one 

* Paw., in Saxo’s view the true ancestor of the Danes, is called in the 
Bfgsmal Pan?, and placed togethei with Dmpu Ssem 106^ 

* Klbevhere Gutmr is Hie pi'tjper name of a particular sword, while the 
appellative gnimr denotes king 
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and then Frotho ; but the AS genealogy places its Scild after 
8o€,&f, and singularly makes them both ancestors of O^inn Fiom 
&^6jf descends Sceldioa, from him consecutively Becm, Tcetwa, Gedt, 
and after several moie generations comes Wdden last. The OIST 
version of th"^ lineage is in harmony with this , and even in the 
Gothic pedigree, which only begins with Gduts, we may suppose a 
Skaufs, Skildva, Taitva to have pieceded, to whom the OHG names 
Scoup, Scilto, 2eizo would correspond — ISTone however is so 
interestmg as Sceldwa's son, the Anglo-Saxon Beaiv, called by the 
Scandinavians Biar, B%af, but in the living AS epos Beowulf It 
IS true, the remarkable poem of that name is about a second and 
younger Beowulf, in whom his foiefather’s name repeats itself, but 
fortunately the opening lines allude to the elder Beowulf, and call 
his father ScM (Goth Skildus, agieeing with Skioldr) a ScMng, % e , 
son of Scedf Beaw is a coiruption of Beow, and Beow an ahbievia- 
tion of Beowulf it is the complete name that first opens to us a 
wider horizon Beowidf signifies bee-wolf (OHG Piaioolf^), dLiii 
that is a name for the woodpecker, a bird of gay plumage that hunts 
after bees, of whom antiquity has many a tale to tell ^ Stiange to 
say, the classical mythus (above, pp, 206, 249) makes this Bicub a 
son of Saturn, inasmuch as it either identifies him with Zeus who 
IS succeeded by a Hermes, or makes him nourisher of Mars's sons 
and father of We see Picus (Picumnus) intei woven into 

the race of Kronos, Zeus, Hermes and Ares, the old Bohemian 
StraSec = picus into that of Sitiviat, Kirt and Eadigost, as Beowulf 
is into that of Gedt and W6den If the groups differ in the details 
of their combination, their agreement as wholes is the more 
trustworthy and less open to suspicion And just as the footprints 
of Saturn were traceable from the Slavs to the Saxons and to 
England, but were less known to the Northmen, so those of the 
divine bird in Stracec and Beowulf seem to take the same course, 
and never properly to reach Scandinavia The central Germans 
stood nearer to Eoman legend, although mo actual borrowing need 
have taken place 

What a deep hold this group of heroes had taken, is evidenced 
by another legend* Scedf {% e , mampulus frumenti) takes his name 

^ Can the name in Upper Germany for the tnrdns or onolus galhula, 
Bvrolf, Pirolf, brother Piroli (Fnsch 1, 161), possibly stand for BieMf (or 
Biterolf) ? The Serbs call it U^osh, and cunonsly this again is a hero’s name 
Conf the Finn uros [With h^ros ? ], p 341 

24 
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from the circumstance, that when a hoy he was convey'ed to the 
country he was destined to succour, while asleep^ on a sheaf of corn 
in the boat. The poetiy of the Lower Ehine and ISTetherlands in • 
the Mid Ages is full of a similar story of the sleeping youth whom 
a swan conducts m his ship to the afflicted land , ahd this swaii- 
kmght is pictured approaching out of paradise, from the grave, as 
HehaSj whose divine origin is beyond question Helias, Gerhart or 
Loherangrin of the thirteenth century is identical then with a Scdf 
or Scoup of the seventh and eighth, different as the surroundings 
may have been, for the song of Beowulf appears to have transferred 
to Scild what belonged of right to his father Seed/ The beautiful 
story of the swan is founded on the miraculous origin of the swan- 
brothers, which I connect with that of the Welfs , both however 
seem to be antique lineage-legends of the Franks and Swabians, to 
which the proper names are mostly wanting Had they been 
preserved, many another tie between theheioes and the gods would 
come to light ^ — ^Further, to Sceldwa or Skioldr belongs obviously 
the name Schiltune in the Tirol and Parzival,^ as the name ScJnl- 
bunc, Nib 88, 3, pomts to a race of Scilpimgd, corresponding to the 
AS Scilflngas, ON Seilfingar, of whom Skelfir, Scilfe, Scilpi is to 
be regarded as the ancestor This Skelfir the Fornald sog 2, 9 
makes the father of Skioldr, so that the Shilfinga and Skioldinga 
aett fall into one Either Scelf is here confounded with ScM, or 
ScM must be altered to Scelf, but the fiequent occurrence of the 
form Sceaf, and its interpretation (from sheaf), seem alike to forbid 
this (see Suppl) 

As the Skioldhngar descend from Skioldr, so do the Giukhiigar 
from Qiuhi =: Gibika, Kipicko, with whom the Burgundian hne 
begins if not a god himself (p 137), he is a divme hero that carries 
us back very near to Wuotan The Gibichensteine (-stones) more- 
over bear witness to him, and it is to the two most eminent women 
of this lace that Grimhildensteine, Brunhildensteme are allotted ^ 

1 TJmharwesende ? Beow 92 

® The ship that brought Sce§.f and the swan-knight carries them away 
agaii^at last, but the reason is disclosed only in later legend it was forbidden 
to inquire into their origin, Parz 826, 19 Conr , Schwanntter 1144-73. 

® JZeitschr «fur dent, alterth 1, 7 

* Brpnehildestein, lectulus Brunihilde, Kriemhiltenstein, Griemildespil 
(Heldensage p 155) , Krimhilte graben (Weisth 1, 48) , m loco Gnmhiltaperg 
nonmiato (Juvavia p 137) ; de CnmhiLteperc, MB 7. 498 
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Prau UoU i^owever appears as ancestress of the stock ^ It has not 
been so much noticed as it ought, that in the Lex Burg Gislahai ^ 
precedes Gundahar^ by a whole geneiation, whilst our epic 
(Nibelungen) makes Gtselhere Guntheie's younger brother, and the 
Edda never names him at all The Law makes no mention of any 
brothers, and Gtselher the young has merely the name of his elder 
kinsman GSmdt (from ger = gais) and Giselher seem to be 
identical (conf Gramm 2, 46) But the IsToise Guttormi can 
hardly be a distoition of Godomar, for we meet with him outside of 
the legend, eg, in Landn 1, 18 20, where the spelling GuSormr 
(Guntwurm) would lead us to identify him with Gunthere, and in 
Saxo Giam are found several Guthormi (see Suppl ) Then Hagano 
the one-eyed, named from hagan (spinosus, Walthanus 1421), is 
' more than heroic ' ^ 

Even deeper reaching roots must be allowed to the Welisungs , 
their name brings us to a divine Vahs who has disappeared (conf 
the ON Vail, p 163), but the mere continuance of an 0H6 
Welisunc is a pioof of the immemorial diffusion of the Volsunga- 
saga itself (see Suppl), How, beginning with Wuotan, it goes on 
to Sigi, Sigimunt, Sigifi it, Sioitai fizilo, has been alluded to on p 
367, and has already been treated of elsewhere^ With Sigfrit 
stands connected Selfrich, Chilpericus, ON Hialprekr It is 
worthy of note, that the AS Beowulf calls Sigfiit Sigenmnd, and 
SigmundjT is a surname of OSinn besides^ Such a flood of 
splendour falls on Siegfried in the poems, that we need not stick at 
tiifles; his whole nature has evident traces of the supeihuman- 
brought up by an elf Eegino, beloved by a valkjn? Biunhild, 
instiucted in his destiny by the wise man Gripir, he wears the 
helmet of invisibility, is vulnerable only on one spot in his body, 
as Achilles was in the heel, and he achieves the rich hoard of the 
Nibelungs. His slaying of the dragon Eafnir reminds us of UjOcop^ 

1 Hanpts zeitschr 1, 21 

^ Lachniaim’s examination of the whole Nihelnng legend, p 22 

® Haupts zeitschr 1, 2 — 6 

^ In the Copenh ed of the Edda, Ssem 2, 889 Sigemon, and in Finn 
Magn lex. 643 Segemon, is said to have been a name of the Celtic Mars , 
I suppose on the ground of the inscnptt in Oruter Ivm 5 Mai:tv Segoviom 
sacrum in civitate Sequanoruin , and ii 2 Diis deabiis omnibus 

Veturius L L Securius (al Segomamis) pio se ^[uisque (see Suppl ) 

® Almost the same, gi anting a change of tli into /(as in 6r}p^ cji^p ) , of our 
k standing for Greek v there are moie examples fnasu, bl^u = 7ryeva>, <^Xua). 
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•whom Apollo overcame, and as Python guaided the Delphic oracle, 
the dying F^fmr prophesies ^ We must take into account Lofffdfmr 
Seem 24, 30 Sinfiotli, who, when a hoy, kneads snakes into the*' 
dough, IS comparable to the infant Hercules tested by serpents 
Through Siegtiied the Prankish Welisungs get linked to the 
Burgundian Gibichungs, and then both aie called PTibelungs 

Among Gothic heioes we are attracted by the Ovida and 
Gnivida in Jornandes cap 22, peihaps the same as Offa and 
Gnelhci in the Meician line But of far more consequence is the 
great Gothic family of Amals or Anialungs, many of whose names 
in the Joinandean genealogy seem corrupt The head of them all 
was Gapt, which I emend to Gaut (Gauts), and so obtain an allusion 
to the divine office of casting [giessen, ein-guss, in-got] and meting 
(pp 22 142j , he was a god, or son of a god (p 164), and is even 
imported into the Saxon lines as Qedt, Wodelgeat, Sigegeat (p, 367) 
In this Gothic genealogy the weak forms Ainala, Isarna, Ostro- 
gotha, Ansxia, confiim what we have observed m Tuisco, Inguio, 
Iscio, Iimino ^ hut those best worth noting aie Amala, after 
whom the most poweiful hianch of the nation is named, Urmana- 
r%cus and TlieodeumB Ermanaricus must be hnked with Iimino 
and the Heiminones, as there is altogether a closer tie between 
Goths and Saxons (Ingaevones and Heiminones) as opposed to the 
Pranks (Iscaevones), and this shows itself even in the later epics — 
Amongst the Amalungs occur many names compounded with 
vulf, which reminds us of their side-branch, the Wulfings , if it be 
not too bold, I would even connect Isarna (Goth Eisarna) with 
Isangrim To me the four sons of Achiulf seem woithy of 
particular notice Ansila, Ediulf, Vuldulf, and Hermenrich Of 
the last we have just spoken, and Ansila means the divine , our 
piesent concern is with Edmlf and Viddulf I find that J oinandes, 
cap 54, asciibes to the Scynans also two heroes Edica and Vidf, 
the Eugian Odoacer has a father Etioho and a hi other Aonulf, and 

^ The epithet si'einn (Sw sven, Dan svend) given to the Norse Sigif/rtSv 
apnears already m Pafnii’b addiess ‘ sveinn ok sveinn ^ ’ and in the headings to 
ch* 142-4 of the Yilk saga The same hero then is meant by the 
snaresvmd (fortis puer) ot the Danish lolk-song, vho, iiding on G^ani, 
accompanies to Askereia (see ch XXXI), and by Svend Felding or Falling oi 
the Danish folk-tale (Thiele 2, 64-7 Muller’s sagabibl 2, 417-9) He diank 
out of a horn handed to him by elvish beings, and thereby acquired the strength 
of twelve men Swedish songs call him Sien Fading or FotUng , Aivnlsson 
1, 129* 415 
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the legend on the origin of the Welfs has the proper names 
Iscnlart, Irmentmd^ Welf and Etico constantly lecurring Wow, 
welf IS strictly catulus (hiielf, whelp, OW hvelpr),and distinct fiom 
wolf , natural history tells us of several strong courageous animals 
that aie brought into the world blind, the Langobardic and 
Swabian genealogies play upon dogs and wolves being exposed , and 
as Odoacer, Otaclim (a thing that has never till now been accounted 
for) IS in some versions called Sipicho, OW Bicki, and this means 
dog (bitch), I suspect a similar meaning in Edica, Eticho, Ediulf, 
Odacar, which piobably affoids a solution of the fable about the 
' blind Schwaben and Hessen ' their lineage goes back to the blind 
Welfs In the genealogy Ediulf is described as brother to Ermen- 
iich, 111 later sagas Bicki is coansellor to loimunrekr, the Hilde- 
biandslied has but too little to say of Otacher Then Vuldulf also 
(perhaps Vuldr-ulf) will signify a glorious beaming wolf (see 
Suppl) — As Siegfiied eclipsed all other Welisungs, so did Dieferich 
all the Amalungs , and where the epos sets them one against the 
othei, each stands in his might, unconquered, unapproachable 
Dieterich’s divine herohood comes out in more than one feature, e g , 
lus fiery breath, and his taking the place of Wuotan or Fro (p 
213-4) at the head of the wild host, as Dietiiclilern or Bernhard 
The fiery breath bungs him nearer to Donar, wuth whom he can be 
compared m anothei point also Dieterich is wounded in the 
forehead by an arrow, and a piece of it is left inside hun, for which 
reason he is called the deathless not otherwise did the half of 
Hrungnir's hem (stone wedge) remain m Thor’s head, and as 
Groa’s magic could not loosen it, it sticks there still, and none shall 
aim with the hke stones, for it makes the piece in the god’s forehead 
stir (Sn 109 — 111) ^ This horn-hke stone was very hkely shown 
in images, and enhanced their godhke appearance 

The renowned race of the Bilhngs or Billungs, whose mythic 
roots and relations are no longer discoveiable, was still flourishing 
in Worth Germany in the 10-llth centuries The first historically 
certain Billing died m 967, and another, above a hundred yeais 
older, IS mentioned^ The Cod Exon 320, 7 says . ^Billing weold 

1 Simon Keza, chron Hungaror 1, 11 12 Heini von Muglein*(in 
Kovachich p, 8) , conf Deutsche heldensage p 164 

® Hence the proverb seint losnar hem i hof^i Thors ^ 

3 Wedekamhs Hermann duke of Saxony, Luneb 1817, p 60 ^ Cohf the 
miles Billmc, comes Bilhngus in docs of 961-8 m Hofers zeitschr i, 239 344, 
and the OHG. foim Billiingus in Zeuss, Trad wizenh pp 274 287. 305 
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Wernum/ lie belongs therefore to the stock of Werm^, wlio were 
near of km to the Angles There was a Bilhnga hseS (heath) near 
WhaUey, and London has to this day a Billingsgate In OHG we 
find a man's name Billnnc (Eied nos 14 21-3, A D 808 821-2) If 
we take into account, that a dwaif BilUngr occurs in the Edda, Ssem 
2^ 23% a hero Pillunc m Eol 175, 1, and Bilhinc and Nidunc coupled 
together in the Eenner 14126-647, the name acquires a respectable 
degree of importance (see Suppl ). The derivative Billinc imphes 
a simple bil or bill (lenitas, placiditas), from which directly [and 
not from our adj. bilhg, fan] aie formed the OHG names Pilidrut, 
Pilihilt, Pihkart, Pilihelm , to which add the almost personified 
Bilhch (equity) in Trist 9374 10062 17887 18027, and the OK 
goddess Sn 39 , the ll in Billung could be explained through 
Biliung Just as 05inn m Ssem 46^ is called both Bileygr (mild- 
eyed) and Baleygr (of baleful eye), so in Saxo Gram. 130 a Bilvisus 
(aequus) stands opposed to Bolvisus (miquus). 

5 Oeintil Wielant. Mimi, Tell, &c. 

In addition to the heroes ascertained thus far, who form part of 
the mam pedigree of whole nations, and thence derive weight and 
durabihty, there is another class of more isolated heroes , I can only 
put foiwaid a few of them heie. 

We have still remaining a somewhat rude poem, certainly 
founded on very ancient epic material, about a king Orendel or 
Erentel^ whom the appendix to the Heldenbuch pronounces the 
first of all heroes that were ever born. He suffers shipwreck on a 
voyage, takes shelter with a master fisherman Eisen} earns the 
seamless coat of his master, and afterwards wins frau Breide^ the 
fairest of women king Eigcl of Trier was his father’s name. The 
whole tissue of the fable puts* one in mind of the Odyssey the ship- 
wrecked man chngs to the plank, digs himself a hole, holds a bough 
before him , even the seamless coat may be compared to Ino’s veil, 
and the fisher to the swineherd, dame Breide’s templars Avould be 
Penelope’s suirors, and angels are sent often, like Zeus’s messengers. 
Yet many things take a different turn, more in German fashion, 
and mcidents are added, such as the laying of a naked sword 
between the newly mamed couple, which the Greek story knows 
nothing of The hero’s name is found even in OHG documents 

1 Who IS also found apparently in a version of the Lay of king Oswald 
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^\Ieiclielb 61, OuntU^lmA fuld 2,24 2, 109 (Sclianaat 
SOS) , Orendil a Bavaiian count (an 843 in Eccard's Er or 2, 367) ^ 
a village O^endelsal, now Orendensall, in Hohenlolie, v Haupts 
zeitsclir 7, 558 — But the Edda has another in 3 rth, which was 
alluded to ih speaking of the stone m Thor’s head Groa is busy 
conning her magic spell, when ThSrr, to requite her for the 
approaching cure, imparts the welcome news, that in coming from 
lotunheim in the North he has carried her husband the bold 
Ov'oandill in a basket on his back, and he is sure to be home soon , 
he adds by way of token, that as Orvandil’s toe had stuck out of the 
basket and got frozen, he broke it off and flung it at the sky, and 
made a star of it, which is called Oivandils-td But Groa in her 
joy at the tidings foigot her spell, so the stone in the god’s head 
never got loose, Sn 110-1 Groa, the growing, the grass-green, is 
equivalent to Breide, %e, Berhta (p. 272) the bright, it is only 
another pait of his history that is related here . OivandiE must 
have set out on his travels again, and on this second adventure 
foifeited the toe which Thorr set m the sky, though what he had 
to do with the god we are not cleaily told Beyond a doubt, the 
name of the glittering star-group is referred to, when AS, glosses 
render ^ jubar ' by earmdel, and a hymn to the virgin Mary in Cod 
Exon, 7, 20 presents the followmg passage, 

Eala Earendel, engla beorhtast, 
ofer middangeard monnum sended, 
and sobfsesta sunnan leoma« 
torht ofer tunglas, ]}U ttda gehwane 
of sylfum ]?e symle inlthtes ^ 

te, 0 jubar, angelorum splendidissime, super orbem terrarum 
liominibus misse, radie vere sohs, supra stellas lucide, qui omni 
tempore ex te ipso luces ^ Mary or Christ is here addressed under 
the heathen name of the constellation. I am only in doubt as to 
the right spelling and interpretation of the word , an OHG dientd 
implies AS earendel, and the two would demand ON aurvendill, 
eyrvendill , but if we start with ON oivendill, then AS earendel, 
OHG erentil would seem preterable The latter part of the 
compound certainly contains entil =; wentil ^ The first part should 

1 Whence did Matthesius (in Pnsch 2, 439^) get his « PaiT is the heathens’ 
JVendel and head bagpiper” ? Can the word refer to the metaniorpboses of the 
flnte-playing demigod ? In trials of witches^ Wendelis a name for the deyil, 
Mones anz 8, 124 
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Tbe eitlier 6ra, eare (auns), or else ON' or, gen 6ivar''(sagitta) 
Now, as theie occurs m a tale in Saxo Gram, p 48, a Hoivendilus 
films Gervendili, and in OHG a name K^rwentil (Schm 2, 334) 
and Geientil (Trad fuld 2, 106), and as geir (hasta) agrees better 
with or than with eyra (auris), the second mterpretatlbn may com- 
mand our assent a sight of the complete legend would explain the 
reason of the name I think Orentil’s father deseives attention 
too : Eigil is another old and obscuie name, borne foi instance by 
an abbot of Fulda who died in 822 (Pertz 1, 95 356 2, 366 

Trad fuld 1, 77-8 122) In the Ehine-Moselle country are the 
singular Weibth 2,744 (see Suppl)^ In AS we find 

the names Aegles burg (Aylesbury), Aegles fold (Aylesford), Aegles 
]?orp , but I shall come back to Eigil presently Possibly Orentil 
was the thundergod’s companion in expeditions against giants 
Can the story of Orentils wandermgs possibly be so old amongst 
us, that in Orentil and Eigil of Trier we are to look for that Ulysses 
and Laertes whom Tacitus places on our Ehine (p^ 365) ? The 
names shew nothing in common ^ 

Far-famed heroes were Wieland and whose rich 

legend is second to none in age or celebrity V%d%goia (Yidugauja) 
of whom the Goths already sang, OHG JFitugoicwo as well as 
Wihcho, MHG Witcgouwe and Witege, AS. Wudga, in either form 
silvicola, from the Goth vidus, OHG witu, AS wudu (lignum, 
Silva), leads us to suppose a being passing the bounds of human 
nature, a foiest-god Fiau W&clnlt, a mermaid, is his ancestress, 
with whom he takes refuge m her lake At the head of the whole 
race is placed king Vilkinus, named after Vulcanus as the Latin 
termination shews, a god or demigod, who must have had another 
and German name, and who begets with the merwoman a gigantic 
son Vad%, AS. Wada (Cod Exon 323, 1), OHG Wato, so named I 
suppose because, like another Christopher, he waded with his child 
on his shoulder tlirough the Gioenasund where it is nine yards 

1 And so .Uhland (On Thor, p 47 seq ) expounds it in-Groa he sees the 
g]X)wth of the crop, in 'Oryandill the sprouting of the blade Even the tale in 
Saxo he brings in 

2 The false spelling Eichelstein (acorn-stone) has given rise to spurious 
legends, Hones anz 7, 368 

‘ ® I have hardly the face to mention, that some make the right shifty Ulysses 
father to Tan, our Wendel above 

^ The still unpnnted M Dutch poem, De kmderen van Limburg, likewise 
mentions W%lant^ W^edege mA 
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deep (between Zealand, Talster and Moen) , the Danish hero Wate 
in Gudrun is identical with him , the AS Wacla is placed toward 
Helsingen Old English poetry had much to tell of him, that is 
now lost Chaucer names ^ Wades boot Gningelot,’ and a place in 
bTorthumberknd is called Wadds gap , Waetlingestrefc could only 
be brought into connexion with him, if such a spelling as 
Wsedlmg could be made good — Now, that son, whom Vadi carried 
through the sea to apprentice him to those cunning smiths the 
dwaifs, was Wielant, AS Weland, Welond, ON Vohtndr, but in 
the Vilk saga Vehnt, master of all smiths, and wedded to a swan- 
maiden Hervor alvitr The rightful owner of the boat, which 
English tradition asciibes to Wada, seems to have been Wieland , 
the Vilk saga tells how he timbered a boat out of the tiunk of a 
tree, and sailed over seas Lamed in the sinews of his foot, he 
forged for himself a winged garment, and took his flight thiough 
the air His skill is praised on all occasions, and his name coupled 
with every costly jewel, Vilk saga cap 24. Witeche, the son he 
had by Baduhilt, bore a hammei and tongs in his scutcheon in 
honour of his father , during the Mid Ages his memory lasted 
among smiths, whose workshops were styled Wieland' s houses,^ and 
perhaps his likeness was set np or painted outside them, the 
ON ^ Volundar hfls ’ translates the Latin labyrinth , a host of 
similar associations must in olden times have been geneially 
diffused, as we learn from the names of places Welantcs gruoba 
(pit), MB 13, 59 ; Wielantes heim, MB 28% 93 (an ‘889) , TFielan- 
iis dorf, MB 29, 54 (an 1246) , Wielantes tanna (firs), MB 28% 
188 471 (an 1280) , Wielandes brunne, MB 31, 41 (an 817) 
The multiplication of such names during long centuries does not 
admit of their being derived from human inhabitants The Dan 
Velandsnrt (-wort), Icel Velantsmt, is the valerian, and according to 
Staid 2, 450 Wielandb^mQ the daphne cneoium Tiadition would 
doubtless extend Wieland’s dexterity to Wittich and to Wate, who 
also gets the credit of the boat, and in the Gudrun-lay of the 
healing urt In Saem 270% 'boekur ‘ofnar volnndom'' are stragula 
artificiose contexta, and any artist might be called a volundr or 
wielant A gorgeous coat of mail (hrcegel, OHG hregil) is m ]?eow 
904 Welandes geweorc. Alfred in Boeth* 2, 7 translates fidelis 

Jxixta donnim W elands fahn, Ch ad ann 1262 in Lang’s reg 3, 181 

Haupts zeitsohr 2, 248. I find also IViU^o faber, MB 7, 122 
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ossa Fabncii "]?9es wisan goldsmiSes Mn Welondes* (nfetncally • 
Welandes bS,n) , evidently the idea of faber which lay m Fabncius 
bi ought to his mind the similar meaning of the Teutonic name, 
Wdand being a cunning smith in general. For the name itself 
appears to contain the ON, vdl = viel (ars, OB.Q. list), 

Gramm 1, 462, and smiSvelar meant artes fabriles , the AS form 
is wil, or bettei wil, EngLwile,Fr guile, the 0H6 wiol, wiel (with 
broken vowel) is no longer to be found. But further, we must pre- 
suppose a verb wielan, AS welan (f abrefacere), whose pres part wie- 
lant, weland, exactly foims our proper name, on a par with wlgant, 
werdant, druoant, &c , Graff 2, 234 commits the erior of citing 
Wiel^t under the root lant, with which’ it has no more to do than 
heilant (healer, saviour). The OFr Qalans (Heldens 42) seems 
to favour the ON, form Volundr [root val] since Veland would 
rather have led to a Fr Guilans , possibly even the ON vala 
(nympha) is a kindled word ^ An OHG name Wieldrhd seems 
the very thing for a wise-woman — This development of an intiinsic 
significance in the hero’s name finds an unexpected confirmation 
in the strikmg siinilanty ot the Greek fables of Hephaestus, 
Erichthonius and Daedalus As Weland offers violence to 
Beadohild (Volundr to BoSvildr), so Hephsestus lays a snare for 
Athene, when she comes to order weapons of him , both Hephaestus 
and Volundr are punished with lameness, Erichthonius too is lame; 
and theiefore invents the four-horse chariot, as Volundr does the 
boat and wings One with Erichthonius are the later Erechtheus 
and his descendant Daedalus, who invented various arts, a nng- 
dance, building, &c , and on whose wings his son Icaius was soaring 
when he fell from the clouds But AaLhaKo^'^ is hctiZak^ 

609 , cunmngly wrought, BaiSaXfMa (like dyftXfia)^ a work of art, and 
BacSdWecp the same as our lost wielan. As our hst [like the Engl 
cuiimng and craft] has degenerated from its original sense of scientia 
to that of calliditas and fraus, and v41 has both, meanings, it is not 
surprising that fiom the skill-endowed god and heio has proceeded 
a deformed deceitful devil (p 241), The whole group of Wate, 
Wielant, Wittich are heroes, but also ghostly beings and demigods 
(see Suppl ). 

The Viikpiasaga brmgs before us yet another smith, by 

r 

1 A reduphcation hke jraiVaXoip, TratTraXo^ts tortus, arduus, TratTraXXetj^ tor- 
C[uere ; conf XaiXaijt', ficc. 
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wliom*not only is Velint instructed m his art, but Sigfrit is brought 
up — another smith's-appi entice He is occasionally mentioned in 
the later poem of Biterolf, as Mime the old (^Heldensage, pp 146-8) , 
an OHG Minn must have giown even more deeply into our 
language well as legend it has formed a diminutive Mimilo 
(MB 28, 87-9, annis 983-5), and Mirnd, Mim%di4t, MimihiU are 
women’s names (Tiad fuld 489 Cod lauresh, 211) , the old name 
of Munster m Westphalia was J^^w^^gardlford, ilffeiigerneford 
(Indices to Pertz 1 2), conf ifirngerdeford in Eichthofen 335 , the 
Westphalian Minden was originally MimidiXm (Pertz 1, 368), and 
Memleben on the Unstrut i(f^w^^leba The great number of these 
proper names indicates a mythic being, to which Memei olt (Morolt 
111) may also be related— The elder JTorse tradition names him 
just as often, and m several different connexions In one place, 
Saxo, p 40,^ interweaves a Mimingxcs, a ^ sil varum satyrus ^ and 
possessor of a‘ sword and jewels, into the myth of Balder and 
Hother, and this, to my thinking, throws fresh light on the 
vidugauja (wood-god) above The Edda however gives a higher 
position to its Mimir he has a' fountain, in which wisdom and 
understanding lie hidden , drinking of it every morning, he is the 
wisest, most intelligent of men, and this again reminds us of 
^ Wielandes brunne ’ To if???iisbrunnr came 05mn and desired a 
drmk, but did not receive it tiU he had given one of his eyes in 
pledge, and hidden it m the fountain (Ssem. 4^ Sn 17), this 
accounts for 05mn being one-eyed (p 146) In the Yngl saga 
cap 4, the Ases send MimiVy their wisest man, to the Yann, who 
cut his head off and send it back to the Ases But OSmn spake 
his spells over the head, that it decayed not, nor ceased to utter 
speech , and Obinn holds conversation with it, whenever he needs 
advice, conf Yngl saga cap 7, andSaem 8^195^ I do not exactly 
know whom the Volusp^ means by Miims synir (sons). Seem 8®* , 
if^mameidr 109^ implies a nom Mim% gen Mima, and may be 
distinct from Miimr (conf Bragr and Biagi, p 235) —Mimir is no 
As, but an exalted being with whom the Ases hold converse, of 
whom they make use, the ^um-total of wisdom, possibly an older 
nature-god , later fables degraded him into a wood-sprite c5r clever 
smith His oneness with heroes tends to throw a divine splendour 

1 P E. Muller’s ed , p 114, following which I have set aside the reading 
Minirmgns, in spite of the Danish song of Mimering tand 
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on them Swedish folk-song lias not yet forgotten Mimes k 
fAividsson 2, 316-7), and in Konga haiad and Tingas socken in 
Sinaland there lies a Mimes sjo, inhabited according to the legend 
by neckai (nixies), ibid p 319 Perhaps some of the forms quoted 
have by lights a short as have indisputably the A& mimor, 
nieomor, gemimoi (mexnonter notus), mimenan (memoria tenere), 
0111 Low German mimeren (day-dreaming), Biem wtb 3, 161, and 
the Memerolt, Memlebeii abo\ e , so that we might assume a verb 
memia, maim, mimum Then the analogy of the Latin memor and 
Gr (jLtfJLeofjLao allows us to bung in the giant and centaur 
i e , the wood-sprite again (see Suppl ) 

Accoiding to the Edda (Sxm 133), Volundr had two brotheis 
SlagfiSi and Egill, all thiee ' synir Einnakonlings,’ sons of a Finnish 
king, wheieas the saga transplanted to the North fiom Germany 
makes its Yilkmus a king of Vilkinaland Oi can Fmna be taken 
as the gen of Fimi, and identified with that Finn Folcwaldansunu 
on p 219 ? SlagfiSr might seem = Slagfinnr, but is better 
explained as Slagfiobr (flap- wing, see ch XYI, Walachuriun) All 
three brotheis married valkyrs, and Egill, the one that chiefly 
concerns us here, took Olrun (Alioilina) The Vilk saga, cap 27, 
likewise calls VelinFs younger brother Eigill ^ok Jienna kalla 
nienn OhilnaT Eigil^'^hvit the bride is not otherwise alluded to, 
this form Eigill agrees with the OHG Eigil on p 376, not with the 
ON Egill, dat Agli, for the dat of Eigill would have been Eigli 
Well, this Eigill was a famous archer , at Nidung’s command he 
shot an apple off the head of his own little son, and when the king 
asked him what the other two airows were for, replied that they 
were intended for him, in case the first had hit the child. The tale 
of this daiing shot must have been extremely rife in our remotest 
antiquity, it turns up in so many places, and always with features 
of Its own As the Vilkmasaga was imported into Scandinavia in 
the 13th century, the story of Eigill was certainly diffused in 
Lower Germany before that data But Saxo Grammaticus m 
Denmark knew it in the 12th century, as told of Toho and king 
Harald Gormsson, with the addition, -Ranting in Eigdl, that Toko 

1 Penngskioltf translates ‘"Egillus sagittanii«»,’ and Eafn * Egil den traf- 
fencle/ hut this was merely guessed from the incidents of the story Arrow is 
not ol, hut or , Orentil on the contrary, Eigil’s son, does seem to have been 
named from the arrow 
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after sliot behaved like a hero in the sea-storm The Icelandeis 
too, paiticulaily the lomsvikinga saga, relate the deeds of this 
PdlnaioLi, but not the shot fiom the bow, though they agiee with 
Saxo m making Harald fall at last by Toki’s shaft The king’s 
death by tlTe marksman’s hand is historical (A D 992), the shot at 
the apple mythical, having gatheied round the narrative out of an 
older tradition, which we must presume to have been in existence 
in the lO'llth centuries To the Noiwegian saga of Olaf the 
Saint (f 1030), it has attached itself another way Olat wishing to 
convert a heathen man, EindriSi, essayed his skill against him m 
athletic arts, first swimming, then shooting , after a few successful 
shots, the king required that Eindn^i’s boy should be placed at the 
butts, and a writing-tablet be shot off his head without huiting the 
child EmdriSi declared himself willing, but also ready to avenge 
any injury Olaf sped the first shaft, and naiiowly missed the 
tablet, when EindnSi, at his mother’s and sister’s piayer, declined 
the shot (Fornm sog 2, 272) Just so king Haialdr Sigur?5aison 
(HarSriSa, f 1066) measured himself against an archer Hemingi,. 
and bade him shoot a hazelnut off his Bioin’s head, and Hemlngr 
accomplished the feat (Muller’s sagabibl 3, 359 ThS-ttr af 
Hemingi cap 6, ed Eeykjavik p 55) Long afterwards, the legend 
was transferred to a Hemming Wolf, or von Wulfen, of Wewelsflet 
in the “Wilsteimaisch of Holstein, where the Elbe empties itself 
into the sea Hemming Wolf had sided with count Geihaid in 
1472, and wms banished by king Christian The folk-tale makes* 
the king do the same as Harald, and Hemmmg as Toko , an old 
painting of Wewelsflet church represents the archer on a meadow 
with bow unbent, in the distance a boy with the apple on his head, 
the arrow passes through the middle of the apple, but the archer 
has a second between his teeth, and betwixt him and the boy 
stands a wolf, perhaps to express that Hemming after his bold 
answer was declared a wolfs head ^ Most appropriately did the 
my thus lear its head on the emancipated soil of Switzerland In 
1307, it IS said, Wilhelm Telly compelled by Gessler, achieved the 
same old master-shot, and made the courageous speech , but the 
evidence of chroniclers does not begin till toward the 16th century,^ 

^ Schleswigholst prov bench te 1*798, vol 2, p 39 seq Mulleuhof, 
Schleswigholst sagen no 66 

- 1 suspect the genumeness of the verses, alleged to be by Heinrich von. , 
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sTiortly before the first printed edition of Saxo, 1514 ^Of tbe 
unhistorical character of the event there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. The mythic substiatum of the Tell fable shews itself in an 
Upper Rhine legend of the 15th century (m Malleus malef pars 2 
cap. 16, de sagittarns maleficis) which immediately pfeceded the 
first written record of that of Tell Fertur de ipso (PuncheroJ, quod 
quidam de optimatibus, cum artis sue experientiam capere voluis^ 
set, eiiem ^7'^ojpr%um fihum 'pmvuhtm ad metam posmt, et pro signo 
super 1)17 return puei i denamim, sibique mandavit, ut denarium s%re 
lirreto per sagittam ainoveret Cum autem maleficus id se facturum 
sed cum difficultate assereret, libentius abstinere, ne per diabolum 
seduceretur m sui intentum, verbis tamen prmcipis inductus, 
sagittam unam collaii suo circa collum immisit, et alteram balistae 
supponens dena7 iu7n a hi7 veto pueri sine omni nocumento excimil 
Quo viso, dum die maleficum mterrogasset, ' cur sagittam collari 
imposuisset ? ’ respondit, ‘ sx deceptus per diabolum puerum 
occidissem, cum me mori necesse fuisset, subito cwn sagitta altem 
VOS tran^jhxisseiu, ut vel sic mortem meam vindicassem ’ This shot 
must have taken place somewhere about 1420, and the story have 
got about in the middle part of the 15th century — Beside the 
above-mentioned narratives, Norse and German, we have also an 
Old English one to shew in the Noithumbiian ballad of the thiee 
merry ‘men, Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and Wilha^n of 
Cloudesle ; this last, whose Christian name, like the surname of the 
first, reminds one of Tell, offers in the kmg's presence to set an 
apple on the head of his son, seven years old, and shoot it off at 
120 paces The arrow sped from the bow, and cleft the apple 
I suppose that AegeFs skill in archery would be known to the 
Anglo-Saxons ; and if we may push Wada, Weland and Wudga far 
up mto our heathen time, Aegel seems to have an equal claim 
The whole myth shows signs of having deep and widely extended 

Huneubem of 1315, whieli Carl Zay has made known in his book on Goldan, 
Znnch 1807, p 41 

Dum pater m puerum telum crudele coruscat 
Tellxus ex jussu, saeve tymnne, tuo, 

pomum, non natum, figit fatalis arundo 
altera mox ultrix te, periture, petet 

H von Hunenberg is the same who, before the battle of Morgarten, shot a 
warning biflet over to the Swiss on his arrow (Joh Muller 2, 37), he was 
therefore a “bowman himself Justinger and Johann yon Winteithur are silent 
about Tell , Melchior Buss (f 1490) and Betermann Etterlin (completed 1507) 
were the first who committed the story to writing 
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roots Hi partly agrees even with what Eustathius on II 12, 292 
tells us, that Sarpedon, a hero of the blood of Zeus, was made 
when a child to stand up and have a ring shot off his breast 
without injuiy to him, an action which entailed the acq[Uisition of 
the Lycian l^ingdom (see Suppl ) ’• 

With these specimens of particular heroes— crumbs from the 
richly furnished table of our antiquities — I will content myself, as 
there are still some reflections of a more general kind to be made 

I started with saying, that m the heroic is contained an exalting 
and refining of human nature mto divine, originally however 
founded on the affinity of some god with the human race Now 
as procreation is a lepetition, and the son is a copy of the father 
(for which reason our language with a profound meaning has avara 
for image and avaio for child) ; so in every hero we may assume 
to a certain extent an incarnation of the god, and a revival of at 
least some of the quahties that distinguish the god In this sense 
the hero appears as a sublimate of man in general, who, created 
after the image of God, cannot but be like him But since the 
gods, even amongst one another, reproduce themselves, ^ e , then 
plurality has radiated out of the primary force of a single 
One (p 164), it foUows, that the origin of heroes must be very 
similar to that of polytheism altogether, and it must be a difficult 
matter in any particular case to distinguish between the full-bred 
divinity and the half-blood If heroes, viewed on one side, are 
deified men, they may on the other hand be also regarded as 
humanized gods , and it comes to the same thing, whether we say 
that the son or grandson begotten by the god has attained a semi- 
divine nature, or that the god born again in him retains but a pait 
of his pristine power We are entitled to see in individual heroes 
a preGip%tate of foi mm gods, and a mere continued extension, in a 
wider circle, of the same divine essence which had already branched 
out into a number of gods (see Suppl ) 

This proposition can the more readily be demonstrated from the 
popular faiths of Greece and Qermany, which commit themselves 
to no systematic doctrine of emanation and avatdra, as in^hese 

1 Similar legends seem to hve in the East In a MS of the Cass's! library 
coiitammg a journey in Turkey, I saw the representation of an archer taking 
aim at a child with an apple on its head, 
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religions the full-blooded animalism of heroliood develo;^ed itself 
the more richly for that very leason While the Indian heioes are 
m the end reabsorbed into the god, eg , Krishna becomes Vishnu, 
there remains in Greek and German heroes an ineducible dross of 
humanism, vhich brings them more into harmony with the 
historical ingredients of their story Our hero-legend has this long 
while had no consciousness remaining of stLch a thmg as incarna- 
tion, but has veiy largely that of an apotheosia of human thougir 
god-descended ^nltue 

Herakles can never become one with Zeus, yet his deeds remind 
us of those of his divine sire Some traits in Theseus allow of his 
being compaied to Herakles, others to Apollo Hermes was the 
son of Zeus by Maia, Amphion by Antiope, and the two brothers, 
the full and the half-bred, have something in common 

In Teutonic hero-legend, I think, echoes of the divine nature 
can be distinguished still more frequently , the Greek gods stood 
unshaken to the last, and heroes could be developed by the side of 
them But when once the Teutonic deities encountered Christianity, 
there remained only one of two ways open to the fading figures 
of the heathen faith, either to pass into evil diabolic beings, or 
dwindle into good ones conceived as human The Greek heroes 
all belong to the flowering time of paganism, of the Teutonic a 
pait at least might well seem a poverty-stricken attenuation and 
fainter reproduction of the foimer gods, such as could still daie to 
shew its lace after the downfall of the heathen system Christian 
opinion in the Mid Ages guided matters into this channel , unable 
to ciedit the gods any longer with godhood, where it did not 
transform them into devils, it did into demigods In the Edda the 
msir are still veritable gods , Jornandes too, when he says, cap 6 * 
'mortuum (Tauiiasem regem) Gothi vnUr momma fopiih sva 
coluerunt’ — ^be this Taunasis Gothic or Getic — assumes that there 
were Gothic gods, but the anses he zegards as only victorious 
heroes exalted into demigods , and in Saxo, following the same line 
of thought, we find that Balder (who exhibits some Heraklean 
features, v supra p 226-7), and Hothei, and Otliin himself, have 
sunk mto mere heioes ^ This capitis deminutio of the gods brought 

1 H the A® Ethelweid p 833 we read ‘ Hengest et Horsa, hi nepotes 
fuere WoMeon regis bartaroium, quern post lufanda dignitate ut deum honormites, 
sacnficiiuu ohtulerunt pagmi victonae causa sive virtutis, ut humamta=? saepe 
eiedit hoc quod videt’ Wm of Malme^sbury’s similar 'woids weie quoted 
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them nearer to heroes, while the heroes were cut off from absolute 
deification, how much the two must have got mixed up m the 
mist of legend ^ Yet in every case where bodily descent from the 
gods is alleged of a hero, his herohood is the more ancient, and 
leally of heathen origin 

Among the heroes themselves there occur second births, of 
which a fuller account will be given further on, and which shew a 
certain resemblance to the incarnations of gods As a god renews 
himself in a hero, so does an elder hero in a younger 

Beings of the giant brood, uniting themselves now to gods and 
now to heroes, brmg about various approximations between these 
two 

We have seen how in the genealogy of Inguio, first Obinn, then 
NiorSr and Freyr iiiteiweave themselves Niorbr and Hadding 
seem identical, as do Heimdall and Eigr, but in NioiSr and Heim- 
dall the god is made pi eminent, m Hadding and Eigr the hero 
Irmin appeals connected with Wuotan and Zio, just as Ares and 
Herakles approach each other, and Odysseus resembles Hermes 
Baldr is conceived of as divine, Baeldoeg as heroic In Siegfried is 

above, p 128 , he also says ^ deum esse dehrantes^ Albencus tr font 1, 23 
(after ad 274) expresses himself thus ^ In hac generatione decima ab incar- 
natione Domini regnasse invenitur M^’^curiusm Gottlandia insula, quae 

est inter Daciam et Bussiam extra Ih moiu ni impenmn, a quo Mercimo, qui 
Woden dictus est, descendit genealogia Anglorum et multorum alioriim ^ Mucii 
in the same way Snorri in the Yngl saga and Form 13 14 represents 0(5inn 
as a and lurma&r come from Asia, wbo by policy secured the 

worship of the nations , and Saxo p 12 professes a like ojumon ‘ea tempes- 
tate cum Othimis quidam^ Europa tota, jalso dnmitatis titiilo censeretur,’ &;c 
conf what he says p 45 What other idea could orthodox Christians at that 
time foim of the false god of their forefathers To idolatry they could not but 
impnte v iltul deceit or presumption, being unable to comprehend that some- 
thing very different from falsified history lies at the bottom of heathenism. 
As little did there ever exist a real man and king 05mn (let alone two or 
three), as a real Jupiter or Mercury — But the affinity of the hero nature 
with the divine is clearly distinct from a deification arising out of human 
pride and deceit Those heathen, who trusted mainly their inner strength (p 
6), like the Homeric heroes Ti-eiroLOores (H 12, 256), w^ere yet far from 
setting themselves up for gods Similar to the stones of Nchucadnezar (er wolte 
selbe sin ein got, would hun^self be god, Parz 102, 7 Bari 60, 35), of Kosroes 
(Massmann on !&ael p 502), of the Gieek Salmoneus (conf N Cap 146), and 
the Byzantine Eraclius, was our Mid Age story of ImeUtom wuester Bahilonie, 
‘der wolde selve w’esen got^ (Bother 2568) NibeUtze Barise ‘der m^het 
himele guidin, selber wolt ergot sm’ (Bit 299), just as Salmoneus imitated 
the lightning and thunder of 2eus Imelot and Nibelot here §eem to mean 
the same thing, as do elsewhere Imelunge and Nibeliinge (Heldens f 62) , I 
do not know what allusion there might be in it to a Nibelunc or Amelunc (see 
SuppI ) 
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an eclio of Baldr and Fieyr, perhaps of OSmn, in Dietrich of Thorr 
and Freyr Ecke oscillates between the giant and the hero 
Even Charles and Eoland are in some of their features to be, 
regarded as new-births of Wuotan and Donar, or of Siegfried and 
Dietrich As for Geat, Sceaf, Sceldwa, for lack of their legends, it 
IS difficult to separate their divine nature from their heroic 

One badge of distinction I find m this, that the names of gods 
are in themselves descriptive, indicating from the first their 
inmost nature , ^ to the names of half-gods and heioes this signi- 
ficance will often be wanting, even when the human original has 
earned his name over with him Then, as a lule, the names of 
gods are simple, those of heroes often compound or visibly derived 
Donar therefoie is a god fiom the first, not a deified man his 
appellation expresses also his character The same reason is 
decisive against that notion of Wuotan having made his way out of 
the ranl^s of men into those of the gods 

Demigods have the advantage of a certain familiarness to the 
people bred m the midst of us, admitted to our fellowship, it is 
they to whom reverence, prayers and oaths prefer to address them- 
selves they procure and facilitate intercom se with the higher- 
standing god As it came natural to a Eoman to swear ' meherele ' 
mecastor ^ ecastor ^ edepol * ’ the Christians even in the Mid Ages 
swore more habitually by particular saints than by God himself 
We are badly off for information as to the points in which the 
Se-io-woTsJm^ of our forefathers shaped itself diffeiently from divine 
worship pi oper , even the ISTorse authorities have nothing on the 
subject. The Giecian sacrifices to heroes differed from those 
offered to gods a god had only the viscera and fat of the beast 
presented to him, and was content with the mountmg odour, a 
deified hero must have the veiy flesh and blood to consume 
Thus the emheijar admitted into ValhoU feast on the boiled flesh 
of the boar Ssehrimnir, and drink with the Ases , it is never said 
that the Ases shared in the food, Seem 36 42 Sn 42 , conf 
supra, p 317 Are we to infer from this a difference m the sacri- 
fices offered to gods and to demiggids ^ 

^Else, m the other conditions of their existence, we can perceive 
many resemblances to that of the gods 

Thus, their stature is enormous As Ares covered seven roods, 

^ Something like the names of the characters m the Beast-apologue 
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Herakles lias also a body of gigantic mould Yv^lien tlie godlike 
Sigurbr strode through the full-grown field of corn, the dew-shoe ^ 
•of his seven-span swoid was even with the upright ears (Y ols saga 
cap 22 Vilk saga cap 166) , a haii out of his horse’s tail was 
seven yards liJng (Nornag saga cap 8) — One thing haidly to be 
found in Teutonic gods, many-liandednesSj does occur m an ancient 
hero Wudga and H§.ma, Witege and Heime, are always named 
together This Heimo is said to have been by rights called Studas, 
like his father fwhom some traditions however name Adelg^r, 
Madelgei) , not till he had slam the worm Heima,^ did he adopt its 
name (Yill^ saga cap 17) To him are expressly attributed thrm 
hands and four elbows, or else two hands with three elbows (Heldens. 
257 Eoseng p xx, conf Ixxiv) , the extra hmbs are no exaggera- 
tion (Heldens 391), rather their omission is a toning down, of the 
original story And As'prian comes out with four hands (Eoseng 
p xii) StarkaSr, a famous godlike hero of the North, has three 
'pa%'is of aims, and Thor cuts four of his hands off (Saxo Gram, p 
103) , the Hervararsaga (Eafn p 412, 513) bestows eight hands on 
him, and the ability to fight with four swords at once dtta handa, 
Fornald sog 1, 412 3, 37 In the Swedish folk-song of Alf, ori- 
gmally heathen, there is a hero Torgnejer (roaring like thunder ^), 

' han hade otta hander (Arvidss 1, 12) ^ Such cumulation of limbs 
is also a mark of the giant race, and some of the heroes mentioned 
do oveilap these , in the Servian songs I find a three headed hero 
Balatchko (Yii 2, no 6, line 608) , P4gam too in the Carniolan 
lay has thiee heads (tri glave) — Deficiency of members is to be 
found in heroes as well as gods Obinn is one-eyed, Tfv one- 
handed, Loki (== Hephaestus ^) lame, HoSr blind, and YiSar dumbj^ 

1 Doggskor, Sw doppsko, the heel of the sword’s sheath, which usually 
brushes the dew so the Alamanns called a lame foot, that dragged through 
the dewy grass, toudregil This nde through the corn has soinethmg in it 
highly mythic and suggestive ot a god 

2 Heimo appears to mean worm originally, though used elsewhere of the 
cricket or cicada (E-einh cxxv), for which our present heimchen (little wormj 
is better suited A renowned Karling hero was also named Heimo (Beinh 
cciv) We find again, that Madelgh is in Morolt 3921 a dwarf, son of a mer- 
maid, and in Bol 58, 17 a smith • 

s In the prophecies of the North Frisian Hert^e (a d 1400) the tradition of 
such monstrosities is applied to the future ‘Wehe den mmschen, deaden 
leven, wen de lude 4 arme krlegen und 2 par scho over de vote dtagen und 2 
hode up den kop hebben ^ ’ Heimreichs chron , Tondern 1819 , 2, d#! It 
may howevei refer merely to costume 

^ Goth, hdihs, hanfs, halts, blinds, dumbs. 
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SO IS Ilagano one-eyed, Walthan one-liandcd, Gunthari and Wie- 
lant lame, of blind and dumb beroes there are plenty 

One thing seems peculiar to heroes, that their early years 
should be clouded by some defect, and that out of this darkness 
the bright revelation, the reserved force as it were, sKbuld suddenly 
break forth Under this head we may even place the blind birth 
of the Welfs, and the vulgar belief about Hessians and Swabians 
(p 373) In Saxo Giam, p 63, Ufo is dumb, and his father 
Vermund bhnd , to him corresponds the double Offa m the line of 
Mercia, and both of these Offas are lame and dumb and blind 
According to the ‘ vita Offae primi, Yarmundi fihi,' he was of hand- 
some figure, but continued blind till his seventh year, and dumb 
till his thirtieth , when the aged Varmund was threatened with 
war, all at once in the assembly Offa began to speak The ‘ vita 
Offae secundi’ says,^ the hero was at first called Vinered (so we must 
emend Pineredus), and was blind, lame and deaf, but when he 
came mto possession of all his senses, he was named Offa secundus 
Exactly so, m Smm 142®* HiorvarSr and Sigurlmn have a tall hand- 
some son, but ' hann var hogull, ecki nafn festiz vi5 hann Only 
after a valkyrja has greeted him by the name of Helg%, does he 
begin to speak, and is content to answer to that name StarLad) 
too was hogull in his youth (Fornald sbg 3, 36), and Half dan was 
reckoned stupid (Saxo, p 134) , just as slow was the heroism of 
DutUib in unfolding itself (Vilk saga cap 91), and that of Ihya in 
the Eussian tales Our nuisery-tales take up the character as 
asclierhng^ aschenhrodcl, asli^efis (cinderel) the hero-youth lives 
inactive and despised by the kitchen-hearth or in the cattle-stall, 
out of whose squalor he emerges when the right time comes I 
do not recollect any instance in Greek mythology of this exceed- 
ingly favourite feature of our folk-loie 

Union children, namely those that have been cut out of the 
womb, usually grow up heroes Such was the famous Peisian 
Eustem in Eerdusi, as well as Tristan according to the old stoiy in 
Eilhart, or the Eussian hero Dobruna Nikititch, and the Scotch 
Macduff But Volsungr concerns*, us more, who spoke and made 
vows while yet unlorn, who, after being cut out, had time to kiss 
his mother -before she died (Volsiingas cap 2 5) An obscure 
* 

^ These remarkable vitae Offae primi et Bectmdi are printed after Watts’s 
Matth. Paris, pp 8, 9 
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passage iii*FafnisTnS.l (Soem 187^) seems to designate Sigui?5r also 
an oboTinny and in one as difficult (Beow 92), may not the ^umbor- 
.Tvesende ' which I took m a different sense on p 370, stand for 
«m&c>r-wesende, to intimate that Sceaf passed for an unborn ? The 
Landn^mabok^, 4 has an Uni hinn dborm (m), and 1, 10 an 
Ulfrun in dhcy} na {f) , for wise- women, prophetesses, also come into 
the world the same way ^ Our Mid Ages tell of an unborn hero 
Hoyer (Benecke’s Wigalois, p 452) , in Hesse, Eemhart of Dalwig 
was known as the unbo^riy being, after the caesarian operation, 
brought to maturity in the stomachs of newly slaughtered swine ^ 
As early as the tenth century, Eckhart of St Gall informs us 
Infans excisus et arvinae porci recens erutae, ubi mcutesceret, 
involutus, bonae indolis cum in brevi apparuisset, baptizatur et 
Purchardus nominatur {Pertz 2, 120) , this is the Buichardus 
ingemtuSy afterwards abbot of St Gall One Gebehardus, ex de- 
functae matiis Dietpurgae utero excisus, is mentioned in the Chron 
Petershus p 302, with the remark De talibus excisis literae 
testantui quod, si vita comes fuerit, felices in mundo habeantur 
To such the common standard cannot be applied, their extra- 
ordinary manner of coming into the world gives presage of a higher 
and mysterious destiny Hot unlike is the Greek myth of hletis 
and Tritogeneia the virgin goddess springs out of the forehead of 
Zeus The phrase about " HloSr being born with helmet ^ swoid and 
horse* (above, p 76), is explained by the Hervararsaga, p 490, to 
mean, tliat the arms and animals which accompany the hero were 
forged and born at the time of his birth Schrotei’s Einnish Fiunes 
speak of a child that was born aimed this reminds us of the 
superstition about lucky children being born with hood and helmet 
(see ch XXVIII) 

It was noticed about the gods (p 321), that Balder's brother, 
"when scarcely born, when but one night old, rushed to vengeance, 
unwashed and uncombed. This is Iffie the children born of liten 
Kerstin after long gestation the newborn son gets up directly and 
combs his hair, the new born daughter knows at once how to sew 
silk Another version makes hqr give birth to two sons, one of 
whom combs his yellow locks, the other draws his sword, beth 
equipped for swift revenge (Svenska fornsdnger 2, 254-6) Here 

1 Heimreich’s Nordfnes chr 2, 341 

^ Zeitschnft iur Hess gesch 1, 97 
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combing and not combing seem to be the same cliaract&istic A 
new born child speaks , ISTorske eventyr 1, 139 

As the hii ih of beloved kings is announced to their people by ^ 
Joyful phenomena, and their death by terrible, the same holds good 
of heroes Their generosity founds peace and prosperity in the 
land Fi 6&i's reign in Denmark was a period of hliss , in the year 
of HciJwn's election the birds bred twice, and trees bore twice, 
about whicli beautiful songs may be gleaned out of his saga, cap 24 
On the night that Hdgi was horn, eagles cried, and holy waters 
streamed from the mountains, Sseni 149^ 

SigitT&'s walk and manner of appearing was impetuous, like 
that of a god , when he first approached the burg of Brynhildr, 
'loiS dusadi ok opphimin,’ earth shook and heaven, Severn 241^, 
and of Brynhild’s laughing, as of that of the gods (p 324), we are 
told ‘ hlo, boer allr dundi,’ she laughed and all the castle dinned, 
Saem 208^ A divine strength reveals itself in many deeds and 
movements of heroes DietncFs fiery breath may be suggestive of 
Donar, or perhaps only of a dragon ' ob sin &tem gaebe fiur als 
eines wilden trachen,’ (Parz 137, 18) 

A widely prevalent mark of the hero race is their being szoclled 
hy leasts, ot fed ly U')ds A luncl offers her milk to SigurSr when 
exposed^ Vilk saga 142, a she-ioolf gives suck to the infant 
Dietench (like Eomulus and Eemus) together with her four blind 
whelps, hence bis name of Wolfdieterich The same fellowship 
with whelps seems imputed to the beginnings of the Goths and 
Swabians, as to those of the Eomans (p 373) , but the ioood;pecLer 
also, that Bee-wolf, brought food to the sons of Mars, and we have 
come to know the Swabians as special devotees of Zio (p 199) 
The Servian hero Milosh Kobilitch was suckled by a mare (kobila), 
Vuk 2, 101 , does that throw light on the OHG term of abuse 
merihfinsun, zagfinsun (EA 643) ^ A like offensive meaning 
lurked in the Latin lupa^ But it is not only to sucklings that 
the god-sent animals appear, m distiess and danger also, swans, 
ravens, wolves, stags, hears, lions will join the heroes, to render 
them assistance , and that is ho^ animal figures in the scutcheons 
and helmet-insignia of heroes are in many cases to be accounted for, 
tho'agh they may arise from other causes too, eg ^ the abihty of 
certain heroes to transform themselves at will into wolf or swan 


^ Fils de trine , Garm % 229. 
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The ^oan^s xoing, tlie swan’s coat, betokens another supernatuial 
quality which heroes share with the gods (p 326), the power of 
%ing As Wieland ties on his swan-wings, the Gieek Perseus has 
loinged shoes, talaria, Ov met 4, 667 729, and the Servian Eelia is 
called kiila^ (winged), being in possession of krilo and okrilie 
(wing and wing-cover), Vuk 2, 88 90 100 A piece of the wing 
remaining, or in women a swan’s foot, will at times betiay the 
higher nature 

The superhuman quality of heroes shines out of their eyes 
(luminum vibratus, oculorum micatus, Saxo Gram 23) ormr i 
auga The golden teeth of gods and heroes have been spoken of, p 
234 In the marchen sons are born with a star on the foiehead, 
Kmderm 96 Straparola 4, 3 , or a golden star falls on the fore- 
head, Pentam 3, 10 The Dioscuri had a star or flame sliinmg on 
their heads and helmets this may have leference to the rays 
enciicling the head (p 323), or to constellations being set in the 
sky In some cases the heroic form is disfigured by animal 
peculiaiities, as Siegfried’s by his horny skin, and otheis by a 
scaly , the marchen have heroes with hedgehog spiles The legend 
of the Merovvngs, imperfectly handed down to us, must be founded 
on something of the kind When Clodio the son of Faramund 
with his queen went down to the shoie, to cool themselves from 
the sultry summer heat, there came up a monstei (sea-hog ?) out of 
the waves, which seized and ovei powered the bathing queen She 
then bore a son of singular appearance, who was therefore named 
Merovig, and his descendants, who inherited the peculiarity, 
Merovings^ Theophanes expressly declaies, that the Merovings 
were called fcpcardruL and rpt^xopa^drat, because all the kings of 
that house had bristles down the backbone (pdxi^), hke swine 
We still find m PtoL 273, 29, where it is true they are enumerated 
among neathens, 

di helde von Meres , 

vil gewis sit ir des, 

daz niht kuoners mac sin 

an dem ruche traj/ent si horsten sam swin. 

The derivation of the name is altogether unknown Can it possibly 
have some connexion with the boar-worship of Fp6, whi^jh may 

^ Fredegar’s epitome (Bouquet 2, 396), and Conradus XJrsperg* Arg 1609, 
.p. 92 Per contra, Mullenhofl m Haupfls zeitsclir 6, 432 
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have been especially prevalent among the Franks ? Lairpr Alex 
5368 also has sin hut was me bevangen al mit swines lursUn (see 
Suppl ) 

One principal mark to know heroes by, is their possessing 
%ntelhgent horses ^ and convetsing with them A succe^^ding chapter 
will shew more fully, how heathendom saw something sacred and 
divine in horses, and often endowed them^with consciousness and 
sympathy with the destiny of men But to heroes they were indis- 
pensable for iiding or driving, and a necessary intimacy sprang up 
between the two, as appears by the meie fact of the horses having 
proper names given them The touching conveisation of Achilles 
with his Xanihos and Bahos (II 19, 400 — 421) finds a complete 
parallel in the beautiful Karhng legend of Bayai d , compare also 
WiUielm’s dialogue with Puzzdt (58, 21 — 59, 8), in the French 
original with Baucent (Gann 2, 230-1), and Begon’s with the same 
Baucent (p 230) In the Edda we have Skirnir talking wuth his 
horse (Ssem 82^) , and GoSrun, after SigurS's murder, with Gram 
(231^) ; 

hnipnaSi Gram drap i gras hofSi 
Well might Gram mourn, for the hero had bestiidden him ever 
since he led him out of Hialpiek’s stable (180), had ridden him 
through the flames (202^), and carried off the gieat treasure 
Swedish and Danish folk-songs bring in a sagacious steed Black, 
with whom conversation is earned on (Sv vis 2, 194 Sv foins 
2, 257. Danske vis 1, 323) In the poems on Artus the horses 
are less attractively painted, but how naively in the Servian, 
when Mila shoes the steed (Vuk 1, 5), or Maiko before his death 
talks with his faithful Sharats (2, 243 seq Damtza 1, 109) In 
Mod Greek songs there is a dialogue of Liakos with his horse 
(Fauriel 1, 138), and similar ones in the Lithuanian dainos (Khesa 
p 224) The Peisian Eustem’s fairy steed is well-known (see 
Suppl ) ^ 

If many heroes are carried off in the bloom of life, hke Achilles 
or Siegfried, others attain a gieat age, beyond the limit of the 
human. Our native legend allows Hddebrand the years of Hestor 

1 AJMongohan warrior’s dying song has 

M;y poor cream-coloured trotter, you wiU get home ahve 
Then teH my mother, pray • ‘ full fifteen wounds had he ’ 

And tell my father, pray ‘shot through the hack Was he,’ TRAi5rj|. 
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witli undiminislied strength, and to the Scandinavian StarkaSr is 
measured out a life that runs through seveial geneiations , the 
divinely honoured Go^mundr is said to have numbeied neai five 
hundred years, Fornald sog 1, 411 442 In the genealogies that 
have come ^own to us, great length of life is given to the first 
ancestois, as it is in the Bible also Snaeir hinn gamh, spiung 
from K^ii and Jokull^ is said to have attained 300 years, and 
Sdlfdan gamh as many, Fornald sog 2, 8 The MHG poem of 
Dietiich’s ancestors (1869 — 2506) Diet wet') t and Sigelier 4:00 

years of life each, WolfdteiencJi 503, Hugdietco ich 450, and Dietmar 
340 , Dietrich of Bern is the first that reaches only the ordinary 
limit, Otnit the son of Sigeher was killed when young ^ The 
Servian Maiko was three hundred yeais old, almost like the giants 
of old On the other hand, the life of heroes is enfeebled by union 
with goddesses and superhuman females Examples will be given, 
when the valkyrs are discussed, the belief of the Greeks is 
expressed in a remarkable passage of the Hymn to Venus 190, 
where Anchises, after he has embraced Aphrodite, feais that he 
shall lead a stricken life (aiJievr}v6<;) among men 

iirel ov ^to0dX/JLLO^ dvrjp 
■ryiyveTaij ocrre Oeal^ evvd^eraL ddavdrgcri* 

The goddess does not conceal, that age will come on him apace, and 
that Zeus’s thunderbolt will maim him if he boast of her favours 
The story of Staufenberger and the sea-fairy is founded on similar 
notions. 

Another thing in which the condition of heroes resembles that 
of gods IS, that particular local haunts and dwellings are assigned 
them Such abodes seem by preference to bear the name of stone^ 
as Gibichenstem, Brunhildenstein, Kriemhildenstein, Eigelstein, 
Waskenstem , which points to sacred rocks umnhabited by men, 

1 These are undoubtedly geniune myths, that lose themselves in the 
deeps of time, however distorted and misplaced they may be Sigeher (OHG. 
Siguharl) is plainly the ON Sigarr, from whom the Siglingar or Sikltngar 
take their name , Sigeher’s daughter is called Sigehnt, Sigar’s daughter Bign% 
but the two are identical Hugdietenchy who in woman’s clothing woos Hilde- 
hurg^ IS one with HaghartSr (Sw Habor, Dan Hafbur), who likewise succeeds 
in his suit for Sign^ (Sw Sigml, £)an Signild), though here the storj has a 
tragic end, and the names disagree , but hug and hag, both from one root, 
support each other Sigemvnne too, the wife ot Wolfdietench, who in the Hek 
denbuch is the son of Hugdieterich, comes near to Signy The part about 
Hugdietench in the Heldenbuch is throughout uncommonly sweet, and cer- 
tanuy very ancienh 
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and a primeval, firmly rooted 'worsliip More rarely we find castle 
01 hall connected with a hero (Iringes bnrc, Orendelsal), a few times 
ea and hw % oftener way or sti cet , now, as the notion of a highway 
lies close to that of a conspicuous column to which the roads led up, 
we may well connect the ' Herculis columnae,’ the Irmansuli, with 
the Holand-'pillavs, which we come upon just in those northern 
parts of Germany where heathenism prevailed latest As king 
Charles occupies Wuotan’s place in certain legends, especially that 
of the ' furious host,’ Eoland, the noblest hero of his court, who is 
to him almost exactly what Donar is to Wuotan, seems to replace 
the divine vanquisher of giants JStlielstdn-ioillars have been 
mentioned, p 119 It is worthy of note, that, while Scandinavia 
offers nothing else that can be likened to the Irmen-pillars, yet at 
Skeningen, a town of Ostergotland, there stood erected m the 
marketplace, just where Eoland-pillars do stand, the figure of a 
giant or hero, which the people called Tliore lang (Thuro longus), 
and at which idolatry was practised m former times ^ This figure 
appears far more likely to belong to the heathen god than to any 
hero or king, and probably the column m the market place of 
Bavais m Hainault, from which seven roads branched off, and 
which is said to have been reared m honour of a king Bavo, had a 
similar meaning (see Suppl ) 

According to a widely accepted popular belief, examined more 
minutely m ch XXXII on Spniting away, certain heroes have 
sunk from the rocks and fortresses they once inliabited, into clefts 
and caverns of the mountains, or into subterranean springs, and aie 
there held wapt m a seldom interrupted slumber, from which they 
issue m times of need, and bring deliverance to the land That 
here again, not only Wuotan, Arminius, Dieterich and Siegfried, 
but such modern heroes as Chailes, Frederick Barbarossa and even 
Tell are named, may assure us of the mystic light of myth which 
has settled on them It was a Xoise custom, for aged heroes, dead 
to the world and dissatisfied with the new order of things, to shut 
themselves up in a hill thus Herlaugr with twelve others goes 
mto the haugr (Egilss p 7 ), and m^like manner Eticho the Welf, 
accompanied by twelve nobles, retires mto a mountain in the 
Schere^uzerwald, where no one could find him agam (Deuts<?he 

* 1 Olaus Magnus 1*4, 15 Stjemhook, De jure Sveon vet , p 326 Brooo- 

mans besknfn ofver Ostergotland, Xorrkopmg 1760 1, 190. 
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sagen,«no 518) Siegfried, Charles and Frederick, like King 
Arthur of the Britons, abide in mountains with their host 

Be it be remarked lastly, that the heroic legend, hke the divine, 
IS fond of running into triads Hence, as 05in, Vili, Ve, or Har, 
Iafnh§>r a^d ThriSi stand together, theie appear times without 
number three heroic brothers together, and then also it commonly 
happens, that to the* third one is asciibed the greatest faculty of 
success So m the Scythian story of the thiee bi others Leipoxais, 
Aipoxais and Kolaxais (Herod 4, 5) a golden plough, yoke and 
sword having fallen from heaven, when the eldest son and tlie 
second tiled to seize them, the gold burned, but the tlui J earned 
them off. The same thing occurs in many maichen. 
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WISE WOMEN 

The relation of women to the gods is very different from that of 
men, because men alone can found famous houses, while a woman’s 
family dies with her The tale of ancestry contains the names of 
heioes only, king’s daughters are either not named in it at all, or 
disappear again as soon as they have been introduced as brides 
Eor the same reason we hear of deified sons, but not of deified 
daughters , nay, the marriage of mortals with immortals issues 
almost always in the bnth of sons There are therefore no women 
to be placed by the side of the heroes, whom in the preceding 
chapter we have regarded as a mixture of the heavenly and earthly 
natuies the distaff establishes no claim to immortality, like the 
sword To the woman and the bondman, idle in battle, busy in the 
house, the Anglo-Saxons very expiessively assigned the occupation 
of weaving peace heroic labours suited men 

But that which women forfeit here, is amply made up to them 
m another sphere In heu of that distinct individuality of parts 
given to heioes, which often falls without effect in the story, they 
have general duties assigned them of momentous and lasting influ- 
ence A long range of charming or awful half-goddesses mediates 
between men and deity their authority is manifestly greater, their 
worship more impressive, than any reverence paid to heroes There 
aie not, strictly speaking, any heroines, but whatever among women 
answers to heroes appears more elevated and spiritual Brunhild 
towers above Siegfried, and the swan-maid above the hero to whom 
she unites herself (see Suppl ) 

In other mythologies also it is observable, that in the second 
rank of deities female beings predominate, while the first is reserved 
almost exclusively for the male, but the divine heroes we have 
spoken of come "only in the third rank I have on p, 250 partly 
accounted for the longer duration of the tradition of several goddesses 
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by its Imving left more abiding, because more endearing, impressions 
on the mind of the people 

Theie is no harder problem in these investigations, than to dis- 
tinguish between goddesses and half-goddesses Every god’s wile 
must ipso f^to pass for a real goddess , but then there are unmarried 
goddesses ^ eg , Hel One who cannot be shown to be either wife 
or daughter of a god," and wjio stands in a dependent relation to 
higher divinities, is a half-goddess Yet such a test will not 
always serve, where a mythology has been imperfectly preserved , 
for the very leason that half-goddesses stand higher than half-gods, 
the boundary -line between them and the class of great gods is 
harder to hit The line may he distuibed, by particular races 
promoting divine beings of lower rank, whose worship got the 
upper hand among them, to a higher, it is tiue the same thing 
seems to occui in hero-worship, but not so often 

The mission and functions of half-goddesses then may be 
roughly defined thus to the upper gods they are lia7idma%ds, to 
men 7 e^eale^ s 

It IS a significant feature m our heathenism, that women, not 
men, are selected for this office Heie the Jewish and Christian 
view presents a contrast prophets foretell, angels 01 saints from 
heaven announce and execute the commands of G-od , but Greek 
and Teutonic gods employ both male and female messengers To 
the German way of thinking, the decrees of destiny assume a 
greater sacredness in the mouth of woman, soothsaying and sorcery 
m a good as well as had sense is peculiarly a women’s gift, and it 
may even be a part of the same thing, that our language personifies 
vntues and vices as females If human nature in general shews a 
tendency to pay a higher respect and defeience to the female sex, 
this has always been specially characteristic of Teutonic nations 
Men earn deification by their deeds, women by their wisdom 
*JFatidicae, augescente superstitione deae' p 95 (see Suppl) 

This Gei manic reverence foi uoinauj already emphasized by 
Tacitus, IS maikedly expressed in our old systems of law, especially 
the Alamannian and Bavarian, by doubling the composition for 
injuiy (EA 404) the defenceless one tlieieby receives protection 
and conseciation, nay, she is to forfeit the privilege the |noment 
she takes up man’s weapons And not only does a worship of 
woman shev7 itself m the mmne-songs of our Mid Ages, but in a 
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remarkable formula of chivalry occurring both in follc-songfi and in 
court-poems 'durch allm frouvjen er&l by all women’s honour, 
Wolfdiet 104 Morolt 855 888 2834 Morolf 1542 Ecke 105 
117 174 Eoseng 2037 MsH 3, 200^ , ‘ durch reiner (pure) 
frouwen §re/ Ecke 112, 'durch willen (for the sake) allti frouioen' 
thus one hero cries to another ' nu beite (stay), durch willen aller 
made Eab 922-4 , 'durch xoillen sckcBner 'v^ibe,’ Ecke 61 , 'durch 
ander maget (other maids’) ire', Gudr 4863 , ' durch ellvii wip,' in 
the name of all women, Parz 13, 16 , 'ire an mir elhu wip,' respect 
m me aU women, Eiec 957 , ' iut an mir elhu wip ^ ’ says a woman 
in Parz 88, 27, to ensure attention to her prayer , ' alien meiden 
tuot ez ze irm (do it in honour of),’ Gudr 1214, 3, ' iie und mmne 
elhu, wip f ’ IS the injunction on giving a swoid, Trist 5032 , ' tuon 
allez daz fo oiiwen vnlle si,’ do all that may be woman’s will, Bit 
7132 , 'als liep lu alle frouwen sin,’ as all women aie dear to you, 
Laurm 984 Their worship was placed on a par with that of 
God ' ^let Got und diu wipl Iw 6054 , ' durch Got und durch der 
wile Ion (gueidon)’ Wh 381, 21 , 'wart s& mit nterschaft getS^n, d§s 
Got sol danken und diu wipl ^^7 Grod and the ladies requite it, 
Wh 370, 5; 'dienen Got und alle fTO%iwe% irenlM,^ 2,99^, of 
Parziv^l it IS even said ' er getruwete xuilen laz (better) dan Gotel 
Parz 370, 18 These modes of speech, this faith, can be traced up 
to a much eailier age, as in 0 i 5, 13 'd6 sprah er iilielio ubaral, 
so man zi frowiUn skal’, and v 8, 58 'ni sit irbolgan wilel ye 
shall not bully a woman, Etzels hofhalt 92-3 , ' sprich wiben ubel 
imt mhte’ says the pu *m of the Stete ampten 286 The very word 
frau 13 the name of a goddess, conf. p 299 on the meanings of 
frail and weib (see Suppl ) 

But more than that, when the hero in stress of battle looked upon 
7m love (OHG tr1itin,triitinna,MHG triutinne), o/her, 
her name, he increased thereby his strength, and was sure of the 
victory. We might even bring under this head the declaration of 
Tacitus memoiiae proditur, quasdam acies mchnatas jam et labantes 
a f emims restitutas constantia precum et obj ectu pectorum Erom the 
poems of the 13th century I will quotq the principal passages only 
und als er dar zuo an sacli (on-saw, looked at) 
die schoenenTrowen Eniten, 

daz half (holp) im vaste striten (fight hard) Er 933 
swenne mich der rmot zwer erTmnt (the thought of you mans). 
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s6 ist «iges£elic (victorious) min hant : 

wand (for) iwer guote minne 

die sterkent mine sinne (nerve my senses), 

daz mir den vil langen tac (all the long day) 

niht wide# gewesen mac (nought can vex) Er 8867. 

dm gegenwuitic saz (who theie present sat), 

dm gehalf ir manne*baz (sh^ holp her man better) 

ob im dehein zwivel (if ever a doubt) geschach, 

swenn (whenever) er si danne wider (again) an such, 

ir schoene gap im niwe kraft (strength), 

s& daz er unzagehaft (undismayed) 

sine sterke widei gewan (his strength regained) 

und vaht (fought) als ein geruowet (rested) man. Er 9171 

der gedanc (thinking) an sin schcene wi'p 

der kreftigete im den lip (life, body) Er 9229 

swenne im dm muoze (oppoitunity) geschach 

daz er die maget (maid) leht ersach, 

daz gap ir gesellen (to her fellow, lover) 

G^wane manlich ellen (41an) Parz 409, 13 410, 5. 

nu sack er daz si urnb in was in sorgen (m fear for him), 

alrest er niuwe kraft enpfant (felt) Lohengr p 54-5 

den Heiden minne me veidroz (never wearied), 

des (therefore) was sin herze in strite groz Paiz 740, 7. 

ern welle (if he do not) an minne denhen, 

sone mag er niht entwenken (cannot escape) Parz 740, 15. 

wes sumest (wherefoie delayest) du dich, Parzival, 

daz du an die hiuschen liehtgemM (pure-one so blight) 

niht denkest^ ich mein din wip, 

wiltu behalten (save) hie den lip ^ Parz 742, 27 

der getoufte nam (the Christian gained) an kreften zuo, 

er ddlit (thought), des was im niht ze fruo (none too soon), 

an sin wip die kumgmne 

unt an ir werden (worthy) minne Parz 743, 23. 

sw^ loh sider (after) kom in n&t (difficulty), 

ze hant s6 ich (the moment I) an si ddhte, 

ir minne helfe br§>hte. Parz 768, 27 

muede was ir bMer lip (weary were both their bodies), 

niuwan daz sie (liad they not) ddhten an dm wip ^ 

sie wseren bSdesamt gelegen (both together fallen) Alt bl 1,340. 
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In tlie Carmen de Pliyllide et Mora it is said 31, 4 ' Illume com- 
mcmorat inter ipsas caedes/ my beloved in the battle breathes my 
name, to issue therefrom victorious^ This sounds altogether 
heathen, for the gods too were at your side the moment you uttered 
their nccines, Snorri, in Yngl saga cap 2, says of OSinn ‘ sva var 
oc um hans menn, hvar sem Ipeir ur^u i nauSum staddir, t 'Si4 eSa 
k landi, ])k holln^w ]?eir d nafn hans,ftOC ]?6ttlz lafnan fk af }?vi fr6/ 
so was it also with his men, wherever they were in trouble, on sea 
or on land, then called they on his name, and immediately were 
gladdened by it When Hrungnir became intolerable to the Ases, 
‘ ])k nefna ]ieir Thor, ])Yi naest kom Th&rr t hollina,' Sn 108 Kraka, 
a semi-divine being, admonished Eiich si suprema necessitatis 
violentia postularet, nomzms sui nnjicifjpatwne remedium celerius 
esse quaerendum, affirmans se divina partim virtute subnixam et 
quasi consortem coelitus insitam nummis gesture potentiam, Saxo 
Gram, p 72 So the valkyrja conies to the rescue of her chosen 
hero, when he calls out her name , she is become Ins guardian, as if 
sent by the gods to bring him aid (see Suppl ). 

The mission of such women then is to announce and prepare 
good or ill, victory or death to mortal men , and we have seen that 
the populai faith retained longest its connexion with fighting and 
victoiy Their own being itself, like that of the heroes, rests on 
human nature, they seem for the most part to have sprung from 
kingly and heroic families, and probably an admixture of divine 
ancestors is to be presumed m their case too But to peiform their 
office, they must have wisdom and supernatural poweis at their 
command their wisdom spies out, nay, guides and arianges com- 
plications in our destiny, warns of danger, advises m difficulty At 
the birth of man they shew themselves predicting and endowing, 
in penis of war giving help and granting victory Theiefore they 
are called mse loomm, ON" spdLonor (conf spakr, OHG spihi, 
prudens), Scot spae w%fe^ MHG ivisziv wip, ISTib 1473. 3. 1483, 4 

(see Suppl ) 


1 Itis, Ides^(Dxs). 

But I will first take an older word, which appears to me to yield 

1 Philander of Sittewald 2,727, Soldatenl p 241, still mentions the practice 
in time of danger *of commending oneseK to the loved one^s grace and 
favour ' 
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exactly tl»e meaning we have just unravelled, and in its geneialness 
to comprehend all the particular beings to be studied moie minutely 
by and by The OHG- pi itisi, OS ides, pi idist, AS ides, pi 
idesa, denotes femina in general, and can be used of maids or matrons, 
rich or poor^ Yet, like the Greek vvjx^rj, it seems even in the 
eaihest times to have been specially apphed to superhuman beings, 
who, being considered lower tha». goddesses and higher than earthly 
women, occupy precisely that middle rank which is here in 
question Tacitus mfoims us, that a famous battle-field on the 
Weser was called by the Cheruscans IdisiaYiso (so I emend Idis- 
taviso), % e , nymphaium pratum, women’s meadow , it matters not 
whether the spot bore that name before the fight with the Romans, 
or only acquired it afterwards (v Haupt’s zeitschr 9, 248) Theie 
at one time or another a victory was won under the lead of these 
exalted dames The Mersebuig poem sets the iclisi befoie us m 
lull action 

sum^ hapt heptidun, sumS. hen lezidun, 
suma cliib6dun umbi cuniowidi , 

Some put a check i^on the fighting), as we read in Renner 20132 . 
dez muoz (therefore must) ich luften einen haft 
an dirre materie tn minen danc (against my will), 
wan ich fuihte (for I fear) sie werde ze lane 
Others letted the host (hinder, make late, Goth hari latidMun) , 
others agam grasped (clawed) at chains or wreaths, ^ e , withs and 
twigs with which to twist shackles, or to twine garlands for the 
victor. Here then their busmess was to bind and check, which is 
'also demanded by the "^^ry object of thcvconjuruig-spell , in stiikmg 
harmony with this are the names of two Hoise valkyrs, mentioned 
together in Ssem 45% JElocJc = OB.G Hlancha, le, catena, and 
Herfiotr = OHG Herifezzara, exercitum vinciens But it must 
have been as much m their power to set free and help on, as to 
shackle and hamper Compounded with itis we have the female 
names Itis^pumc (Meichelb no 162), Itisburg (Trad fuld Schannat 
181), Idisburg (Lacombl no 87), and Itislant (Graff 1, 159), which, 
like Hiltipurc, Sigipurc, Sigdantj (MB 14, 362), are proper to such 
women of our olden time (see Suppl ) ^ 

1 Freoheu meowle = ides, Cod exon 479,2. ‘ Weras and idesa, ^ cy ^eoilas 
and idesa’ are contrasted, ibid 176, 5 432, 2 

^ Here the local meaning coincides with the personal , we may therefore 

26 
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But we obtain much fuller information as to tlieir nature fiom 
tbe Korse authorities It has been overlooked hitherto, that the 
OHG itis, AS. ides, is the same as the ON dis pi disir . similar 
instances of aphaeresis are the Eigr for Iring on p 234, and Sangrim, 
Singnm for Isangrim, Isingnm (Eeinh ccviii) A^j reniainmg 
doubt disappears on comparing the Eddie ' dis Skioldunga,’ S^em 
169“^ 209®' with the AS ^%des SciljJinga/ Beow 2337 The Norse 
disir likewise are sometimes kind protecting beings, sometimes 
hostile and hmdenng, Saem 185^ 195®* 254^ 273®' An instance of 
the latter sort is found in the story of ThiSrandi, whom disir 
destroyed, 'thann er sagt at disir vaegi,’ quern deas interfecisse 
dicunt (Nialss cap 97), though the full narrative (Eornm sog 2, 
195) calls them simply honui, women, so Spddisir, nymphae 
vaticinantes, Vols saga cap 19, means just the same as spdkomir ; 
and the phrase ^ ecki eru allar disir dau^ar enn ' in Alfs saga cap 
15, means in the most general sense, all good spirits are not dead 
yet, 'ySr munu dauSar disir allar,’ to you all spirits are dead, 
Fornald sog 2, 47 But the Norse people worshipped them, and 
offered them sacrifice the mention of disablSt is very frequent, 
Egilss cap 44 p 205 , Vigagl saga cap 6 p 30 , ‘ bl6ta kumla 
disir' deabus tumulatis sacrificare, Egilss p 207 This passage 
implies a connexion between disir and ghosts, departed spirits, 
whose reappearance portends something ^honoi hugSak daii&ar 
koma i nott,’ dead women, disir, come at night, Seem 254^ 
Herjans dis (S^em 213^) is nympha Odini, a maiden dwelling at 
Valholl in the service of OSinn, dis Skioldunga (S^em lOO®- 209®'), 
divine maid sprung from the Skioldung stock, is an epithet both of 
Sigrlin and of Brynhild, conf AS ides Scyldinga, ides Helmmga, 
Beow 1234 But Freyja herself is called Vanadis, nympha 
Vanorum, Sn 37, and another goddess, SkaSi ondurdis (walkmg 
in wooden shoes), Sn 28, which is equivalent to ondur^'zed' Several 
proper names of women are compounded with dis Thdidis, 
Hiordis, Asdis, Vigdis, Halldis, Freydis (to which might have 
corresponded an OHG Donaritis, &c ) they prove the pretty high 
antiquity of the monosyllabic form dis, which even m the Edda 
mvayiably alhterates with D With the orginal form idis the 

compare ^Magadaburg -with Idisaburg, Idisoburg, and Islant with Itislant, 
Itisolant The Frankish Bispargnm on the contrary seems not to he Idisberg, 
hut Txeshexg, fanum Martis (Herm Muller, Sahe law, p 33-4} 
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name of •the goddess Idunn may possibly be connected (see 
Suppl ). 


2 Veleda Ganna AlakiIn 

If, as I suppose, the generic term %dis was already current in 
the time’ of Tacitus, he gives us other more specific appellations as 
mere proper names, though still a certain general meaning seems 
to belong to them too His statements about Veleda, Ganna, and 
A%V)%n%a I have already quoted in ch V, where the connexion 
between piophetesses and the priestly office was pointed out 
Veleda appeals to be almost an appellative, and akin to the IiTorse 
Vala, Volva (p 97-8), or even to the masc Yolundr (p 378), per- 
haps also to the name valkyrja^ She lives on a tower, like Jetha 
(p 96) and Brjuihildi (Yols saga cap 24) Treaties were ratified in 
her presence , she not only prophesied, but had to settle disputes 
among the people, and carry out plans In Saem 4^ 5^ the Vala, 
after whom the famous lay Yolusp^ is named, is also called Sei^v 
and Gidlveig , and as our female names Adalheid, Alpheid, &c, aie 
formed with -held, Tinn Magnusen p 416^ would deiive Yeleda 
from a supposed Yalaheid, which however is nowhere found (see 
Suppl ) The description given of her is an attractive one where- 
ever in the land this vala velspS. (fatidica) came, she worked 
witcheiy, she was believed to travel about and make msitations to 
houses This ' til husa koma ’ reminds us of the ‘ die'pa d vett sem 
voluT,' pulsare aedes sicut fatidicae, S^em 63% as in other cases also 
prophesying, inspiring and boon-bestowing women were always 
supposed to pass through the country, knockmg at the houses of 
those whom they would bless 

Ganna (p 95-6) could be explained with more certainty, if tlie 
real meamng of its root ginnan were disclosed to us a MHG 
ginnen is secare, the OhT gmna alhcere, seducere , and m Seem 21^ 
we are warned not to trust the wheedling words of valas, 'volo 
vdmgeh trui engi maSr ’ , we shall see presently, how the AS poets 
use similar expressions about Wyid 

When Drusus had crossed the Weser and was nearing the Elbe, 

1 1 find Wakidmcm in Trad corb p 364, § 213 , a wild woman rs called 
in Wolfdietench 514 ‘die wilde wZdt?i,’and 735 ‘dm ubel mlledein % but tbis 
seems a corruption of valandinne, sbe-devil 
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tliere met liim m the land of the Cheruscans a supeihunhin female, 
Ti9 /xet^cov ^ Kara avdp(07rov <f>ucrLi/, who forbade his farther 
advance, and foretold his approaching end (Dio Cass 55, 1) Species 
hariarae mitheyis, humana amplior, victorem tendere ultra, sermone 
Latino, prohibuit (Sueton in Claudio 1) ^ There nfay have been 
German folk-tales about this, which became known to the iloinans 
Wise-women of the fatheiland, as ^vvell as^heioes, rose up in their 
country's need, and by their appeal ance terrified the foe 

Aiirima is said (p 95) to have been famous in Germany before 
Yeleda , copyists may easily have corrupted ah into ' au,' and mna 
into ^nnia' we should then have Ah7una, though it would be 
still more handy if Tacitus had written Ahoruna But anyhow we 
cannot fail to recognise the agreement (which many have noted) 
with Jornandes cap 24, who, in accounting for the origin of the 
Huns, relates of the Gothic king Tilimer ‘ Eepperit in populo suo 
quasdam magas midieies, quas patno sermone aho7umna$ (ah 
alyrumnas, aliorunas, aliuruncas) is ipse cognommat, easque habens 
suspectas de medio sui proturbat, longeque ab exercitu suo fugatas 
m solitudine coegit errare Quas silvestres homines, quos faunos 
ficarios vocant, per eremum vagantes dum vidissent, et earum se 
complexibus in coitu miscuissent, genus hoc ferocissmium edideie/ 
Many names of women are formed with -tiIti, ■■7'Cma (Gramm 2, 
517)j and OHG documents even offer, though spaiingly, Alar^n 
AlmiXim, MB 3,416 (an 1140), 'Gosprecht der Alraimy^i sun,' 
MB 27, 80 (an 1309) I have never seen Elirun, the form we 
should expect fiom ali-^ But it is significant, that the ObT name 
0b4n, Ssem 133-4, belongs precisely to a wise-iooman , and ahUiiia 
(Graff 2, 523), now alraim, from its old sense of a prophetic and 
diabolic spirit, has at length passed into that of the root (mandragora, 

^ A similar tale about Alexander Sevems MuUer Druias eunti exclamavit 
Galileo sermone, ‘ vadas, nee victoriam speres, nec te niiliti tno credas ’ ’ Ael 
Lampridzus in Alex Sev cap 60 And Attila at the passage of the Lech is 
said to have been scared away by a rune-maiden calling out three times ‘ back, 
Attila ’ ’ Paul of Stetteifs Erl aus der gesch Augsburgs, p 25 01 still more 

weight IS the agreement of an ON traditipn in Saxo Gram p 15 ' Hadingum 

(our piythic Harding, Hartung) ohma ferwina hac voce compellat . 

Sen pede rura teras, seu ponto carbasa tendas, 
infestos patiere decs, totumque per orbem 
propositis mumca tins eletnenta videbis 

* It throws some light on the meaning of -run, that in AS also hurgr4na 
or Jmrgrilnan stands for parcae and furiae (Lye sub v , and G1 epmal 617). 
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mandrake^ out of which he is cut We now turn to some other 
names, about which the fountam oi tradition flows more freely (see 
Suppl) 


3 hTORNI (Fatae) 

The three Fates are the subject of an independent and profound 
myth in the Edda Collectively they are called the no'^mr, and 
singly, ZJrdr, Ve'td'andi^ Skuld, Seem 4^ Sn 18 The term no'}n 
(parca) has not been discovered hitherto in any other dialect/ 
though undoubtedly it belongs to a genuine Teutonic root, and is 
foimed like thorn, corn, horn, &c, and would have been in OHG 
norn, pi norni , but even Swedish and Danish know it no longer 
(see Suppl ) In the three proper names it is impossible to mistake 
the foims of verbal nouns or adjectives U'jffris taken from the 
pret pi of verba (vaiS, urbum), to become, Vei&and% is the pies 
part of the same word, and SL%dd the past pait of skula, shall, the 
auxihary by which the future tense is formed Hence we have 
what was, what is, and what shall be, or the past, present and 
future, very aptly designated, and a Fate presiding over each ^ At 
the same time the very names prove that the doctrine of norns was 
originally not foreign to any of the Teutonic nations A Gothic 
Vaui]?s, Vairbandei, Skulds, an OHG Wurt, Weidandi, Scult, and 
so on, must have been known once as personal beings , in the OS. 

^ Nurnberg (mens Noricus) has nothing to do with it, it is no very old 
town either (m Bohmers legest first m 1050, no 1607 , conf MB 29, 102) 
In the fields at Danernheim near Niddais a well called iVoynbm, 

and its spring is said to flow only when there is war But I should hive to see 
the name authenticated by an old document The AS gen pi neorxena, which 
only occuis in ‘ neorxena wong ’ = paradisus, has been proposed, but the ab- 
breviation would be something unheard of, and even the nom sing neorxe or 
neorxu at variance with noin , besides, the Parcae are nowhere found connected 
with paradise May we trace i%07n to niosan (stemutare), whose past part is in 
OHG normi, MHG norn, because of the prophetic viitue there is in sneezing 
(ch XXXV) But the special meaning m this verb [conn with nose] seems 
older than any such general meaning, and its OX form hniosa stands opposed 

2 ' Fatum dicunt cpucquid dii effantur Fatum igitui dictum a lando, 

loquendo Tria aiULm Juta nnguntur in colo, in fuso, digilisque fiia ex 
lana torqiientibus, propter trma tempora praete^itum, quod in fuso jam 
netum atque involutum est, p?uesens,’"quod inter digitos nentis trahitur,/M-iar« 
wnb in lana quae colo imphcata est, et quod adhuc per digitos nentis ad lusum 
tanquam piaesens ad praetentum trajiciendimi est,’ loidoii etvm 8, H ^ 
passage pretty extensively circulated in the Mid Ages (v Gi IFun 398), yet 
no proof of the Teutonic notion being borrowed fiom the classical 'in § 93 
Isidore adds ' quas (parcas) tres esse voluenint, tinam quae vitam homims 
ordiatur, alteram quae contexat, tertiam quae rumpat ’ 
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and AS poetry we are aMe to lay our finger on the peri:onality of 
the fiist norn ‘ thm Wurdh is at handlin’ says the Heliand 146, 
2, just as ‘ dod is at hendi/ 92, 2 the Fate, or death, stands so 
near, that she can grasp with her hand ^ the man who is fallen due 
to her , we should say just as concretely ‘ is at l^nd, is at the 
door’ Again 'thiu Wurth n^hida thuo,’ drew nigh then, Hel 
1(>3, 16 ' WiLTth ina henam,’ tlie deathr-goddess took him away 

66, 18 111, 4 Not so living is the term as used in the Hildebr 
lied 48, ‘ iviioiirt skihit,’ or perhaps sepaiately 'we^ lourt skihit,’ 
because ‘ geschehen’ to happen is used moie of abstiact inanimate 
things An OHG gloss also has ivuH for fatum (Graff 1, 992) 
Far more vivid are the AS phrases 'me ]pret Wyid^ gew§.f,’ 
parca hoc mihi texuit, Cod exon 355, ' Wyod oft nereS unfegne 
eoil, Jionne his eUen deah,’ parca saepe servat virum, donee virtus 
ejus viget (ellan taoc, Hildeb), Beow 1139 , 'him waes Wyrd un- 
gemete neah, se ]?one gomelan gretan sceolde, s6cean s^wlehord, 
sundur gedaelan lif wiS lice,’ 4836 (so, ' dea5 ungemete neah ’ 5453) , 
" sw^ him Wyrd ne gescr^f,’ ita ei fatum non ordinavit, decrevit, 
Beow 5145 EL 1047 conf Boeth ed Eawl p 151 , ' ealle 
Wyrd forsweop,’^ swept all away, Beow 5624, 'hie seo Wyrd 
besw^c, forl^olc and forlaerde,’ eos paica decepit, allexit, seduxit, 
Andr 613, 'us seo Wyrd scebeS,’ nos fatum laedit, Andr 1561 
The instances in Ccedmon are less concrete, yet in 61, 12 the Wyrd 
IS called 'walgrim,’ bloodthirsty — Of the Wyrd then are predicated 
gretan (excitarey OHG cruozan), scrifan (ordinare, OHG scripan),^ 
wefan (texere, OHG. wepan), beswican (decipere, OHG pisuichan), 
forlsecan (fallere, OHG farleichan), forlseran (seducere, male 
mformare), sce5an (nocere) She is painted powerful, but often 
cruel and warlike (see Suppl) We cannot in the same way point 
out a personal application of the other two names, though the 

1 MHG 'er hat den tot an der hant,’ Eemh 1480 1806. Nib 1480, 4. 
Morolt 29^ Dietr 2^^ Pf Chnonrat 3860 Karl 52®* 

2 With B, not Th, because the pret of weort5an is weax^, pi wurdon, 
which supports the derivation I proposed , so the OHG Wurt, because werdan 
has pret pi wurtum 

^ So 1 read for the 'forsweof^ of the editions, conf forswapen, C^dm 25, 9 

I^Conf note to Elene p IGl, on a similar use of the MHG schiben, and 
Klausen in Zeitschr fur dterth. 1840 p 226 on the Koman notion of the 
Parcae keeping a written 7ecord N Cap 60 55 renders parca by bnevma, the 
recorderr Tertullian, De anima cap 39, informs us that on the last day of the 
first week of a child’s life they nsed to pray to the fatrt, Sci ihv/ada Fleming 
479 calls the three Fates ^ des % eihangiiis bCiu cL>j 2 rinaeii ’ 
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third, Slmld, OHG- Scult^ AS Scyld, continued in constant use as 
an abstract fern skuld, scult, scyld, in the sense of debitum, delic- 
tum^ When Christianity had banished the heathen notions, one 
name alone was found sufficient, and soon even that died out, 
giving placebo new fangled terms such as schicksal, verhangnis 
(destiny) and the hke, far more cumbrous and unwieldy than the 
old simple words The Engli.^ and especially the Scotch dialect 
seems to have harboured the old word longest we all know the 
weird-sistei s in Macbeth, which Shakspeare took from Holhnshed, 
they are also in Douglas's Virgil 80, 48, and the Complaynt of 
Scotland (wiitten 1548) mentions, among other fabulous stones, 
that 'of the the we^rdsystirs' (Leyden's ed Edinb 1801, p 99), 
in Warnei’s Albions England (first printed 1616) we have ' the 
we%7 delves,' probably meaning the Parcae of the ancients More 
native apparently is 'the wevid lady of the woods' who, when 
asked for advice, prophesies out of her cave, Percy's Eeliques 3, 
220-22 

Even in the North, Urd'i must have been of more consequence 
than the other two, for the fountain by the sacred ash is named 
after her, U) d'arirunnr,^ and beside it stands the hall from which 
the three norns issue , it is also ' TJrd'ar or^,' word (Ssem 112^) 
that is chiefly spoken of, and once ' grimmar tt'i Si/r ' dira fata, is 
used impersonally, Ssem 216^ — These three viigms allot to every 
man his term of life, ' skaya monnum aldr , sMp i Maga (year- 
days),’ Sn 18 S^m 181^ I have elsewhere (EA. 750) shown 
the technical pertinence of the term shapa to the judicial office of 
the norns, ^ to whom for the same reason are ascribed ddmr and 


1 Fornald sog 1, 32 Shuld, daughter of an alfkona , also m Saxo Gram p 
31, Sculdi, n prop 

“ Coni Jamieson sub v wetrd (weerd, weard) Chaucer already substitutes 
fatal sustrm for "weirdsysters (Tioil 3, 733 Leg of gd worn 2619) In Engl 
dictionaries we find waywai d sister s explained by parcae and furiae , wa? dsisters 
would create no difficulty, but wayxoard means capricious, and was once way-' 
warden, in which the warden suggests the Dan* vorren, yorn (Gramm 2, 675), 
What AS form can there he at the bottom of it^ [w§. = woe is the usual etym ] 

3 This hrunnr deserves attention, for the wayfaimg wives and fays of the 
Mid Ages also appear habitually* at fountains, as the muses and goddesses 
of song haunted the same, and particular goddesses, esp Holda, loved wells and 
springs (p 268) Altogether it is hard often to tell which dame Holda 
resembles more, an ancient goddess or a wise-woman 

4 Conf AS wyrda gesceaft, C^clm 224, 6 wyrda gmeapti, Co\ evom 420, 
25 OS wurdhgiscam (decieta fati), HeL 113, 7 , and tbe OHG term seep- 
hentd, MHG schepfe (Ottoc 119^) and schepfer, the poet, also a vates, was in 
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qviSr, SiBin 273^ , ' hotar normr skopo oss l^nga }?ia/ dii^ parcae 
creaverunt nobis longum moerorem 217^, ^ noimo heita ]?ser er 
nauS sLapa, SkildskaparmS-l p 212^ In the same sense 'iioinir 
visa' Ssem 88^ they give ns to wit judgment, and are wise Hence to 
them, as to judges, a seat is given " a norna stoh sat (jlc niu daga ’ 
127^ They approach every new born child, and utter his ^ doom, 
at Helgi’s biith, it is said in Seem 1^9 

nott var i boe, normr qv§.mo, 

}7oer er oblingi aldr um shSpo 
]?ann baSo fylki froegstan verSa, 

'Ok BuSlunga beztan ]:?yckja 
snero })oer af afli oi logj^dtto, 
er borgir brant i Bi^lundi : 

]?oer um greiddo gulhnsimo, 
ok und m§,aasal miSjan/es^fo 
Jpoer austr ok vestr enda f41o, 

}?ar ttti lofShngr land miUi 
br^ nipt Neva k norSrvega 
einm/<E?s^^ ey baS hon halda 

This important passage tells us, that noms entering the castle at 
night spun for the hero the threads of his fate, and stretched the 
golden cord = dS.ht, docht, = j in the midst of heaven, 

one norn hid an end of the thread eastward, another westward, a 
third fastened it northward, this third one is called ^sister of Hen’ ^ 
Their number, though not expiessly stated, is to be gathered from 
the threefold action All the region between the eastern and 
western ends of the line was to fall to the young heroes lot , did 
the third norn diminish this gift, when she flung a band northward, 
and bade it hold for aye ^ (see Suppl ) 

It seems the regular tiling m tales of norns and fays, for the 
advantages promised in preceding benefactions to be partly neutral- 
ized by a succeeding one 

The Nornagestssaga cap 11 says * There travelled about m the 

OHG scuofy OS sc6pj from the same root The AS word mettm I connect 
with metod (creator, see p 22) In Boeth^ p 101 (Rawlinson) a varia lectio 
has ^ ha'^graman mettena,^ the iinkmd fates , the ^ metodo giscapu ’ in Hel 66, 
19. 67, W answer to those ^wyrda gesceapu,’ and the gen. plurals ‘metodo, 
wyrda ’ imply that not one creator, but several are spoken of Yin tier calls 
them ‘ diemen^ die deni menschen erteilen/ maids that dole out to man 
1 Conf mpt Narciy Egilssaga p 440, 
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land " whui / who are called ' spdlconur^ wlio foretold to men their 
fate, ‘ sp^Su monnum aldr ’ or ' orlog ’ People invited them to 
their houses, gave them good cheer and gifts One day they came 
to hTornagest’s fathei, the babe lay in the cradle, and two tapers were 
binning over*him When the first two women had gifted him, and 
assured him of happiness beyond all others of his race, the thud 
or youngest norn, ‘Inn minin' who in the crowd had been 

pushed off her seat and fallen to the giound, rose up in anger, and 
cued ‘I cause that the child shall only live till the lighted tapei beside 
him has burnt out ’ The eldest volva quickly seized the taper, put 
it out, and gave it to the mother with the warning not to kindle it 
again till the last day of her son’s life, who leceived from this the 
name of Norn's-guest Here voha, spdJcona and norn are peifectly 
synonymous , as we saw before (p 403) that the lohn passed 
thiough the land and knocked at the houses} the nornir do the very 
same A kind disposition is attributed to the first two norns, an 
evil one to the third This third, consequently Shuld, is called 
‘the youngest,’ they were of different ages theiefoie, V'td'i being con- 
sidered the oldest Such tales of travelling gifting sorceresses 
were much m vogue all through the Mid Ages (see Suppl) ^ 

^ I have elsewhere shown in detail, that the journeying hoiise-visiting Muse 
dame Aventiure is ?n inspiring and prophetic nom, and agrees to a feature 
with the ancient conception , see my Kleine schiilten 1, 102 

^ Nigellus Wiiekeie, m his Speculum stultorum (comp about 1200), relates 
a fable (exemjplum) 

Ibant tus hominum curas relevare sowus, 
quas nos fatales dicimus esse deas 

They travel through the land, to remedy the oversights of nature Two of the 
sisters, soft-heaited and impulsive, vant to rush in and help at the first ap- 
pearance of distress, but are restrained by the thud and more intelligent one, 
whom they address as domina, and revere as a higher power First they fall 
in with a beautiful noble maiden, who has aU good thmgs at her command, and 
yet complains , she is not helped, for she can help herself Then they find m 
the forest a modest maid laid up in bed, because sore feet and hips hinder her 
from walking , she too obtains no help from the goddesses , excellently 
endowed in mind and body, she must beai her misfortune patiently At last 
in the neighbourhood of a town the sisters come upon a poor rough peasant 
lass , 

Jixnt in bivium ventrem purgare puella 
rustica, nil reverens mverecunda dea^^ 
vestibus elatis retrq nimiumque rejectis, 
poplite defiexo crure resedit humi, 
vTina inanus foenujn, panis tenet altera frustum , 
this one, at the suggestion of the third sister, when the first two haV^ turned 
away, is heaj)ed with the gifts of fortune by the goddesses 

Haec mea multotiens genitiix narrare solebat, 

CUJU3 me certe non meimmsse pudet 
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The Edda expressly teaches that there are good and hid norns 
(goSar ok illar, gnmmar, liotar), and though it names only three, 
that there are more of them some are descended from gods, otheis 
from elves, others from dwarfs, Sn 18 19 Saem 187-8 Why 
should the norns be furnished with dogs ? grey norna^ Saem. 273^ 

We see, throughout this Eddie description, things and persons 
are kept cleaily apart Destiny its^f is called orlog, or else naudr 
(necessitas), aldr (aevum) , the norns have to manage it, espy it, 
decree it, pronounce it (see SuppL) And the other dialects too had 
possessed the same term OHG- urlac, AS oilceg, MHG urlouc 
(Giamm 2,7 87 789 790), OS oilag, o^legi, aldarlagu {KA 103, 
8 113, 11 125, 15),^ it was only when the heathen goddesses 
had been cast off, that the meanings of the words came to be con- 
founded, and the old flesh-and-blood wm t, wui d, wyrd to pale into 
a mere impersonal icrlac 

In the same relation as norn to oi log, stands paroa to fahim 
(from fan, like qviSr fiom qveSa qvaS, quoth), and also alaa, fxoipa 
to avorffcg (nauSr) or €l/jLapfiipr}, But when once the parcae had 
vanished from the people's imagination, the Eomance language (by 
a process the reverse of that just noticed amongst us) formed out 
of the abstract noun a new and personal one, out oifatim an Ital 
fata, Span liada, Piov fada (Rayn -sub v), Fr fie ^ I do not know 
if this was prompted by a faint remembrance of some female beings 
in the Celtic faith, or the influence of the Germanic norns But 
these fays, so called at fiist from their announcmg destiny, soon 
came to be ghostly wives in general, altogether the same as our 
idisi and volur ^ How very early the name was current in Italy, 
is proved by Ausonius, who in his Gryphus ternarn numeri brings 
forwaid the 'ties Charites, tiia Fata,' and by Procopius, who 

1 From legan (to lay down, constituere), hke the AS lage, ON log (lex) ; 
therefore iirlac, fundamental law The forms urlouc, urhuge have significantly 
been twisted lound to the root hugan, lone (celare) 

2 Conf nata, nee , amata, aimee , lata, lee Some MHG poets say feie 
(Hartm Wolfr ), sine/e^^, Hanpt’s zeitschr 2, 182-3, others (Gotfr Conr ) 

3 OFi poems call them, in addition to fees, dimsses (Mane de Fi 2, 385), 
duesses (M^on 4, 158 165), duesse and fie (Wolf, lais 61) , puceles hen curves 
(Meon B, 418), franches ^uceles sendee (3, 419) , sapaudes (wise-vomen, from 
sapeie Mane de Fr 2, 385 Eiichantmg beauty is ascribed to them all 
‘;^us bela que /etda,^ Ferabras 2767 , coni 16434 A book of H Schreiber 
(Die ieen in Furopa, Frexb 1842) throws much hght on the antiquities of fay- 
worship ^Houses, castles and hills of the fays remind us of the wise-women^s 
towers, of the Yenus-hill and Holla-hill, and of giant’s houses In Irish, 
suibrog, sighhrog, is first a fays’ house, then the fay community, 
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ineiitioE« (De bello Goth 1, 25, ed Bonn 2, 122) a building in the 
Eoman Borum called ra rpia ^ofra (supra p 405, note) with the 
remark outgo ^ap "^Payp^aloi ra? pLoipa<; vevopbUacn KoXeiv^ At 
that time therefore still neuter, but everywhere the number three, 
in norns, mcnrai, parcae and fays (see Suppl ) ^ 

About the Eomance fays there is a multitude of stones, and 
they coincide with thb popular beliefs of Geimany Bolq^uet de 
Romans sings 

Aissim fadero tres serors 
en aq^uella ora qu’ieu siu natz, 
que totz temps fos enamoratz 
GuiUidei Poitou 


Assi fuy de nueitz fadatz sobr’un puegau. 
(so was I gifted by night on a mount). 

Marcabrus . 


Qentil fad a 
VOS adastret, quan fas nada 
d’una beutat esmerada. 


Tre fate go past, laughing, and give good gifts, Pentam 1, 10 4, 4 , 
the first fate bestow blessmgs, the last one curses 2, 8 , Pervonto 
builds a bower for three sleepmg fate, and is then gifted 1, 3 , tre 
fate live down m a rocky hollow, and dower the children who 
descei^ 2, 3 3, 10, fate appear at the biith of childien, and lay 
them on their breast 5, 5 , Cervantes names ' los siete castillos de 
las siete fadas I Don Quix 4, 50 , ' siete fadas m^fada^on en brazos 
de una ama mia,' Rom de la infantina , there are se%en fays in the 
land, they are asked to stand godmothers, and seats of honour are 
prepared at the tabli. six take their places, but the se\enth was 
forgotten, she now appears, and while the others endow with good 
things, she murmurs her mahson (La belle au bois dormant) , in 
the Geiman kindermarchen (Dornroschen) it is twelve wise women, 
the thirteenth had been overlookedi So in the famed forest of 


1 Accordingly I do not derive /afa from* (j^dns (speech), or (jSaros spoken, 

though the Latin verb is of course the same word as Conf Bncange sub 

V Fadus, and Lobecks Aglaoph^ ^16 Fatuus and fatiia are also connected 

2 Lersch m the Bonner jb 1843 2,129—131 separates the thi^e parcae 
from the three fata, because* in sculpture® tbev have different adjuncts the 
Roman parcae are lepresented writing (p. 406), the Oiec’an moiic ^ weaving, the 
tiia fata simply as women with horns oi plenty But almost every4;hmg in the 
doctrine of fays points to a common nature with our idises and noins, and 
works of art fall mto the background before the fulness oi hteiatuxe 
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Brezeliande, by tlie fontaine de Baiendon, dm)m faee^ ifi wliite 
appaiel shew themselves, and begift a child, but one is spiteful 
and bestows calamity (San Maite, Leg of Aithur p 157-8 160) 
At Olger’s biith vnse vjoraeii appear, and endow , the last is 
named Morgue In the Childien of Limburg (Moifes anzeigei 
1835, 169), when Ectrites falls asleep m a meadow beside a fotintain 
and a lime-tree, tlioee v;ayfm%ng vntes approach, and foretell the 
future The OEr romance of Guillaume an couit nez describes 
how Eenoart falls asleep in a boat, and th ee fays come and carry 
him off In Burchaid of Worms they are still spoken of as thee 
sisters 01 jparcae, for wiiom the people of the house spread the 
table with thiee plates and three knives, conf the ^praeparare 
mensas cum lapidibus vel epulis in domo ' In the watches of 
the night the fatuae come to children, wash them and lay them 
down by the fire (see Suppl) In most of the tales there appear 
thee fays, as well as three norns and three parcae, occasionally 
seven and thii teen , but they also come singly, like that ‘ weirdlady 
of the wood,’ and with proper names of their own^ French 


^ La fata m Gxienno meschmo p m 223 234 — 8 , Morganda fatata, fata 
Morgana^ Moiqhe la fee (Noiiv Kenart 4810) , ‘dm froawe de la rosche htse 
(black rock\ die gesacli nieman, er schiede dan vro, nche unde wise,’ whom 
none saw but he went away glad, rich and wise, Ben 144 MsH 1, 11 8°- 
Moniuer’s Quite des espiits dans la Sequanie tells of a fee Ane in Franche- 
comte, who appears at country (esp harvest) feasts, and re'wards dihgent 
spinners , she makes the fruit fall off the trees for good children, and 
distributes nuts and cakes to them at Christmas, just like Holda and Berhta 
I heheve her to he identical with the Welsh Artanrod, daughter of Don and 
sister of Gwydion (Woden), m Croker 3, 195 , her name contains anan 
(argentum), so that she is a shining one, and it is also used of the milky way 
A jeu composed in the latter half of the 13th century by Adam de la Halle of 
Arras (publ in Theatre fran 9 au moyen age, Pans 1839, p 55 seq ) gives a 
pretty full account of dame Morgue et sa corny aigme They are beautiful 
women (beles dames parees), 'who at a fixed time of the year seek a night’s 
lodging at a house, where dishes are set on the table for them , men that look 
on must not speak a word Beside Moigue la sage there appear (p 76-7) two 
other fays, Arsile and Maglore, and the last, o?i sitting dov n, notices that m 
hmfe has been laid for her, while the others praise the beauty of theirs 
Maglore cries out in anger ‘ Suije li pire ^ pen me prisa qui estavli, ni ansa 
que toute seule a coutel faille I Arsile lanes to pacify her, and says, it is fittmg 
that we give a present to those who have arranged this place so prettily 
Morgue endows one with riches, Arsile with .the poetic art, but Maglore says 
De mi certes naront il nient 
bien doivent falir i don bel, 
puisque jai fall i coutel 
honm soit qui riens leur donra ’ 

Morgue however insisting on a gift, Maglore bestows on -one fellow a bald 
head, and on the other a calanntous journey 
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traditiOEj brings to light a close connexion between fays and our 
giant-maidens the fays carry enormous blocks of stone on their 
heads or in their aprons, while the fiee hand plies the spindle , 
wlien the fay who was doing the building part had finished her 
task, she called out to her sisters not to bring any more, and these, 
though two miles off, heard the cry and dropped then stones, which 
buried themselves deej) in thte ground , when the fays were not 
spinning, they earned four stones at once They were good- 
natured, and took special care of the children whose fates they 
foretold They went in and out of the neighbouis’ houses by the 
chimney, so that one day the most careless one among them burnt 
herself, and uttered a loud wail, at which all the fays of the 
neighbourhood came running up You never could deceive them ' 
once, when a man put his wife’s clothes on and nursed the baby, 
the fay walked in and said duectly ^non, tu n’es point la belle 
d’hier au soir, tu ne files, m ne vogues, ni ton fuseau n’enveloppes ’ 
To punish bim, she contented herself with making the apples that 
were baking on the hearth shiink into peas 

Of such stories there are plenty , but nowhere in Eomance or 
German folk-tales do we meet, as far as I know, with the Norse 
conception of twining and fastening the cord, or the Greek one of 
spinning and cutting the thread of life Only one poet of the Mid. 
Ages, Marner, has it 2, 173^ 

%w6 schepfer Jidhten mir ein seil^ 

da bl diu dntte saz (the third sat fey ) ; 

diu zerhaehz (broke it) daz was min unheil 

But this seems borrowed from the Eoman view of bieaking off the 
thread (rumpat, p 406, note) Ottokar makes the schepfen 


ains comperront chier le coiitel 
qu’il ouvlierent chi i metre 

Then before daybreak the fays depart to a meadow, their place of meeting, for 
they shun to meet the eyes of men by day Here see plainly enough the 
close resemblance of these three fays to the three noins The French editoi 
wrongly understands coutel of a cloth spread for the fay , the passage in 
Bnrchard of Worms removes all doubt If Maglore be a corruption of 
Mandaglore, Mandagloire, as the mandragora is elsewhere called, a close 
connexion may be estabhsbed with Alrune, OLrun Morgue is shortened fiom 
Morgan, which is the Breton for merwoman (from moi, the sea, and g^ven, 
splendens femina) One might be tempted to connect l^iorgan ’^ith that 
inexplicable ‘ norn,’ as the ON morni stands for moigni , but the norn has 
nothing to do with the mormng or the sea (see Suppl ) 

Schreiber, Feen in Europa pp 11 12 16 17. Michelet 2, 17. 
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(creating) impart all success ui good or evil. The ' banun« festan ’ 
in Hild lied is haidly to be explained by the fastening of a thread 
of death 

If we compare the IsTorse niythus with the Greek, each has 
taken shape in its own independent way In Hom^r it is the 
pel sonified Alaa)^ that spins the thread for the newborn 

acrcra%l Ala a 

yeivofjbivcp iirevyjae \ivcp, ore fiiv t€K 6 firjrrjp. II 20, 127 , 

‘ what things Aisa span foi him at birth with her thread But in 
Od 7, 197 other spinners (two) aie associated with her ' 
acraa ol Accra re ^apelac 

(yeLvop^evw vrjaavro Xivco, ore ficv refce pc'^rrjp * 

* what Aisa and the Kataklothes unkind span \ Hesiod {aair, 258) 
makes three goddesses stand beside the combatants, KXmdco, 
Adxeacc^, ''Arporro^ the last small of stature, but eldest and most 
exalted of all But in Theog 218 he names them as 

KXcodw re Ad^scrcv re /cal ^Arpoirov, atre /Sporoiatv 
jecvopcevocai BcBovaiv e^etz/ dyadov re KaKov re* 

‘ who give to mortals at birth to have both good and ill , ’ and in 
almost the same woids at 905 The most detailed description is 
given by Plato (De republ 617 Steph 608 Bekk) The thiee 
fiocpac are daughters of ^AvdyKr) (necessity), on whose knees the 
spindle (aVpa/cTo?) turns , they sit clothed in white and garlanded, 
singing the destiny, Lachesis rd yeyovora, Edotho rd ovra^ Atropos 
rd fjckXXovra just the same lelation to past, present and future as 
the norns have, though the Greek pioper names do not themselves 
express it KXwdco (formed like Av^coj GaXXdj Arjrco, Mopfid), 
Fopyco) spins (from /cXcoBco spin, twme), Lachesis allots (from 
Xa^eiz^), ^'ArpoTTo^, the unturnable, cuts the thread. It must not be 
oveilooked, that Hesiod sets up the last, Atropos, as the mightiest, 
while with us Wurt the eldest pioduces the most powerful impres- 
sion Latin writers distribute the offices of the parcae somewhat 
differently, as Apuleius (De mimdo p 280) Clotho praesenUs 
temporis habet curam, quia quod torquetur in digitis, momenti 

1 1 tidnk at<ra is the OHG era, our ehre, for which we should expect a 
Gothic di?a, ^isa (as aistau is aestimare) 4ra = honor, deciis, dignitas, what 
is fair and fitting, what is any one’s due , kct alcrav, ex dignitate, to each hi| 
meed If this etymology holds, we understand why fmu Ere was pexsomned 
(see Suppi) 
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praesent^s indicat spatia, Atropos 'pmetenh fatum est, quia quod 
in fuso perfectum est, praeteriti tempons habet speciem , Lachesis 
fiitim, quod etiam lUis quae fiitura sunt finem suum deus dedent 
(see Suppl ) Isidore’s opinion was quoted on p 405 ^ The Nor- 
nagestssaga jiears a striking resemblance to that of Meleager, at 
whose ,birth three moirai tell his fortune Atropos destines him to 
live only till the billet then laming on the hearth be burnt out , 
his mother Althaea plucks it out of the fire ^ Our modern tales 
here exchange the noins or fates for deatJiy Kinderm no 44 
Another tale, that of the spinners (no 14), depicts them as 
ugly old women, who come to help, but no longer to pi edict, they 
desire to be bidden to the marriage and to be called cousins 
Elsewhere three old women foretell, but do not spin ^ A folk-tale 
(Deutsche sagen no 9) introduces two maidens spinning in a cave 
of the mountam, and under their table is the Evil one (I suppose 
the third norn) chained up , again we are told of the roof-beam on 
which a spinning wife sits at midnight^ We must not forget the 
AS term which describes a noin as weaving, ‘Wyrd gewdf 
(p 406) , and when it is said m Beow 1386 ' ac him Dryhten 
forgeaf wigsp^da gewiofu' (ei Dommus largitus est successuum 
bellicorum texturas), this is quite heathen phraseology, only 
putting God in the place of Wyrd Gottfried (Trist 4698), in 
describing Blicker of Stemach’s purity of mind, expresses himself 
thus : 

ich wsene, daz in feinen 
ze wunder haben gespunnen 
und haben in in ir h unnen 
geliutert und gereinet , 

^ I ween that fays spun him as a wonder, and cleansed him in their 
fountain 

Saxo Gram p 102 uses the Latin words parca, nympha, but 
unmistakably he is describing norns ‘Mos erat antiquis, super 

^ The Hymn to Mercury 550-561 names indiviclimlly some other juoipat, 
still three in number, winged maidens dwelling on Parnassus, their heads 
besprinkled with white meal, who^rophesy when they have eaten fresh dmne 
food {fjbciav iMbTjv) of honey Otherwise they are called Bpiat 

^ Apollodorus i 8, 2 

® Altd wh 1, 107-8-9-10 jN'orske eventyr no 13 Bob Chambers p 
54-5 MullenhoflPs Schleswigh s p 410 Pentamer 4, 4* 

^ Jul Schmidt, Beichenfels p 140 
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fiitnns liberoium eventibus farcarum oracula consultaiG Quo 
ntu Tridlevus Olavi filn fortunam exploraturus, nuncupatis 
solenniter votis, deorum aedes precabundus accedit, ubi introspecto 
sacelld^ Urnas sedes totidem nym^phis occupari cognoscit Quarum 
prima indulgentions animi liberalem puero foimani^ uberemque 
Immani favoris copiam erogabat Eidem secuncla beneficu loco 
liberalitatis excellentiam condoua'\at Tertia vero, protervions 
lugenu invidentiorisque studii femina, soiorum indulgentiorem 
aspernata consensum, ideoque eaium donis officere cupiens, futnns 
pueri moribus parsimoniae ciimen affixit ’ Here they are called 
sisters, winch I have found nowhere else m ON authorities , and 
the third nymph is again the illnatured one, who lessens the boons 
of the fiist two The only difference is, that the norns do not 
come to the infant, hut the father seeks out their dwelling, their 
temple (see Suppl ) ^ 

The weaving of the norns and the spindle of the fays give us 
to recognise domestic motherly divinities , and we have already 
remarked, that their appearing suddenly, their hauntmg of wells 
and springs accord with the notions of antiquity about frau Holda, 
Beihta and the like goddesses, who devote themselves to spinning, 
and bestow boons on babes and children ® Among Cells especially, 


^ They had a temple then, in which their oracle was consulted 
2 The Lettish Lcama^ at the birth of a child, lays the sheet under it, and 
determines its lortiine And on other occasions in life they say, ‘ taip Lcmia 
leme,’ so Fate ordained it , no doubt Laima is closely connected with leniti 
(ordmare, disponere) She runs barefooted over the hills (see ch XVII, 
Waterspiites) Thfere is also mentioned a DehUa (nursing-inothe^^from debt 
to suckle) A trinity of parcae, and their spinning a thread, are unknown to 
the Lettons , conf Stender’s Gramm p 264 Ehesas dainos pp 272 309 
310 — The Lithuanians do know a Werpeya (spinner). The Ausland for 1839, 
no 278 has a pretty Lithuanian legend The d%ems mlditoyes were seven 
goddesses, the first one spun the lives of men out of a distaff given her by the 
highest god, the second set up the warp, the third wove in the woof, the lourth 
told tales to tempt the workers to leave off, for a cessation of labour spoilt the 
web, the fifth exhorted them to industry, and added length to the life, the sixth 
cut the threads, the seventh washed the garment and gave it to the most high 
god, and it became the man^s wmding-sheet Of the seven, only three spin or 
veave 

® Not a few times have Holda and Berhta passed mto Mary , and in the 
three Marys of a Swiss nursery-rh;yine I thmki can recogmse the heathen norns 
or idisi ^ 

rite, rite rosh, nde, nde a-cock horse, 

ze Bac1?3 stot e^schlossh, at Baden stands a httle castle, 

ze Bade ^tot e guldi bus, at Baden stands a golden house, 

es lueged drei Mareu drus there look three Marys out of it 

die emt spinnt side, the one spins silk, 
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the fatae »eem apt to run into that sense of matres and matwiiM} 
which among Teutons we find attaching more to divine than to 
semi-dmne beings In this respect the fays have somethmg 
higher in them than our idises and noins, who in lieu of it stand 
out moie wailfke 


4, Walichuemjn (Valkyrjou) 

Yot, as tliG fatac are closely bound up witb fatuiu — tbe pro- 
nouncing of destiny, vaticination— tbe kinsbip of tbe fays to tbe 
norns asseits itself all tbe same Now there was no sort of desimy 
that stirred tbe spirit of antiquity more strongly than the issue of 
battles and wars it is sigmficant, that tbe same urlac, urlouc 
expresses both fatum and bellum also (Giaff 2, 96 Gramm 2, 790), 
and tbe idisi forward or hinder tbe fight This their office we have 
to look into more narrowly 

From Caesai (De B Gall 1, 50) we already learn tbe practice 
of tbe Germani, ^ut matresfaimhas eorum soHihus et vahcinatiomhus 
declaiarent, utium pioelium committi ex usu esset, necne Mis- 
tresses of families practised augury, perhaps women selected for tbe 
purpose, of supeiior and godlike repute bke Veleda 

Let us bear m mmd, which gods chiefly concerned themselves 
with the event of a battle Odinn and Freyja draw to themselves 
all those who fall in fight, and Ot5inn admits them to his heavenly 
abode (pp 133, 305) This hope, of becoming after death members 
of the divine community, pervades the religion of the heathen 
Now the ON vah\ AS wml, OHG loal^ denotes the carnage of the 
battle-field, the sum of the slam to take possession of this val, 
to gather it in, was denominated hioaa, kiesen, to choose , this verb 
seems a general technical term for the acceptance of any sacrifice 
made to a higher being ^ But 05inn, who has the sig&s Imr (choosmg 

die ander schnatzelt chnde, the other cards 

die diit schmt haberstrau the third cuts oateu straw 

bhuet luer Gott mis chindh au ’ God keep my childie too ' 

Schnatzelu is, I suppose, to wind ^ [sn^ist = wick ? snood 1 In the marohen 
of the Goosemaid, schnatzen is apparently to comb] The seventh line sometimes 
runs . di diitte sohneidt den faden (cuts the thread) Conf Yonbun p 66 
Firmenich 2, 665^ Mannhardt pp 388 392 The nursery-song nr the 
Wunderhorn p 70-1 has three spinning tocken, le nymphs, fays. 

^ Lersch in the Bonn Annual 1843, pp, 124 — 7" 

^ Chief passage, Ssem Ml®- Conf Gramm 4, 608, and AS wfg curon, 
Csedm 193,9, MHG sige kiesen, Iw. 7069, sig erkiesen, Wh 335,15 So, 
den t6t kiesen. 


27 
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of Victory, p 133, note), is served in ValhoU by maidens, ^and them 
he sends out into every battle, to choose the slam, Sn 39, ^hiosa er 
li8mr ero,’ Siem 164^, vildi J)ik hosa, Ssem 254^ 

Hence such a maiden, half divine, is called valkyrja, and 
it is another most welcome coincidence, that the cAS language 
has retained the very same term wcelcyrie (wselcyrge, wselcyrre) to 
English such Latin words as bell^ua, erinnys, Alecto, Tisiphone 
and employs it even for parca and venefica The Cott MS Vitell 
A 15 has a gloss ' w^elcyiigean eagan, goigoneus’ this is translating 
the Greek idea into an AS one , did the eyes of the wselcyrigean 
instil horror like the Gorgons’ heads ^ I am quite safe m assuming 
an OHG walctcMti id (walachurrS,) , valakusjd would be the Gothic 
form At the end of the Langobardian genealogy we find a man's 
name Walcamus'^ 

Another name of the valley ijiir is ON valmeyjar (battle-maids), 
perhaps also the present Norw. valdoger, which HaUager 140^ says 
IS guardian-spirit Again, they aie called shialdmeyjar, hialmmeyjar, 
because they go foith armed, under shield and helmet (vera und 
hialmi, Ssem 15 1®- 192^) , nonnor Serjam, nuns of OSinn 4"^. The 
Edda bestows on the valkyrja the epithets hvit 168^, hvU uiid hiaU 
7)11 (alba sub galea) 145^ ho7t 174^, sdlhoit, sunbright 167^ liait- 
htuS 142®*, Inalmvitr 157% gulhmiS 167% margidhn maer 145% 
alvitr 164% all descriptive of beauty or helmet-ornaments Helm 
and shield distinguish these helm and shield women as much as 
heroes, they ride on shield-seivice, under shield-roof, Seem 250% 
and are called sloialdmeyjar aldrstamar, or young shield-maidens of 
Atli’s court The legend of the Amazons (Herod 4, 110 — 117 
Torn, cap 67 8 Paul Diac 1, 15) seems to rest on similar yet 
different notions. A valkyr in Ssem 167^ is named siodrcen (australis), 
apparently in the sense of bioit, solbiort ^ Again at 151% disir 
suSicenar (see Suppl ) ^ 

^ Of mlr, wal itself we might seek the root m velja, valjan. (eligere), so 
that it should from the first have contained the notion of choosing, but being 
apphed to strages, and its sense getting blurred, it had to be helped out by a 
second verb of the same meaning Our Tit 105, 4 has a striking juxtaposition 
‘ Sigfin dm sigehaft uf dem wal, da man mU magede kiusche und ir sueze ^ It 
is only in Dietr 91^ and Eab 536 635 811 850 923 that weZrecle ocems , can 
it have any relationship to walkure ‘I 

^ 0?5inn has Frigg, the mlkyrjur and the ravens m the waggon with him, 
Sn 66. '"For valkyrja I also find the name skor^ngr, derivable either from skar 
siiperbia, or skari ^gmen, Brynhildr is called in Yols saga cap 24 ‘ mestr 
ilutndngr^ (see Suppl j 
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One mame is particularly attractive dsLmeyjar, wish-maidens 
(Ssem 212 Vols saga cap 2), given them, I think, because they are 
in 05m’s service, and Obinn is called Oslu^ Wunsc But there is 
something more I find a confirmation of my opinion that Wuotan 
bore the name^of Wunsc m Ins identity with Mercury^ foi Meicury 
carries the magic wand (caduceus), which is like our wishing rod, 
OHG vjunsGihgerta (-ySrde, yt::%?d) The likeness will come out 
more distinctly from a closer inspection of the two rods, which is yet 
to come , but if Wuotan and Wtcnsc, O^mn and Osh are one, we 
may suppose that the thorn, the sleepmg-thoin, which OSinn put 
into the dress of the valkyrja Brynhildr (Saem 192^), was likewise 
a wishing4ho7 7i It throws light on the nature of Brunhild and 
Chrimhild, that rocks are named after them, one called spihtein, 
Chiiemhilde^ti (p 370), which does not find a meaning so well 
from spil (Indus) as from spille (spindle, fusus) For other stones 
have the name hmlel (distaff), and in French fairy-tales qiimiouilh 
^ la bonne dame , ^ Dornroschen (thorn-rosekm) pricked her finger 
with the spindle and fell into a dead sleep, as Brunhild did with 
the wishmg-thorn Spindles are an essential characteristic of all the 
wise-women of antiqiuty among Teutons, Celts and Gieeks^ The 
walkure is a wiinsch-lcint, Wunsches hint, pp 139, 142 (see Suppl ) 

The name wunschelweib, which lasted down to a late time, shall 
be produced hereafter, heie I call up from the poem of the 
Staufenbeiger a being by whom the connexion of valkyis vith fays 
IS placed beyond doubt To the knight there shews heiself a maiden 
in tohite apparel (the hvit and bioit above), sitting on a stone (line 
224) , she has watched over him in danger and war his youth 
up, she was about him unseen (332 — 3G4) , now she becomes his 
love, and is with him whenever he ivishes for hei (swenne du emest 
wunschest n^ch mir, so bm ich endelichen bi dir 474) By super- 
human power she moves swiftly whither she lists (w^r ich wil, dfi 
bm ich, den wunseh hat mir Got gegeben 497) Staufenberger, after 
being united to her m love, may do anything except take a wedded 
wife, else he will die in thiee days 

^ er vywnschH n^ch der frouwen sin, 
bi im so war diu schoene fin ' 

1 H Sohreiber pp 20 21 

2 I like also Scnreiber’s derivation, pp 65 — 67, of the name Nehaea^ 
Nehalennia (supra p 257) from the root nere, neza to spin 
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Wlien he notwithstanding resolves on another marriage, ^he ives 
Im foot through the floor, and he has to die (1016 1066) Accoid- 
ing to this remarkable story, wunschiveib or wunschehoeib is one 
whose presence her lover can procure, by wishing it, whenever he 
longs for her, ' names her name’ as it were (p 398) fhis is, though 
not a false, yet a later meaning substituted for the original one, 
which had reference to the god of «wishing^, the dnine Wish Old 
IsTorse legend vill unfold to us more precisely the nature of these 
women 

In Vallioll the occupation of the Sshneyjar or mlJcyrjur was to 
ha 7 id the dT%rik%7ig-hoin to the gods and einherjar, and to furnish 
the table Here comes out their peculiar relation to who 

'chooses val’ like them, is called Vcdfreyja (p 305),^ and pours out 
at the banquet of the Ases (at gildi Asa), Sn 108 Exactly m the 
same way did Oondul, sitting on a stol 1 rioSrinu (m the niunute, 
clearing), offer the comers dniik out of a Imn (Foinald sog 1, 398. 
400), and with this agree the deep draughts of the modern folk-tale 
a beautifully dressed and gailanded maiden from the Osenberg offers 
the count of Oldenbuig a d7 alight m a silver hoo n, while uttering pre- 
dictions (Deutsche sagen, no 541) Svend Falling drank out of the 
horn handed him by elf-women, and in doing so, spilt some on his 
horse, as in the piecedmg story (Thiele 2, 67), I have touched 
(p. 372) on the identity of Svend Falling with Siegfried, whose 
relation to the valkyr Biunhild comes out clearly m the Danish 
story In a Swedish folk-song in Arvidsson 2, 301, three mountam- 
maids hold out silver tanka') ds in their lohite hands Quite in 
harmony are some FTorwegian traditions in Faye p 26-8-9 30, 
and additional Danish ones in Thiele 1, 49 55 3,44 (see Suppl) 

Still more to the purpose is the office of the valkyrs m war 
Not only 'kiosa val, kiosa feig^,’^ but 'raSa vigum’ or 'sign,’ 
therefore the deciding of battle and victory, is pkced in their hands, 
Sn 39 They are said to be 'gorvar (alert) at rtSa giund,’ ' gorvar 

1 So, in a Faroese song, Vahfygv (Finn Magn lex p 805) 

2 Tke taking possession of souls at the moment of death by Ooinn and 

Freyja, or by their messengers the valkyrs, appears to me so deep-iooted a 
feature ^^f our heathenism, that we may well find it lingering even in Christian 
traditions Of this soit is the scramble of angels and devils for the soul, des- 
cribed Ilf the poem Muspilli, which Schmeller has hunted up, Georg 1235-44 
60S2— 86 ^nd Meon 1, 239 4, 114-5 , and a striking passage in the Morolt I 

sh.ill m^ote in ch XVIL Will any one think of tracing this idea to the Epistle 
of Jude 9, or the apocryphal Book of Enoch 1 
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at nSa til'^goSJjioSar/ Saem 4^ Rooted in their being is an irresis- 
tible longing for this warlike occupation, hence the Edda expresses 
their most characteristic passion by the verb (desiderant), 

S^eiu 88^ ^>ra^o^ (desideiabant) or 'fystoz' (cupiebant), 134^ it 
IS their own longing, striving and wishing that has swung itself 
lound iilto that wishing for them Usually nine valkyrjur ride out 
togethei, Saem 142, 162 , their lances, helmets and shields glitter 
15 1^ This mneness is also found m the story of ThiSiandi (see 
P 402), to whom nine disir appear first m white raiment, then nine 
others in black Saem 44-5, and after him Sn 39, enumerate 
tJmteen of them Hnst, Mist, Skeggold, Slogul, Hildr, Tin 46'}, 
Eloch, Herfiotr, Goll, Geiraho^ (al Geiiolul), Eandg}i6, Mdgii6, 
Reginleif, but Ssem 4^ only Sluld, Slogul, Gunnr, Hildv, 
Gondul, Gen sJwgul'^ The piose of Sn 39 distinguishes tlnee as 
strictly val-choosers and mistresses of victory Gu6r, Rota and 
SJculd ^norn en j^ngzta’ The celebrated battle- weaving song of 
the Nialssaga names the following Eildi , Eiorprimul, Sangii^r (1 
EangriSr), Sv%jpul, Gunnr, Gondul, the HakonarmS,! Gondol, Skogol, 
Geirshogol, the Ki§,kum^l (ed Rafn, p 121) only Eloch and Eildi 
Several of these names are of extraordinary and immediate value 
to our investigation, and not one of the remainder ought to be left 
out of sight in future study (see Suppl ) 

Sluld, for instance we gather from it the affinity of norns and 
valkyrs, and at the same time the distinction between them A 
dis can be both norii and valliyr, but the functions aie separate, 
and usually the persons The noins have to pronounce the fatum, 
they sit on their chairs, or they roam through the country among 
mortals, fastening their threads Nowhere is it said that they ride 
The valkyrs iide to war, decide the issue of the fighting, and 
conduct the fallen to heaven , their riding is Iffie that of heroes 
and gods (pp 327 3^), mention is made of their horses skalf 
Mistar maor (tremuit Mistae equus), Saem 156^, margullin m^r 
(aureo equo vecta virgo), 145^, when the steeds of the valkyrs 
shake themselves, dew diips from their manes into the valleys, and 
fertilizing had falls on trees 146^5^ with which compare the ‘ des- 
tillationes m comis et collis equorum ’ of the wise-women (p 2^87) , 
the name Mist, which elsewhere means mist, may ha^e indfcated 

1 Unpubhshed passages in the skalds supply 29 or 30 names (Emu Magu 
lex p 803> 
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a like phenomenon Of the norns, none hut Shild ilite youngest 
(p 405) can be a valkyrja too were UrSr and VerSandi imagined 
as too aged or too dignified for the work of war ^ did the cutting, 
breaking, of the thread (if such an idea can be detected in the 
North) bettei become the maiden practised in aims 

Two other valkyrs, Slock and Sei fiotr, have been . claimed 
above (p 401) as idisi, and interpreted as^ restrain ers of the fight 
In the Koimakssaga theie also occurs Hlokk gen Hlakkar, for 
bellona 

E%ld7% Gunnr, Thr4d'r deseive to be studied the more closely, 
because their personality turns up in othei Teutonic tongues as 
well, and the presence there of some walachunun argues that of 
the whole sisterhood Even in ONoise, Eildr and Gunnr (=:GuSr) 
got geneialized into Jiildr and gunnr (pugna, proelium) , of bellona 
w’as made helium ‘ hildr hefir ]?ii oss vent,’ bellona nobis fuisti, 
Ssem 164^ Conversely, beside the AS Jiild and gUd' we still 
find a personal Slid and G'dS gif mec Slid nime (if H take me), 
Beow 899. 2962 , G'dd' nimeS 5069 , GiXd' fornam (carried off) 
2240 , as elsewhere we have ' gif mec dea5 nimeS,’ Beow 889, wig 
ealle fornam 2154, guSdeaS fornam 4494, Wyrd foinam 2411 (conf 
OS Wurd farmmid, Hel 111, 11), swylt fornam 2872, Wyrd for- 
sweop (supra p 406) , conf ‘ Slide grS-p ’ 5009 And as other 
beings that do us good or harm aie by turns aroused and quieted, 
it IS said picturesquely Sildi vekja (bellonam excitare), Ss3m 160^ 
246^, elsew^heie merely vig vekja (bellum excitare) 105*^ The 
valkyrs, like OSinn (p 147), are accompanied by eagles and i avens, 
who alight on the battlefield,^ and the waging of war is poetically 
expressed as ala gogl gunna sysfra (aves alere sororum belli), Ssem 
160^ The forms in OHG were Siltia and Qundia (Gfidea), both 
found in the Hild lied 6^ 60, though already as mere common 
nouns , composite proper names have -hilt, -gunt ^ The legend of 
Hildr, who goes to the val at night, and by"her magic -wakes the 
fallen warriors into life again, is preseived both in the Edda (Sn 
164-5) and also in the OHG poem of Gfidrfin, where she is called 
Slide ^ — Lastly, TJir4dr, which likewise sinks into a mere appella- 

and EL p xxwi xxvii Conf Luke 17, 37 ottov to crwfta, c/cet 
a-vvaxOrjcrovTaL koX ol aeroi 

s The Trard Md , in Schannat no 443, have preserved the name, well 
sxuted to a valkyr, of ThemarJiiU (from demar, crepuscuhim) 

® Deutsche Leldensage p 327 seq Conf supra p 25:5, on Hilde and Hild- 
burg ^ 
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tive J>rAffr virgo, and in 0H6 occurs in a great many female 
names {eg Alpdiud [iElfJpryS, Elfrida], Wolcliandrud, Himildrud, 
Pliddiut, Plilidrut = Plectrud, K^rdrud = Gertiude, Mimidrud, 
Sigidrud, winch naturally suggest ghostly beings), has assumed 
the general meaning of witch, sorceress, hobgoblin ^ Hans Sachs 
several times uses ' alte trute ' for old witch, and noisy children are 
quieted with the words-' ' hush? the drut will come ’ ’ ^ so that here 
she exactly fills the place of frau Holla or Berhta, and can 
the more appropriately be the ancient valkp An AS wood- 
maiden, named 3hryd', comes up in the Vita Offae secundi (supra, 
p 388) she is from Prance, where she had been sentenced to 
death for her crimes, exposed in a ship, and cast on the shore of 
Mercia Here Offa saw the maiden passing fair, and married hei, 
but she soon committed new transgiessions She is called 9^ Drida, 
qb petronilla, 15^ Qvendrida (^e^cw^n ThryS , conf Kemble’s pre- 
face to Beow pp xxxv xxxvi, and Backstrom 1, 220 (see Suppl). 

Beside the valkyrs named, there must have been many others, 
and the second section of the Ssemundaredda names several as 
lovers or wives of heroes Such are Svava, Sigrhnnj Kdra, S'lgriXn^ 
Sigrdrifa, who are expressly called valkyrjur, Ssem 142^ 145^ 157, 
169 194 It also comes out, that they weie of human origin, 
being daughters of kings, Svava of Eylrmi, Sigrhnn of Svafnir, 
Sigrun of Hogni, K^ra of Hdlfdan, Sigrdrifa of Bu?5h , Svava was 
the lover of Helgi HiorvarSsson, Sigi'hnn of HiorvarSr, Sigrfin of 
Helgi Hundingsbani, Kka of Helgi Haddlngska?5i, and Sigrdrifa, 
who IS no other than Biynhddr, of SigurSr. GrimMdr (helmet- 
maiden, p 238), and above all BrynMdr, PmnMt, whose very 
name betokens the mail-clad Hildr, is superhuman her maccessible 
hall stands on a mountam, like those of Veleda and Jetha (pp 95- 
6) , it was a scliildlw g (skialdboig), where she herself, bound by 
the spell, slept under her shield, tiU SigurSr released hen Then 
she prophesied %(9 him, S^m 194^ and before her death she 
prophesies again, 224 226^ Hei hall was encircled with>cW^ 
flame, ‘ oc var urn sal hennar vafrlogi/ Sn 139 (see Suppl), as was 
also that "of Menglod' (OHG Maniklata, momli laetabunda), 
another valkyr salr er slunginn er visomvafrloga (S^em 110% conf 

1 Some people think Gerdmt, Gerdrant, an unchristian name, fmu Trude 
(Eanderm. 43). 

^ Plogelj gesch. des groteskekom. p 23 
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107^'^) Before tins MengloS, nine vngins kneel, sit, a;id sing 
sacrifice is offeied to them all (111^), conf ch XXXVI Then 
Vebiorg slMlchnmr appears m Foinald sog 1, 384 And vio 
Babeliiltj whom Dietrich finds at a fountain, asleep (as Siguid found 
Brynhild), and who gives lum healing salves, and foretells his fate 
(Ecke 151 — 160), must also he reckoned among noins or v,alkyis 
The valkyrs bestowed on their favojirites, aiS Staufenberger’s lover 
did on him (p 419), victory and protection m battle (Sigrun hlifSi 
honom opt siSan i orrostom, Saem 142^) , this relation is technically 
expressed by veija (tueii 134^), they hide their heroes’ ships (Svava 
145®''^, Sigrun 153^). The above-mentioned Hildr too, the daughter 
of king Hogni (Hagene), was HeSin s betiothed The memory of 
these shield-maidens has filtered down even into modern folk- 
songs in Arvidsson 1, 189, ICeishu sTholdiiio with her 8000 maids 
redeems her betrothed from captivity , at other times it is a sister 
that rescues her brother, by which is not meant a sister by birth, 
but a valkyr again, for these higher beings are eveiywhere called 
sisters^ and fratermze with their prot4g4s (Arvidsson 2, 120-1-2 
Xyerup 4, 38-9) hTow those women m our medieval poetry, the 
sight of whom nerves to victory, whose name need only be uttered 
to bung them to one’s side as quickly as a wish can be formed and 
accomplished, are evidently shield-women of this kind (see Suppl ) 
OSmn then admitted into his band of valkyrs mortal maidens 
of kingly race, deified women standing by the side of the deified 
heroes , yet I do not suppose that all valkyrs were of such lineage, 
but that the oldest and most famous were, like the norns, descended 
from gods ' or elves It is also worth noting, that Kara and her 
Helgi were looked upon as a second 'bvrtlh of Svava and the elder 
Helgi, S^m 148^ 169 In the VolundarqviSa three other valkyrs 
make their appearance togethei Hlad'gu^r svanhvit, Eer^or almti, 
and Olrdn, the first two being daughters of king LoSver, the third 
of Ki§,r , they unite themselves to Slagfibr, Voltmdr and Egill, live 
with them seven years, and then escape, ‘ at vitja viga,’ to pursue 
their old trade of war again On the whole, it seems the union of 
these half-goddesses with heroes turned out detiimentaily to both 
parties the heroes came to an early death or other harm, as 
Staufenberger’s example teaches , and ' Sigrbii varS skammlif,’ she 
grew scant of '"life, Ssem 169^ Perhaps we should he right in 
assuming that promotion to the valkyr’s office took place under an 
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obligatioj^ ot mrgimty} which again reminds one of the Amazons 
At all events, when OSinn was angiy with Sigrdiifa for letting his 
favourite fall in battle,^ he decreed that now she should be given in 
marriage, ' qva?$ liana giptaz scyldo,’ Saem 194^ Hla?5gu^r, Hervor 
and Olihn Uad been carried off by the men forcibly and against 
their ^ill (see Suppl ) ^ All these female names are descriptive 
Ohiln was discussed en p 4(^4 Hla&gu&i is literally bellona 
stragis, Heivor, like the kindred Gunnvor, alludes to hosts and 
battles, the adj alvitr to the gift of prophecy, and svanhvit to the 
swan-shape Saxo Gram 22-3 names another Shauhvita^ who has 
likewise much of the valkyr, is a seer of spirits, and presents a 
sword to Eegner to seal their covenant As for Slagfid'7 (see p 380), 
I piefei to explain it not as Slagfinnr, though he is called a son of 
the Finnakoniingr, but as SlagfioSr = alatus, pennatus, which goes 
better with Svanhvit his lover, and is suppoited by the OHG 
word slagifedara, penna 

How little we are entitled to separate the no'ins and mlhjis 
totally from one another, is taught by the tale of these three 
maidens also Not to mention the prevalence among valkyrs as 
well as norns of the number three and sisterly companionship, nor 
HervoFs havmg the epithet alviti (omniscia), which better fits a 
norn than a valkyr , it is said of all three, that they sat on the 
sea-beach B;p%nmng costly flax, nay, of the same ' all- witting ' one 
(who IS repeatedly called Unga, as Skuld is in other places), that 
she was about to ' oilog d'tygja,' to dree a weird, Ssem 133*^ 134^ 

^ Pompon Mela 3, 8 ‘ Oracuh niunmis Gallici antistites, perpetua 

virgimtate sanctae, nnmero novem esse traduntur Galhcenas vocant, pntantque 
ingeniis singnlaiibiis praeditas maria ac ventob concitare, seqne in quae velint 
animaha veitere, sanare quae apud alios msanabiha sunt, scite ventura et 
praedicare, sed non nisi deditas navigantibus, et in id tantum ut se consulerent 
profectas [I profectis ’ The similarity of these nme sooth-telling gallicenae 
IS unmistakable Some read Galli Genas, others Baingenas, conf Tzschucke, 
Not cnt pp 159 — 163 

^ N B against OSii^ will, who could therefore be outwitted destmy stood 
above the god 

® On p, 406 we saw WLse- women represented as acquainted with writing, 
and as actually writing , it will be for similar reasons that \alkM^ embroider 
and paint The Vols saga cap 24 says of Brynhild ‘ hun sat i emni skemmu 
vib meyjar sinar, hun kunni meira hagleik enn atirar konur, bun lagbi smn 
borba me(S gulli, ok saumat5i a pau^tormerki, er Sigurbr iiatSi giort ' And in 
this chamber SiguriS comes to her I place beside this the opemng hfPes of a 
Swedish song 

Sven Farhng ban rider till jungfruns gard, 

som stukade pa silket det hvita 
And this hero is identical with Sigurti. 
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The award of battle is one part of destiny , not only iiprns, but 
Valkyrs also were imagined spinning and weaving This is placed 
in the clearest light by the feaifully exciting poem in cap 158 of 
the Nialssaga Through a crevice m the rock DorruSr sees women 
sit singing over a wel^ at which human heads sewe them for 
weights, entrails for warp and weft, swords for spools, and .arrows 
for a comb in their weird song# they describe themselves as 
valkyrpir, their web as intended for the spectator DoiruSr^ 
At length they tear up their work, mount their steeds, and six of 
them ride to the south, six to the north Compare with this the 
weaving Wyrd of the AS poet (p 415) The parting of the 
maidens into two bands that ride in opposite directions, is hke 
those mne in white and nine in black, who came riding up in suc- 
cession (p 421) 

I have set norns and /xotpac side by side , with equal aptness a 
comparison can be drawn between valkyrs and /c? 5 pe 9 (without any 
verbal affinity, for no doubt the likeness is only an apparent one) • 
the Kgp too might be seen on the battlefield m bloody garments, 
tendmg the wounded, dragging away the dead A K'ijp is allotted 
to the child as soon as it is born , Achilles had two /c^pe? between 
whom he might choose, and Zeus put two in the balance, to decide 
the death of Hector or Achilles ^ Hesiod (scut 249 — 254) makes 
the dingy white-toothed jc^peg contend over the fallen wairiois^ 
each throws her talons round the wounded man, eager to drink his 
blood, just as he ascribes talons and a thirst for blood to the moirai 
(p 414) : a fresh confirmation of the identity of norns and valkyis 
The claws of the moirai and k^res, the wings of the thnai, point to 
their possession of a lird's shape The later view [Hesiod’s] brings 
into prominence the sinister side of the k^res. 

5 Swan-maidens 

But we have now to make out a new aspect of the valkyis 
We are told that they travel through air and water, ^ rlSa lopt ok 
log,’ Saem 142^^ 159^ , theirs is the power to fiy and to swim, in 
other words, they can assume the body of a swan, they love to 

^ So at least we may understand * vindum, vindum vef Barra&ar,^ even if 
the name and the whole story first arose out of a * vef darrato,’ web of the 
dart, conf deore^ (jaculum) We know that the Sturlfingasaga contains a 
Terv similar narrative 

II 8, 70 9, 411 18, 536—540. 22, 210. 23, 79. 24, 82. 
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linger m the sea-shore, and the swan was considered a bud of 
The Volundarqvi?5a relates Three women sat on the 
shore, spimmig jlax, and had their dlptaihamir (swan-shifts) by 
them, so that any moment they could fly away again as swans 
' meyjar fi^go' and ‘ settuz at hvilaz % saevarstrond ’ , one of them 
has even the surname of svanhvit (swanwhite), and wears swan’s 
feathers (svanfiabrar Uro) the Hromundarsaga (Fornald sog 
2, 375-6), the same Kdra, who the Edda says was a second biith 
of Svava, appears as an enchantress in svxm-slnft, (fiolkyngiskona 
i alftarham), and hovers above the heio, singing^ By her assist- 
ance Helgi had always conquered, but it happened in one fight, 
that he swung Ins sword too high in the air, and hewed off his 
level’s foot, she fell to the giound, aud his luck was spent In 
Saxo Giain, p 100, Fridlevus hears up in the air at night 'sonum 
tnum olonun superne clangentium,’ who piophesy to him, and drop 
a girdle with runes on it Brynhildi is 'like the swan on the 
wave’ (Fornald sog 1, 18b) the simile betiays at the same time, 
that she had leally the power of changing into the bird Many 
tales of man-wives still hve among the Norae people A young 
man saw three smns alight on the shore, lay their white bird-shifts 
in the grass, turn into beautiful maidens, and bathe in the water, 
then take their shifts again, and fly away in the shape of swans 
He lay in wait for them another time, and absti acted the garment 
of the youngest , she fell on her knees before Inm, and begged for 
it, but he took her home with him, and married her When seven 
years were gone by, he shewed her the shift he had kept concealed , 
she no sooner had it in her hand, than she fie%o oat as a sioaii 
through the open window, and the sorrowmg husband died soon 
after Afzelius 2, 143-5 On the other hand, the swan-hero 
forsakes his wife the moment she asks the forbidden question A 
peasant had a field, in which whatever he set was trampled down 
every year on St John’s night Two years in succession he set his 
two eldest sons to watch in the field , at midnight they heard a 
hurtling in the air, which sent them into a deep sleep The next 
year the third son watched, ^and he saw thee maidens come flying, 

1 Es scJnoant mir, it swans me = I have a boding The reference to the 
bird seems undeniable, for we also say in the same sense ^ es wadhsen (theie 
grow) mir schwansfedern^ (so already in Zesen’s Simson) Conf the Eddie 
‘ svanfia^rar dro (wore) ^ 

2 Eafn has chosen the reading Zara. 
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v^lio laid tlieir wings aside, and then danced up and d(mn the 
field He jumped up, fetched the wings away, and laid them under 
the stone on whfch he sat "When the maidens had danced till 
they were tiied, they came to him, and asked for their wings , he 
declared, if one of them ould stay and he his wife, th% other two 
should have then wings back Fiom this point the story takes a 
turn, which is less within the province of the ‘swan-wife myth , but 
it IS worth noting, that one of the maidens offers her lover a drink 
of water out of a golden , exactly as elfins and wish- wives do 

elsewhere (pp 420, 326) Molbech no 49 

These lovely swan-maidens must have been long known to 
German tradition When they bathe in the cooling flood, they lay 
down on the bank the sioan-nng, the swan-shift , who takes it fiom 
them, has them in his power ^ Though we are not expressly told 
so, yet the three pv'phetic merwomen whose garments Hagene took 
away, are precisely such, it is said (Nib 1476, 1) by way of simile 
again 

sie swebten sam die vogele uf der fluot. 

It IS true, our epic njimes only two of them (the Danish story only 
one), the wisiii tvip, Hadbtm and Sigehnt^ but one of them begins 
to prophesy, and their garments are described as ' wunderlich,’ 
1478, 3 The myth of Volundr we meet with again in an OHG 
poem, which puts doves in the place of swans three doves fly to a 
fountain, but when they touch the ground they turn into maidens, 
Wielant removes their clothes, and will not give them up till one 
of them consents to take him for her husband In other tales as 
widely diffused, young men throw the shift, ring or chain over 
them, which turns them into swans^ When the resumption of 
human shape cannot be effected completely, the hero retains a 
swan-wing , evidence of the high antiquity of this detail lies in its 
connexion with the heroic legend of Scoup or Sceaf (p 370) , and 
it has found its way into modern pedigrees^ Especially impor- 

1 Musasug, Yolksmarchen vol 3 The stolen veil 

2 There is a plant named, I suppose, from this Sigehnt , Sumerl 22, 28 
{conf 23, 19) has cicjchnta fel draconis, and 53, 48 czgehnde , Graff 6, 145 has 
sigehne^ see Sigel, biglander in Schm 3, 214/r 

3 Kiii^erm no 49, Deutsche sagen 2, 292-5, Adalb Kuhn p 164, the 
swan-chain 

^ Conf ''Deutsche sagen no* 540 ‘the Schwavrings of Plesse,’ who carry a 
swank wing and ring on their scutcheon A doc of 1441 (Wolfh Norten no. 
48) names a Johannes Bwanejlugel, decretorum doctor, decanus ecclesiae 
majoris Hildeseniensis In a pamphlet of 1617 occurs the phrase ‘ to tear 
the nng and mash off this pseudonym ^ 
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tant, as placing in a clear light tlie exact relation of these swan- 
'wives to the walknren, is a statement about them in Altd bl 1 
128 A nobleman hunting in a wild forest saw a maiden bathing 
in the river, he crept up and took away the gold chain on her 
hand, then she could not escape There was peculiar viitue in this 
chain ^ * dor umme (on account of it) warden sulche frowen 
wunschelwyhere genant* He# married her, and she had seven 
children at a birth, they all had gold rings about their necks, %e, 
like their mother, the power of assuming a swan-shape Swan- 
children then are wish-cliildTen In Gudrun, the piophetic angel 
comes over the sea-wave in the shape of a wild bird singing, le^oi 
a swan, and in Lohengrin a talking sioan escorts the hero in his 
ship, in AS poetry swanrdd (-road) passed current for the sea 
itself, and alpiz, selfet, Mpt (cygnus) is akin to the name of the 
ghostly alp, self (see Suppl ) 

We hear tell of a swan that swims on the lake m a hollow 
mountain, holding a T%ng in his bill if he lets it fall, the earth 
comes to an end^ On the TJrt5arbrunni itself two swans are 
maintained (Sn 20), another story of a soothsaying swan is 
communicated by Kuhn, p 67, from the Mittelmark. A young 
man metamorphosed into a swan is implied in the familiar West- 
phahan nursery-rhyme 

swane, swane, pek up de nesen, 

wannehr bistu krieger wesen (wast a warrior) ? 

Another, of Achen, says 

krune kiane, wisse schwane, 
we wel met noh Engeland fahre ^ 

And the name Smfugel in the AS genealogies seems to indicate a 
swan-hero 

The spinner Berhta, the goose-footed^ queen, may fairly suggest 
swan-maidens (p 280).^ If those prophetic 'galhcenae ’ were able 


1 Gottschalks Sagen, Halle 1814, p 227 _ , 

® The pentagram was a Pythagorean symbol, bnt also a Druidic , as it goes 
bv the naiue of elfs foot, elf’s cross, gohlin-foot, and resembles a pair of goose- 
feet or swamfeet, semi-divine and elvish beings aie again brought togethei m 
this emblem , the valkyr Thrnt5 is next door to a swan-maiden, and Stanfen- 

berger’s lover likewise had such a Toot tt * r o 

* The beautiful story of the Good Woman, ptihl in Haupts zenschi a, 
360 IS yery acceptable as shewing yet another way in whicl; this i<^iry being 
trot linked mth ttie hero-legend of the Kaxlings The two children horn on 
oL day at paske flourie, and brought up m mutual love (77—87), are clearly 
identiMil TOth Flore and BUnchejkur, for these also are not real names, but 
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to assume wliat animal shapes they pleased, why, then tjie Celts 
too seem to have known about swan-metamorphosis m very early 
times, so that in French fay-legends we may supply the omissions , 
eg Meon 3, 412 

en la fontaine se baignoient 
trois 'pttceles preuz et senees, 
qui de hiaiite sembloientye^js * 
lor robes a tout lor chemises 
orent desoz une arbre mises 
du bout de la fontaine en haut 

puceles senses 3, 419 bien curves 418 la plus mestre 413-5 
The shifts were stolen, and the maidens detamed In the Lai du 
Desir4 the knight espies in the foiest a swan-maiden without her 
wimple (sans guimple) The wumple of the white-robed fay 
answers to the swan-shift. 

6. Wood-Wives 

We have seen that the wish-wives appear on pools and lakes 
in the depth of the forest, it is because they are likewise wood-wives^ 
and under this character they suggest further reflections. The old 
sacred forest seems their favourite abode as the gods sat throned 
in the groves, on the trees, the wise-women of their train and 
escort would seek the same haunts Did not the Gothic aliorunas 
dwell in the woodland among wood-sprites ^ Was not Veleda’s 
tower placed on a rock, that is, in the woods ^ The VolundarqviSa 
opens with the words 

meyjar flugo sunnan MyrkviS igognom, 

invented m fairy-tale fashion, to suit the name of their daughter Berlita, the 
bright, white Berhta marries Pepin, and gives birth to Charlemctgne , in the 
Gann le Loherain, Pepin’s wife is said to be Blanchefieur of Moriane, but in the 
story now in question she is the unnamed daughter of count Kuprecht of 
Bama (Robert of Berry), spoken of simply as dm guote^i ouioe (162 1130}, dm 
guote (1575), la hone dame (3022), cont bonadea, bonasocia, p 283 , her 
husband, who steps into the place of the childless last king (Merovingian), is 
Karelman (3020), and the only name that can suit herself is Berte, already 
contamed in that of her fatSier Ruodbert The children of this pair are 
‘ Fmptn der kleine (little) ’ and ‘ Katie der nqerre (greater) ’ The events m the 
middle part of the story are quite other (more iuily unfolded, if not more 
pleasing; than those told of Flore and Blanchefleui , but we plainly peiceive 
how on the new JK^arling race in the freshness of its bloom were grafted older 
heathen myths of the swan- wife, of the good wife (p 253), of the mild woman 
(p 280), ot the bona socia (p 283\ and of the bonne dame (p 287) , Conf 
Sommer’s pref to Flore xzvi xx\ii xxxu* 
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maids from south, through, murky wood to the seashore, there 
they tarried seven years, till they grew homesick . 

meyjar fystoz S, myikvan md', 

they could resist no longer, and returned to the sombre wood 
Almost all gwan-maidens are met with m the forest The semi 
years agree with those of the Swedish story on p 427^ 

As Sigiiln, Sigrdi^a^ S'lgrl'inn are names of valkyrs, and our 
epic still calls one of the wise-women Sigelint, I beheve that the 
OHG- sigmuip, AS sigewif 017 sigivif was a general designation 
of all wise-women, for which I can produce an AS spell com- 
municated to me by Kemble 

sitte ge sigewif, sigaS to eorSan ^ 
ncefre ge 'wilde (1 wiUe) td icuda fleogan ^ 
beo ge swS, gemyndige mines godes, 
sw§, biS manna-gehwylc metes and e^eles ^ 

Like norns, they are invited to the house with promise of gifts 

On this pomt we will consider a passage in Saxo, wheie he is 
unmistakably speaking of valkyis, though, as his mannei is, he 
avoids the vernacular term In his account of Hother and Balder, 
which altogether differs so much from that of the Edda, he says, 
p 39 Hotherus inter venandum eirore nebulae perductus in 
q^uoddam sihestmm mTginum conclave incidit, a qiiibus proprio 
nomme salutatus, ^ quaenam essent’ perquint Illae sim diictibiis 
auspicizsgue maxime lellorum fmtunam gubernari testaiitur saepe 
enim se nemim conspicuas jpioehis inteiesse, clandestiiusgue siibsidns 
optatos amicis putebere siiccessus quippe concihaie prospera, adversa 
infiigere posse pro hbitu memorabant After bestowing their advice 
on him, the maidens with their house (aedes, conclave) vanish 
before Hothef s eyes (see Suppl ) Eurther on, p 42 At Hotherus 
extrema locorum devia pervagatus, msuetumque moitalibus nemiis 
emensus, ignotis fojte virginibus habitatum repent specim easdem 
esse constabat, quae eum msecabih veste quondam donaverant 
They now give Inm more counsel, and are called 'tiymphae ^ 

1 In the Wallachian marchen 201, three wood-wives bathing have their 
crowns taken from them 

2 Sedete bellonae, descendite ad terrain, nolite in silvam ' Tam 

inenioies estote tortunae ineae, g^uani est hoininnni q^uihbet cibi at(ii>e patriae 

3 Three other nymphs appear directly aftei, and prepare enchanted food loi 
Balder with the spittle of snakes, p 43. A femina sihedns et immanis ’ is 
also mentioned by JSaxo p 125. 
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This seems no modem distorted view, to imagine the*-maids of 
war, that dwelt in 0‘Sin’s heavenly comiiany, that travel sed air and 
flood, as likewise haunting the woodland cave , therefore feaxo was 
right to call them silvestres, and to place their chamber, their cave, 
m the forest 

The older stages of our language supply some similar expressions, 
in which I recognise the idea of Wisetwood-iifives^ not of mere elvish 
wood-spntes They are called ivildiu wi;p, and the Trad fold, 
p 544, speak of a place ‘ ad domum wildei o wtbo ' Burcard of 
Worms, p 198*^, mentions ' agrestes feminas quas silvahcas Yooecntj et 
quando voluermt ostendunt se suis amatoribus, et cum eis dicunt 
se oblectasse, et item quando voluermt abscondunt se et evanescunt' 
This " quando voluermt ’ seems to express the notion of wish-life 
Meister Alexander, a poet of the 13th century, sings (str 139, 
p 143^) 'nh gent si vur in (go they before him) uber gras m 
wilder wtbe w£ete (weeds)’ So 'von emem loilden wibe ist Wate 
arzet,’ is (le has learnt to be) physician, Gudr 2117, ^das wilde 
frouwelin^ Ecke 189 In the G1 monst 335, wildaz wijp stands 
for lamia, and 333 w%ld%u wi;p for ululae, funereal birds, death- 
boding wives, still called m later tunes Magefi aven, Uageniutter, and 
resembling the prophetic Berhta (p 280) In groves, on trees, there 
appealed doimnae^ mationae^ ^uellae clothed in white (pp 287-8), 
distinguishable from the more elvish tree-wife or dryad, whose life 
IS bound up with that of the tree The Vicentma Germans worship 
a wood-ioife, chiefly between Christmas and Twelfthday the 
women spin flax from the distaff, and thioio %t in the fire to pro- 
pitiate her , ^ she is every bit like Holda and Berhta As three 
bunches of corn are left standing at harvest-time for Wuotan and 
frau Gaue, so to this day in the Frankenwald they leave thiee 
handfuls of fladr lying on the field for the holzweibel (wood-wives, 
Jul Schmidt’s Eeichenfels, p 147), a remnant of older higher wor- 
ship Between Leidhecken and Dauernheim in the Wetterau stands 
the high mountain, and on it a stone, der welle fm gestoil (the wild 
woman’s chairs) , there is an impression on the rock, ns of the 
limbs of human sitters The people jsay the wild folk lived there 
‘wei dirschtan noch mell warn,’ while the stones were still soft , 
afterwards, being persecuted, the man ran away, the wife and child 
remained m custody at Dauernheim untd they died Folk-songs 
1 Deutsche sagen no 150* 
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make the huntsman in the wood start a dark-brown maid, and hail 
her 'wiiither away, w%ld least 'i' (Wunderhorn 2, 154), but his 
mother did not take to the bride, just as m the tale of the swan- 
children We find a more pleasing description in the Spanish 
ballad De la^infantina (Silva p 259) a huntsman stands under a 
lofty oak 

En una rama mas alta viere*? estar una infantma, 
cabellos de su cabeza todo aquel roble cobrian 
‘ siete fadas fays) me f adaron en brazos de una ama mia, 

que andasse los siete anos sola en esta montma ’ 

But the knight wants first to take his mother’s opinion, and she 
refuses her consent When Wolfdieterich sits by a fire in the 
forest at night, muhe Els comes up, the shaggy woman, and carries 
off the hero to her own country,^ where she is a queen and lives on 
a high rock at length, batlnng in the jungbrunnen, she lays aside 
her hairy covering, and is named Sigeminne , ' the fairest above all 
lands ’ 2 — Synonymous with ^wildaz w!p’ the glosses have holzmuoja 
(lamia and ulula), she who wails or *moos in the wood , hohfwwe 
(lamia) Altd bl 2, 195, holziiXna (G1 mons 335 Doc 219^) 
meaning the same, but suggestive of that Gothic ahorumna, AS 
burgrfine, and the ON Sigr4n (see Suppl ) ^ 

7 Miim, Meeimanni 

One general name for such beings must from very early times 
have been menm, mvmn , it is connected with man (homo), and 
with the ON man (virgo), but it occurs only in compounds mei i- 
manm (neut), pi merimanniu, translates sirena or scylla (Eeda umbe 
diu tier, in Hoffm fundgr 19, 18), meriminm, G1 Doc 225®- mons 
333 In the 13th century poets, memmnne is equivalent to 
mermi'g, nmfrouwe, yet also to w%ldez wip "diu wise merminne^ 
Diut 1, 38 ‘gottmjie oder merminne, die sterben niht enmohten 
(could not die),’ Eneit 8860 In the Wigamur 112. 200 227 seq, 

^ Called conf Ecke 81 ; and Elsentroje, Deutsche heldensage 198 

211 (see SnppL) 

^ In the Wolfdietr (Dresd MS.*290 — *7), twelve goddesses go to a mountain, 
fetch the hero to them, and tend him , the lovehest wants hm for a ht^band 
These beings are more wise-women than elfins 

^ As the Xdpires (Graces) and fays spin and weave, so do the wild women 
also ‘ mit wilder wthe henden geworht,’ 01r* Lanz, 4826 , op^dpires 

Kdpov avral, II 5, 338 (see Siippl ) 
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there appears a wildez wip, who dwells m a hollow rock the sea, 
and IS indifferently teimed 168 338, merfwibwe 134, and 

mermiiine 350 AS mei eivif, Beow 3037 M Dutch maeimvnne 
Those three wtsiu wip of the Nibelungen are also called merwtp 
1475, 1 1479, 1, they foretell and forewarn; theit having indi- 

vidual names would of itself put them on a par with the Norse 
valkyrs Hadhurc, Sigehnt The tliird, whose name the poem omits 
(p 428), IS addressed by Hagne as 'aller wlseste wip^’ 1483, 4 
Wittich’s ancestiess (p 376) is named frouwe WdchtU, as if Wave- 
Hdde, she is a menmnne, and says sooth to the hero, E^b 964 — 974 
Morolt also has an aunt a mei rmnne who lives in mount JElsabS and 
rules over dwarfs , her name is not given, but that of her son is 
Madelger, and she likewise gives wise advice to Morolt, Mor 40^ 41^ 
The mtiminne in Ulrich’s Lanzelet (lines 196 seq) is said to be wh 
(5751 6182), she has under her 10,000 unmarned women (dern 
keiniu bekande man noch mannes gezoc), they dwell on a mountain 
by the sea, in an ever-blooming land. In the ApoUomus, a bene- 
volent mernnnne is queen of the sea (hues 5160 6294) , here the 
poet had in his mind a siren in the classical sense, but the Germans 
must have had a me'irmnne before they ever heard of sirens The 
Danish name is maremznd (Danske viser 1, 118 125) Norse legend 
has preserved for us a precisely corresponding male being, the taciturn 
prophetic mmonenmll (al maimendill, marbendill), who is fished 
up out of the sea, and requires to be let go mto it again , H§.lfssaga 
c 7 (Fornald sog 2, 31 — 33), and Isl sog 1, 33 (Landn 2, 5) ^ 
Trom him coral is named marmenmls smiS'i, he cunningly wrought 
it in the sea. At a later time the word merfei was used in Germany, 
that level of Staufenberger, whom he found in the forest, and the 
Uair Melusina (possibly even a tradition of ancient Gaul), are 
precisely the fairy being that had previously been called memmenm ^ 
— But, similar to the merminne, there was also a waUminne, which 
word equally stands for lamia in old gldl^ses (Diut 3, 276) 
Sigeminne, whether the baptized Eauch-els, Wolfdieterich’s lover 
(p 433), or the wife of Hugdieterich,^ may with perfect right be 

1 Marmenmll is extremely hke the Greek Proteus, who is also reluctant at 
first to prophesy, Od 4, 385 seq. There may have been Proteus-like stones 
current-of our^aldander and Vilander, p 172 (see Suppl ) 

2 Yet merfeine occurs already m Biut 1, 38 , waizzerfevne (OberL sub v.)^ 
and even meifitn, MS 2, 63^ 

® Deutsche heldensage pp 185. 200-1 
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regarded a waltminne or nfiermmne ^ In the Vilk saga cap 17 
1 find smlcona used of the woman whom Vilkinus found %n the wood, 
and who boie him Vadi Saxo Gram , p 15, speaks of a tugurium 
silvestns nnmanisque feminae (see Suppl) 

By this afray of authoiities it is proved to satisfaction, that the 
wildaz wip or menni, minm was thought of as a higher, superhuman 
being, such as can be placed at^ the side of the Scandinavian norn 
and mlhyr But in the scanty remains of our tradition the names 
stand wofully bare, finer distinctions are inevitably lost, and in 
more than one place the boundary-lines between gods, demigods, 
elves and giants cross one another Equally with noins and valkyis 
(pp 413-9 425), we have goddesses spinning and weaving, as 
Holda, Berhta, Ereyja, and even giantesses, as we shall see by and 
by 

Among the figures in the Greek and Teutonic mythologies, we 
have placed side by side the vvjjL^ai and idisi, the ^lolpai and nornir, 
the /cfip €9 and valkynor But several isolated names might be 
compared m the same way, as for mstance, JV//C 77 or Victoria with 
some Szgrfin or Sigrdrifa, and '‘Ewch or Bellona with a Hildr 
and Gunnr Ens, hke Ins, is sent forth on an eirand by Zeus 
(II 11, 3), as Skogul or Gondul by O&nn I often find these 
Grecian figures in attendance on individual gods in II 5, 333 
iTToXhtopdo^i ^Evvco goes with Athene, m 5, 592 'irorvc ^Evvco with 

^ A Leyden parclnn MS of the 13th century contains the follo’win" Jegend 
of Charles the Great Aqimgtam dicitur Ays (Aix), et dicitur eo quod Karolus 
tenebat ibi quandam mulierem fatatam, sive quandam fatam, que aho nomme 
mmpha vel dea vel adriades (1 drycis) appellator, et ad bane consnetudinem 
habehat et earn cognoscebat, et ita erat, quod ipso accedente ad earn -vivebat 
ipsa, ipso Karolo recedente monebatur t d quadam vice ad ipsam 

accessisset et cum ea delectaretur, radius i « ejus, et tunc Karolus 

vidit granum aur^ linguae ejus affixum, quod fecit abscmdi, et contingenti (1 in 
contmenti) niortua est, nec postea revixit The gram of gold, on which the spell 
hung, is evidently to e:lplain the name of the city later tradition (Petrarcha 
epist iam 1, 3 Aretin’s legend of Charlem p 89) has instead of it a ring, 
which archbishop Turpin removes from the mouth of the corpse, and t^ows 
into a lake near Aachen , this lake then attracts the king, and that is why he 
made the town his favourite residence There is no further mention of the 
maiden’s fairy existence It was a popular belief (apphed to the Prankish 
king and gradually distorted) about the union of a 'wild-woman or i^eimaid 
with a Christian hero Not very ditierently was Charles’s ancestiess Berhta, as 
we saw above (p 430), made mto a ‘'good, woman,’ a fay *[The slmfiarity 
of names in the heroic line Pepin of Herstal, Charles Martel, Pepm^the Little, 
Charles the Great, seems to have made it doubtful whether Berhta was Charle- 
magne s mother or his great-grandmother ] 
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Ares , m 4, 440 and 5, 518 afiorov fiefjLavla with Ar^s, who is 
also followed by and ^oySo? (p 207-8) And lastly, the 

Charites are nearly allied , and there was supposed to be a special 
Chans of victory Still nearer to our wood-wives stand particular 
classes of nymphs, especially those whom Theocritusi 5, 17 names 
Ta 9 \tjMvdSa<: vviicj)a<^y or those called vvfjb(paL dKol/jLi]TOL, Beival deal 
drypoLa>Tai<; 13, 44 The graceful •myth Of swan-wives appears 
indeed to be unknown to the Greeks and Romans, while we Teutons 
have it in common with the Celts , yet a trace of it remains in the 
story of Zeus and Leda (p 338), and in the swan’s prophetic song, 
as m the Indian ISTalus too the gold-bedizened swan (hansa = anser, 
goose) finds human speech (Bopp’s ed pp 6 7) 

The Slavs have not developed any idea of goddesses of fate^ 
The beautiful fiction of the mla is peculiar to Servian mythology 
she IS a bemg half fay, half elf, whose name even resembles that 
of the vala The relation of valkyrs to Christian heroes is suggested 
by the f't aternal hond between the Vila and Marko (Vuk 2, 98 232 
Danitza for 1826, p 108), as also by the vilas appearing singly, 
having proper names, and prophesying In some things they come 
nearer the German elfins of our next chapter they live on hills, 
love the song and the round dance (Ir elfenm Ixxxii), they mount 
up m the air and discharge fatal arrows at men , ' ustri^lila ga Vila,’ 
the Vila has shot him with her shaft Their cry in the wood is 
like the sound of the woodpecker hacking, and is expressed by the 
word 'kldctati’. The Vila has a light to the child whom his mother 
in heedless language (diavo ye odniyo ^) has consigned to the devil 
(Vuk no 394), as in similar cases the wolf or bear fetches him away 
Vile te odnele^ (vilae te auferant) is a curse (Vuks sprichw p 36), 
^kad dot’u vile k otchim’ (quando vilae ante oculos vemunt) signifies 
the moment of extreme distress and danger ^bid 117) The Vila 
rides a seven-year old stag, and bridles him with snakes, like the 
hTorse enchantresses (see Suppl).^ 

1 The Bohem sudice translates parca^bnt it simply means judge (fern ) 
the I^ssians even adopt the word parka We must at least notice the 
hcTiofhn m Hanka^s Glosses 21% who are said to he th ee, hke the sirens and 
mermaifis 

^ Ther Bulgarian samodiva or samovila corresponds to the Servian Vila. 
When the wounded Pom^k cries to his ^sister’ samodiva, she comes and 
cures him The samodivy carry off children , and mischief wrought by the 
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elements, iby storms, &c , is ascribed to them Like the Fates, they begift the 
newborn thiee samodivy visit tbe infant Jesus, one sews limi a shirt, another 
knits him a band, and the third trims a cap for him Some stones about 
them closely resemble those of the swan-maids Stoyan finds three samodivy 
bathing, removes their clothes, restores those of the two eldest, but takes the 
youngest (Maaiyka) home, and marnes her St John christens her first 
child, and asks her to dance as do the samodivy But she cannot without Imi 
‘samodivski drekhi/ Stoyan produces them, she flies away, bathes m the 
mdminski fountain, and r^ovei-s he^ mominstvo (virgmity) — Tbans 


End of Vol I 
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